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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  EDITOE  TO  THE  EEADEB. 

The  theological  and  political  Treatise  (Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-politicus)  of  Benedict  de  Spinoza,  now  presented  to 
the  English  reader,  is  the  most  generally  interesting  of  the 
works  of  this  celebrated  writer, — celebrated,  we  say,  for  there 
is  no  one  of  any  culture  who  has  not  heard  of  Spinoza,  though 
it  must  be  owned  that  few  know  more  of  the  man  than  his 
name.  Spinoza,  nevertheless,  set  his  mark  upon  the  chart 
of  human  progress,  and  no  history  of  Philosophy  would  be 
complete  that  did  not  devote  a  chapter  to  the  consideration 
of  his  metaphysical  views  and  conclusions.  The  vulgar,  how- 
ever, and  their  ministers  the  theologians,  have  hitherto  been 
the  grand  arbiters  in  matters  touching  the  mysteries  of  God, 
the  Soul,  and  the  religious  and  moral  nature  of  man,  and  Spi- 
noza, opposed  to  theologians  and  filled  with  contempt  for  the 
vulgar,  having  no  reverence  for  mere  antiquity  and  no  respect 
for  prescription,  daring  moreover  to  think  independently, 
and,  above  all,  daring  to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  has 
still  been  denounced  as  a  dangerous  person,  called  atheist 
as  matter  of  course,  his  writings  proscribed,  and  his  really 

spotless  name  and  fame  vilified  and  put  to  the  ban.     In  the 

l 
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exegetical  and  critical  Treatise  which  follows  we  are  at  no 
loss  to  discover  the  grounds  of  all  the  theological,  hate  that 
has  so  long  clung  to  the  name  of  Spinoza.  Purely  philoso- 
phical and  speculative  writings  scarcely  attract  the  notice  of 
the  many,  and  only  afford  matter  of  discussion  to  philosophers 
and  learned  persons,  whose  interests  never  differ  from  those 
of  the  body  politic  at  large  ;  but  critical  inquiries,  in  whatever 
spirit  conceived,  almost  necessarily  jar  with  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  individuals,  and  perchance  are  found  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  interests  of  large  and  influential  classes  of  society, 
who  forthwith  band  themselves  together  and  declare  war  to 
the'  death  against  the  inquirer.  So  has  it  fared  with  Spinoza. 
Brought  into  intimate  contact,  as  a  mere  youth,  with  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Talmud,  and  the  exegetical  writings 
of  the  Jewish  Rabbins, — particularly,  as  it  would  seem,  with 
the  More  Nebouchim,  or  Perplexed  one's  Guide  of  the  cele- 
brated Rabbi  Moses  Maimonides  of  Cordova,  and  little  satis- 
lied  with  the  accredited  and  orthodox  mode  of  getting  over 
the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Spinoza  was  led  by  natural  taste  to  examine  the  ancient  re- 
cords of  the  faith  of  his  forefathers  for  himself,  and  bringing 
to  the  task  great  abilities,  abundant  learning,  entire  freedom 
from  prejudice,  and  a  fearless  spirit,  he  gradually  arrived  at 
conclusions  little  in  accordance  with  those  generally  enter- 
tained. The  results  of  his  inquiries  he  embodied  in  the  work 
now  given  in  an  English  dress,  the  purpose  of  which,  besides 
the  critical  and  exegetical  element,  is  to  show  that  the  freest 
discussion,  both  of  religious  and  political  principles,  is  not 
only  consistent  with  true  piety  and  the  safety  of  the  State, 
but  cannot  be  forbidden  without  detriment  and  danger  to 
both.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  appearance  of  this  remark- 
able work  should  immediately  have  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  theological  world,  nor  that  it  should  have  been 
regarded  as  a  most  serious  assault  against  the  accredited 
systems  of  religious  prescription  and  belief  of  Christendom. 
*  For  the  original  title  iu  cxtenso  vido  p.  1G. 
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Yet  was  this,  or  suet  another  book,  almost  a  necessity  of  the 
advancing  European  enlightenment.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  the 
first-fruits  in  religious  criticism  of  that  spirit  of  discussion 
which  had  been  evoked  by  the  Reformation — or  rather  of 
that  spirit  of  free  inquiry  of  which  the  Reformation  itself 
was  the  expression.  When  the  shackles  of  tradition  had  been 
cast  off,  when  the  prison  of  unreasoning  submission  to  irre- 
sponsible authority  had  been  broken,  and  the  Bible,  as  the 
sole  record  of  the  religious  system  of  Christendom,  had  been 
made  accessible  to  all  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  first  grand 
step  in  the  wonderful  history  of  European  progress  may  be 
said  to  have  been  taken.  But  it  was  the  first  step  only,  for 
the  same  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  offspring  of  doubt,  which  in 
questioning  the  Old  had  led  on  to  the  Neic,  assailed  the  new 
in  its  turn,  and  by  and  by  began  to  ask  if  what  had  been 
been  won  were  indeed  the  End  and  the  All  ?  The  Tractatus 
Theologico-politicus  of  Benedict  de  Spinoza  was  the  philoso- 
phical answer  to  this  question,  though  the  work  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  the  writer's  own  meditations  and 
inquiries,  rather  than  the  embodiment  of  any  peculiar  scepti- 
cal or  critical  temper  rife  in  his  time.  With  the  Reforma- 
tion, indeed,  the  world  had  but  transferred  its  allegiance 
from  one  system  of  dogmatic  theology  to  another  ;  and  though 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  swear  fealty  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  individual  had  come  to  be  reckoned  for  some- 
thing in  the  scheme  of  Christian  polity,  it  was  still  almost 
as  dangerous  to  indulge  in  what  each  succeeding  age  never 
fails  to  designate  as  heterodox  opinions,  and  to  take  nobler 
views  of  God's  providence,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  So- 
crates, of  One  much  greater  than  Socrates,  of  the  long  array 
of  Christian  martyrs,  and  of  all  the  persecuted  for  religious 
opinion's  sake  to  the  present  hour.  Belonging  essentially 
to  the  epoch  of  its  publication,  then,  the  remarkable  work  of 
Spinoza,  nevertheless,  did  not  see  the  light  without  heralds 
of  its  coming ;  nor  were  the  minds  of  scholars  and  philoso- 
phers altogether  unprepared  for  its  appearance,  though  the 

newness  of  the  views  it  proclaimed,  and  of  the  information 
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it  imparted,  seems  to  have  taken  somewhat  aback  even  the 
most  advanced  of  these.  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  however, 
had  already  come  into  open  collision  with  the  literal  text  of 
Scripture  and  the  dicta  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the  field  of 
physical  science,  and  Bacon  and  Descartes  had  successfully 
asserted  man's  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  in  the  domain  of 
philosophy.  Spinoza's  work,  consequently,  however  ill  re- 
ceived by  professed  theologians,  appears  to  have  met  with 
countenance  enough  in  the  world  of  science  and  letters.  Co- 
pernicus, Luther,  Galileo,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and, 
though  last  not  least,  Spinoza, — these  are  the  mighty  names  to 
whom  we  owe  the  intellectual  freedom  we  now  enjoy;  Spinoza 
not  least  in  the  illustrious  roll,  we  say,  for — though  in  arrear  as 
regards  political  principles  of  our  own  great  writers  and 
actors  of  the  time  of  the  first  Charles, — as  true  original  of  the 
school  of  biblical  criticism,  he  continues  to  influence  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  Europe  in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  man  of  modern  times. 

In  these  our  own  days  of  freer  individual  thought  and  of 
greater  general  enlightenment,  when  authority  and  prescrip- 
tion in  matters  of  faith  no  less  than  in -subjects  of  science  are 
ignored  by  the  truly  educated  in  all  classes  of  society,  an 
English  version  of  the  Tractatus  of  Spinoza  appears  to  be  a 
want  that  ought  to  be  supplied.  In  this  favoured  land  we 
have  long  attained  to  a  salutary  conviction  of  the  unmixed 
advantages  that  accrue  from  the  open  discussion  of  political 
and  social  questions  ;  but  in  regard  to  subjects  of  Faith  and 
Religion,  it  must  be  confessed  that  public  opinion  is  less 
advanced ;  the  many  still  fear  to  meddle  here,  and  from  the 
pulpit  we  are  anxiously  cautioned  against  too  curious  inquiry 
and  bidden  to  believe.  Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  all  dis- 
suasion to  the  contrary,  mankind  will  inquire ;  and  of  late 
there  are  unmistakeable  signs  of  greater  freedom,  and  of 
some  progress  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  subjects — 
the  Relations  of  man  to  his  Creator.  A  ray  of  the  light  that 
has  long  illumined  the  scholars  of  Germany  and  the  North 
has  at  length  broken  in  upon  the  stagnant  theological  atmo- 
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sphere  of  England,  and  though  it  has  so  dazzled  our  accredited 
spiritual  chiefs  that  they  now  appear  disposed  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  brightness,  at  the  risk  even  of  being  left 
behind  by  the  science  and  common  intelligence  of  the  country, 
they  will  learn  to  bear  it  by  and  by.  For  England  cannot 
remain  in  arrear  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  her  speculative 
theology,  any  more  than  she  dare  lag  in  science  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  "With  the  happy  constitution  of  her  people 
she  ought  rather  to  lead  here,  as  she  has  already  led  in  all 
that  ministers  to  the  material  well-being  of  man,  and  that 
characterizes  true  civilization — respect  for  law,  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  and  the  assertion  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Religion  is  indeed  an  eternal  entity  in  human 
nature,  and  outcries  against  the  freest  discussion  of  its  ele- 
ments, and  against  inquiry  into  the  worth  and  authenticity 
of  the  ancient  records  of  the  systems  that  have  obtained 
among  the  earliest  of  the  policied  races  of  men,  have  no 
meaning  in  fact  but  this, — that  present  professors  incline  to 
be  left  alone  in  their  faith,  whatever  it  may  chance  to  be. 
But  as  surely  as  there  has  been  an  Old  Covenant  and  a  New 
so  surely  will  there  be  another  and  another  newer  still,  each 
more  than  the  last  in  harmony  with  the  knowledge  and  the 
aspirations  of  ever-advancing  humanity.  The  terrible  Je- 
hovah of  the  Pentateuch,  who  exacted  as  a  burnt-offering  for 
himself  every  male  that  opened  the  womb,  whether  of  man  or 
beast,  and  whose  altar  reeked  duly  morning  and  evening 
with  the  blood  of  victims,  gave  place  to  the  milder  concep- 
tion of  subsequent  ages,  who  "  delighted  not  in  the  blood  of 
bullocks  or  of  rams,"  who  "  required  not  from  his  people  their 
first-born  for  their  transgression,  the  fruit  of  their  body  for 
their  sin,"  but  only  asked  of  his  worshippers  that  "  they  should 
do  justly,  love  mercy,  an<^  walk  humbly  with  their  God." 
The  whole  of  the  exclusive  sensuous  and  blood-stained  ritual 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  people  had  therefore  yielded  to  the 
more  humane  and  spiritual  views  of  the  later  prophets  ;  and 
they  in  their  turn,  all  in  preparing  the  way  for  his  coming, 
veiled  their  heads  and  sank  into  the  shade  when  the  culmi- 
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nating  point  in  the  religious  history  of  humanity  was  at- 
tained, and  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  appeared  upon  earth. 
Our  grand  Exemplar  and  Teacher,  however,  left  not  his 
doctrine  to  the  world  in  a  comprehensive  and  absolutely  au- 
thentic form,  dictated  by  himself,  and  with  the  stamp  of  his 
authority  upon  it ;  or  if  he  did,  the  record  has  perished  in  the 
lapse  of  ages.  His  views,  his  precepts,  have  to  be  gathered 
from  imperfect  narratives  put  together  long  after  the  events 
which  they  recite  had  occurred,  by  men  who  often  plainly  give 
their  own  colouring  to  the  matters  recorded,  and  who  seem  at 
times  not  well  to  have  understood  their  Teacher.  Christ,  in 
fact,  scattered  his  sayings  among  curious  or  careless  multi- 
tudes. His  precepts  often  fell  upon  ears  that  did  not  know 
their  meaning.  Hence  the  early  dissidence  in  the  world's 
estimate  of  the  entire  scope  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  the 
differences  in  the  specific  ideas  that  began  to  obtain,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Christ.  This  gives  us  the  assurance  that 
his  simple  moral  doctrine  speedily  waned  from  its  pristine 
brightness,  and  became  mixed  and  contaminated  with  the 
rites  and  notions  of  the  Pagan  systems  with  which  it 
necessarily  came  into  such  intimate  contact.  Many  of  these 
ideas  and  rites  indeed  belonged  to  the  Jews,  in  common  with 
the  whole  of  the  policied  nations  of  antiquity,  and  were  there- 
fore familiar  to  the  earlier  Christians  as  children  of  Hebrew 
parents.  One  of  the  most  widely  spread  of  all  the  religious 
ideas  of  antiquity  was  that  of  propitiation  by  sacrifice.  An 
animal— well  if  it  were  not  a  human  being ! — was  slaughter- 
ed upon  the  altar  of  the  divinity  addressed,  and  in  its  death 
was  held  to  propitiate  the  Deity  and  to  expiate  the  sins  of 
the  people.  Christianity  ought  to  have  escaped  this  barbarous 
idea,  and  doubtless  was  at  first  entirely  free  from  it,  though 
this  certainly  did  not  continue  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
deliverer  whom  the  Jews  had  anticipated  in  their  misfor- 
tunes was  beyond  all  question  a  temporal  leader  or  ruler. 
Jerusalem  was  to  become  the  centre  of  the  empire  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  there  to  bow 
down  before  Jehovah,  and  to  serve  the  chosen  peoplo  led  by 
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his  anointed.  But  this  new  law-giver  and  victorious  leader 
failing  to  appear  about  the  time  anticipated,  the  Christian 
sect  of  the  Jews  by  and  by  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
could  not  have  been  a  deliverer  with  an  arm  of  flesh  who  had 
been  promised  by  the  prophets.  They  conceived  the  nobler 
idea  that  it  was  a  spiritual  deliverer,  one  who  should  set 
them  wholly  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
now  become  well-nigh  intolerable ;  and  this  grand  deliverer 
a  certain  number  of  his  countrymen  satisfied  themselves 
anon  that  they  recognized  in  Jesus,  who  had  emphatically 
declared  his  kingdom  not  to  be  of  this  world.  Like  all 
religious  reformers,  Christ  was  necessarily  obnoxious  to  the 
priesthood  of  his  day,"  and  was,  as  the  New  Testament  writers 
tell  us,  put  to  death  as  a  blasphemer  and  subverter  of  the 
law  of  Moses.  Long  afterwards — when  several  generations 
had  passed  away,  and  this  sad,  though  natural,  conclusion  of 
the  religious  Reformer's  career  was  growing  dim  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  old  Hebrew  and  Pagan  elements  began  to  bear 
fruit.  The  pure  heart  which  Christ  had  proclaimed,  the 
holy  life  he  had  inculcated,  were  not  held  sufficient  to  make 
man  acceptable  to  God.  The  Deity  must  be  propitiated  in 
some  more  sensible  and  striking  way ;  and  as  the  victim  in 
the  olden  time  was  chosen  without  spot  or  blemish,  and 
Christ,  the  pure,  the  holy,  had  died  in  the  assertion  of  his 
ennobling  principles,  what  sacrifice  so  fit  as  the  noblest  form 
which  humanity  had  yet  assumed  upon  earth,  even  Christ 
himself  ?  Christ  therefore  was  held  the  sacrifice :  he  died,  and 
in  his  death  was  an  offering  to  offended  Deity  for  the  sins  of 
the  people.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  and,  as 
a  corollary  to  this,  in  conformity  with  uniform  and  invariable 
custom,  the  Communion.  Waxing  in  their  reverence  and 
admiration  as  time  went  on  and  their  numbers  increased, 
and  virtually  without  other  guide  than  blind  feeling  and 
a  wonderful  tale  handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  next  assumed  him  to  have  been  not  a 
man,  but  God.  The  old  heathen  gods  had  often  appeared 
on  earth  in  human  shape  —  Bacchus,  Hercules,   &c,  —  as 
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instructors  and  benefactors  of  mankind ;  why  should  not 
Christ  have  been  an  incarnation  of  Deity  also  ?  He  must 
have  been  more  than  man ;  he  was  man  and  he  was  God ; 
he  was  not  spiritually  or  figuratively,  but  actually,  vios 
Qeov,  Son  of  Gfod,  whence  the  further  corruptions  derived 
from  Paganism  of  the  miraculous  conception  and  the  virgin 
mother,  with  a  birth  at  the  winter  solstice  and  a  triumph 
Over  death  and  decay  at  the  vernal  equinox.  In  short,  as 
the  life  and  doctrines  of  the  Last  and  Greatest  of  the  Pro- 
phets in  the  course  of  successive  generations  became  more 
and  more  misunderstood,  and  more  and  more  mixed  up  with 
Pagan  and  superstitious  ideas,  he  came  at  length  to  differ 
little  in  the  popular  apprehension  from  the  Nature- god  of 
the  heathen  world.  Well  and  truly  has  it  been  said  by  the 
great  writer  whose  loss  we  had  reason  so  lately  to  deplore, 
that  "  Christianity  conquered  Paganism,  but  Paganism  in- 
fected Christianity ;  the  rites  of  the  Pantheon  passed  into  her 
worship,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  Academy  into  her  creed," 
— a  sentence  full  of  meaning  to  him  whose  eyes  are  unsealed, 
but  without  significance  to  the  untutored  sight.  In  what 
precedes  will  be  found  the  key  to  Macaulay's  pregnant  words. 
It  is  time  that  superstitious  notions  and  Pagan  contamin- 
ations were  discarded  from  the  grand  ideal  of  religion,  as  it 
was  undoubtedly  conceived  by  the  Author  of  Christianity, 
and  that  mankind  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  of  unreason  in 
which  they  are  still  seen  wandering  led  by  the  untutored  re- 
ligious sentiments.  The  religious  sentiments,  it  should  never 
be  forgotten,  are  in  themselves  blind  ;  they  require  enlighten- 
ment by  the  intellectual  faculties,  direction  by  the  moral 
powers,  before  their  promptings  can  conduce  to  good.  They 
were  doubtless  intended  by  a  beneficent  Creator  for  the  hap- 
piness and  ennoblement  of  mankind  ;  but  what  misery  has 
been  endured,  what  crimes  have  been  committed,  under  their 
influence  and  sanctioned  by  their  award  !  Intelligence  and  its 
offspring,  Science,  must  intervene  at  length,  and  appealing 
to  the  ever-extant  Revelation  which  God  makes  of  himself 
in  the  mind  lie  has  furnished  us  withal,  and  in  the  universe 
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around  us  which  we  are  privileged  to  scan,  reassert  the 
Absolute  Religion  that  was  taught  by  Christ,  and  that 
does  not  differ  from  the  Religion  which  reason  and  nature  at 
one,  declare  alone  to  be  true.  Another  of  those  great  re- 
ligious wares  that  roll  over  the  world  from  time  to  time 
would  seem  to  have  been  long  gathering  in  Europe,  and  is 
certainly  compact  on  this  occasion  of  no  new  superstition,  but 
rises  under  the  influence  of  science,  of  general  enlightenment, 
and  of  that  refinement  in  manners  wherein  true  civilization  so 
essentially  consists.  Religious  philosophers  of  what  are  called 
heterodox  opinions — and  of  such  men  the  educated  world  is 
full — are  no  enemies  to  Religion  in  itself,  and  to  establish- 
ments for  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  their  religious  and 
moral  duties.  On  the  contrary,  they  regard  these  as  means 
to  an  end  designed  by  God,  and  as  essential  elements  in  the 
social  fabric ;  they  are  only  hostile  to  what  to  them  seems 
unreasonable  and  objectionable  in  the  matters  taught ;  they 
would  amend,  improve,  not  pull  down  or  destroy.  In  the 
system  of  the  Church  of  England  rightly  used,  in  especial, 
they  see  perhaps  the  most  admirable  instrument  ever  imagin- 
ed for  the  general  improvement  of  mankind.  "With  their 
pastors  at  their  head,  the  various  parochial  communities  of 
worshippers  in  England  constitute  the  Church.  In  the 
parish  all  have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  their  local 
affairs,  as  in  the  estates  of  the  realm  in  Parliament  assembled 
the  best  men  among  them  have  a  voice  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  settlement  of  the  articles  of  their  creed  and 
the  ritual  of  their  worship.  The  parochial  system  in  which 
the  Church  is  so  principal  a  part  is  the  true  cradle  of  our 
English  liberties.  The  pastor  himself,  as  we  now  meet  him, 
at  once  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar — the  man  of  good 
breeding  and  liberal  acquirement,  the  equal  of  the  highest 
in  the  social  scale,  the  friend,  the  adviser,  and  the  comforter 
of  the  lowest,  and  more  than  all  perhaps  in  its  humanizing 
influences,  as  Head  of  the  Family — as  husband  and  father — 
he  is  at  once  the  centre  and  the  ensample  of  the  civic  and 
domestic  virtues,  duties,  and  affections — the  very  core  of  all 
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that  most  endears  man  to  the  world,  and  the  world  in  its 
greenness  and  loveliness  to  mankind.  England  had  need  be- 
ware how  in  suffering  a  narrow  theology  to  be  forced  upon  her 
she  indisposes  her  best  intellects  and  highest  moral  natures 
from  seeking  admission  into  her  ministry ;  men  who  cannot 
get  thebetter  of  doubtsand  difficulties  by  "taking  a  curacy ;  "* 
nor,  by  higher  preferments,  i.e.  by  richer  bribes,  be  kept  from 
apostatizing  to  the  effete  and  supersensuous  Church  of  Rome.f 
Credulity  and  mystery  have  lost  their  hold  upon  the  educated 
mind  of  the  19th  century,  and  he  who  has  made  any  pro- 
gress in  reasonable,  as'  distinguished  from  dogmatic,  religion 
finds  no  satisfaction  for  the  aspirations  of  his  spirit  towards 
the  Infinite  in  ritual  observance,  in  parrot-like  iteration  of 
set  formulae,  and  in  a  mendacious  prostration  of  his  moral 
sense  and  understanding  in  terms  that  make  God  a  tyrant 
and  man  a  slave.  If  matters  are  unhappily  pushed  to 
extremity  by  the  narrow-minded  among  her  overseers 
(€ttC(tkoitol)  there  must  needs  occur  a  rent  in  the  fair  fabric 
of  the  English  Church ;  but  the  secession  here,  should  it  come 
to  pass,  will  not  have  the  effect  of  that  which  took  place  so 
lately  in  a  neighbouring  country, — to  rivet  the  fetters  of  super- 
stition more  firmly  than  ever  on  the  soul.  In  our  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions ;  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  there  is  endless  variety  ;  but  all,  with  the  most  diverse 
speculative  views,  may  meet  on  the  common  ground  of 
reason,  justice,  and  charity.  God  the  creator,  ordering, 
.ruling,  from  eternity,  by  laws  harmonious  and  unchanging ; 
Christ  coming  into  the  world  in  time,  the  example  and  the 
teacher  of  mankind  ;  love  of  God,  which  means  obedience  to 
his  eternal  decrees  on  the  one  hand,  and  neighbourly  love, 
which  means  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by  on  the  other  ;  to 
which  let  us  add  a  Sense  of  Accountability  for  deeds  done  here, 
and  the  Hope  of  Immortality  hereafter — and  we  have  the 

*  Vide  Life  of  Dr  Arnold. 

f  Vide  Report  of  a  parley  between  a  certain  Bishop  and  the  late  Prince 
Albert,  in  the  Examiner  Newspaper  of  Dec.  21st,  1861. 
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essential  elements  of  a  truly  Catholic  faith.*  Speculative 
opinions  have  little  influence  on  action,  beliefs  have  still 
less.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  gifted  men  the  world  has 
ever  seen  have  had  a  very  small  measure  of  believingness  in 
their  nature,  yet  have  they  lived  beloved  by  their  friends, 
and  have  often  made  mankind  their  debtors  to  the  end  of 
time  by  the  noble  works  they  have  left  behind  them.  And, 
again,  it  is  notorious  that  the  zealous  and  perfectly  sincere 
professor — to  say  nothing  of  crimes  of  far  deeper  dye  perpe- 
trated by  the  fanatic — the  perfectly  sincere  professor,  we  say, 
has  occasionally  been  proved  the  spoiler  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  confided  to  his  care,  the  forger  of  deeds  that 
made  innocent  children  beggars,  the  selfish  sybarite  who 
consumed  in  sensual  indulgence  the  hard-won  earnings  of 
the  labouring  poor.  It  is  time  that  another  test  of  human 
worth  were  appealed  to,  besides  religious  profession ;  and 
especially  that  men  of  letters  and  good  breeding  should  cease 
bespattering  those  who  difier  from  them  in  their  speculative 
theology  with  such  epithets  as  infidel  and  atheist. 

The  path  entered  upon  at  the  glorious  Reformation,  in 
short,  cannot  now  be  quitted,  neither  may  we  loiter  on  the 
way.  Forward,  ever  forward,  without  hurry,  but  without 
pause,f  is  the  motto  inscribed  in  letters  of  light  on  the 
modern  banner.  Infallibility  and  dogmatism  are  no  more; 
scientific  truth  associated  with  reason,  justice,  and  charity 
must  henceforth  point  the  way,  and  it  were  wilful  mistrust 
of  the  Almighty  to  question  the  wholesomeness  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  they  will  lead,  however  these  may  clash 
with  preconceived  opinion  and  particular  interest.  Our 
science  is  not  that  of  the  Jews  of  the  days  of  Moses. and 
Joshua,  it  is  not  the  science  of  our  fathers,  nor  even  of  yester- 
day, but  ever  progressive,  ever  extending,  ever  becoming 

*  The  grounds  of  a  universal  religion  are  admirably  given,  and  at  greater 
length,  by  our  author  in  chapter  xiv. — Ed. 

t  Ohne  Hast,  aber  ohne  East ;  Goethe's  motto,  with  a  sun  in  the  centre  as 
cognizance. 
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more  precise,  each,  and  all  of  its  parts  are  seen  arranging 
themselves  in  their  several  places,  as  elements  of  one 
vast  and  harmonious  whole,  overruled  by  eternal  and  un- 
changing laws,  the  ordinances  of  the  Almighty  and  all-com- 
prehending Grod  who  is  their  Author.  Shall  not  the  religious 
elements  in  our  nature  dovetail  with  the  rest  of  our  wonder- 
ful economy ;  our  sensational  be  worthy  of  our  scientific  con- 
ceptions of  God  and  the  universe  ?  The  day  has  long  gone 
by  for  assuming  that  man  can  only  be  religious  according  to 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Religion  is  a  thing  apart  from 
parchment,  ink,  and  paper,  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
themselves  but  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  order 
of  primitive  faculties  in  the  mind  of  man,  are  neither  the 
only  nor  yet  the  oldest  records  of  a  religious  system  extant. 
The  Hindoos  preceded  the  Hebrews  in  civilization  by  hun- 
dreds, perchance  by  thousands,  of  years,  and  in  their  Yedas, 
which  existed  in  writing  centuries  before  the  Jews  became 
serfs  to  Egyptian  task-masters,  they  have  not  only  given 
us  a  clear  insight  into  their  religious  world,  but  have  actually 
transmitted  the  record  of  this  in  the  tongue  which  is  the 
root  of  all  the  dialects  spoken  in  Europe  to  the  present  day. 
It  might  have  been  that  the  Sanscrit  Yedas  had  descended 
to  us  as  our  especial  religious  inheritance,  when  we  should 
have  had  Brahm,  Yichnou,  and  Siva,  as  our  triune  divinity. 
The  Zends,  again,  the  religious  books  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
are  of  great  antiquity ;  and  as  the  Persians  were  nearer 
neighbours  of  the  Jews  than  the  Hindoos,  so  do  we  find  that 
they  have  influenced  Jewish  ideas  in  a  much  greater  mea- 
sure. We  now  see  very  clearly  the  Zoroastrian  idea  that  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Book  of  Job. — But  we  must  not  be 
tempted  to  pursue  this  line  of  reflection  any  further ;  the 
field  that  opens  up  before  us  is  all  but  limitless.* 

*  The  existence  of  the  ancient  sacred  hooks  referred  to  above  could  not  have 
been  known  to  Spinoza,  though  the  learned  Thomas  Hyde  must  have  been  engaged 
upon  his  great  work,  the  "  Veterum  Persarum  et  Medorum  Rcligionis  Historia," 
in  his  day.  The  religious  literature  of  India  is  the  discovery  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century  only,  a  field  in  which  Sir  Win.  Jones,  H.  T.  Colebrooke, 
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Spinoza,  whose  work  it  is  our  present  business  to  introduce 
to  the  reader,  like  all  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world,  was 
much  in  advance  of  his  age  ;  and,  almost  as  matter  of  course, 
was  persecuted  by  that  section  of  his  contemporaries  who  only- 
felt  an  interest  in  having  things  remain  as  they  were.  He 
made  himself  especially  obnoxious  to  the  narrow-minded 
among  the  religious  community  to  which  by  birth  he  be- 
longed, but  which  on  attaining  to  manhood  he  forsook — the 
Jews ;  and,  intolerance  and  fanaticism  having  still  the  upper- 
hand  in  human  affairs,  there  is  perhaps  no  name  to  which  the 
odium  theologicum  has  so  pertinaciously  clung  as  to  that 
of  Spinoza.  He  by  whom  the  conception  of  Deity  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  of  all  mental 
capacity  to  know,  who  sees  God  in  everything,  and  maintains 
that  without  God  there  were  nothing,  is  nevertheless  charged 
with  the  folly  of  atheism.  He  who  held  the  love  of  God 
and  rapt  contemplation  of  the  Infinite  to  be  the  chief 
joy  and  privilege  of  existence,  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
a  man  without  piety !  And  he  who  led  a  life  of  saint-like 
purity,  despising  the  wealth  and  honours  that  were  within 
his  easy  reach,  is  denounced  as  a  heartless  and  avaricious 
impostor  !  Time  has  already,  however,  in  a  great  measure 
righted  the  memory  of  Benedict  de  Spinoza.  To  many  of 
the  great  in  intellect,  of  Germany  especially,  Spinoza  has 
now  for  some  time  been  better  known,  and  is  at  length 

M. A.,  Anquetil  de  Perron,  and  others,  have  made  the  world  their  debtors  for  ever. 
Spinoza  expresses  his  wish  for  some  authentic  proof  that  the  Book  of  Job  was 
written  by  a  Gentile,  as  we  should  then  be  certain,  he  says,  that  Gentile  nations 
had  their  religious  books  as  well  as  the  Jews. 

The  reader  who  is  anxious  for  information  on  the  History  and  Progress  of  the 
Eeligious  Idea  among  mankind  is  referred  with  confidence  to  the  noble  work  of 
Creuzer  and  Guigniaut,  "Histoire  des  Eeligions  d'Antiquite,"  (4  vols.  8vo, 
Paris).  Save  in  a  single  direction  which  is  not  entered  on,  this  work  exhausts 
the  subject.  It  is  a  grand  monument  both  of  learning  and  industry.  The  omis- 
sion noticed — the  Hebrew  system — has  lately  been  most  ably  supplied  by  an 
English  scholar  of  the  highest  attainments,  Mr  E.  "W.  Mackay,  whose  masterly 
work  on  the  Progress  of  the  Intellect,  in  connection  with  the  religious  idea  among 
the  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  every  lover  of  learning 
and  good  taste,  and  with  an  eye  and  an  ear  for  sterling  English. 
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regarded  with,  feelings  of  entire  respect,  even  where  his 
peculiar  views  do  not  command  assent.  God,  as  conceived 
by  Spinoza,  has  indeed  been  the  Divinity  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  letters  and  science  of  the  middle  and  north 
of  Europe  since  his  day.  Lessing,  the  great  scholar,  critic,  and 
poet  of  his  age,  holding  up  the  works  of  Spinoza  in  his  hands, 
exclaimed  to  his  distinguished  contemporary  Jacobi  on  a 
certain  occasion,  Ev  nat  tiav  ! — behold  the  sum  and  substance 
of  philosophy.  Goethe,  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  was  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  refuge  and  refreshment  from  other  studies 
in  "  The  Ethics."  Herder  used  to  wish  he  could  for  once  find 
Goethe  engaged  with  another  book  than  the  Ethics,  and 
Goethe  himself,  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  his  works — "  The 
Fact  and  Fiction  of  my  Life  (Aus  meinem  Leben  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit)" — expands  with  delight  over  the  remembrance 
of  the  new  world  that  was  awakened  in  his  mind  by  the  study 
of  this  work.  Novalis,  another  of  Germany's  great  writers,  is 
in  raptures  with  the  "  Divine  Nature,"  as  portrayed  by  the 
traduced  Spinoza  ;  and  Schleiermacher,  the  eloquent  preacher, 
in  his  enthusiasm,  upon  a  certain  occasion  exclaimed  from 
the  pulpit  to  his  astonished  auditory, — "  Sacrifice  with  me 
a  lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  pure  and  misunderstood 
Spinoza.  The  sublime  spirit  of  the  Universe  filled  his  soul ; 
the  Infinite  was  his  beginning  and  his  end ;  the  Universal 
his  sole  and  eternal  love.  Living  in  saintly  innocence  and 
in  deep  humility,  he  viewed  his  being  in  the  glass  of  ever- 
lasting nature,  and  knew  that  he  too  reflected  something 
that  was  not  unworthy  to  be  loved.  Full  of  religion,  full 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  appears  to  us  as  dwelling  apart  from 
the  world,  raised  above  the  vulgar  and  master  in  his  art,  but 
without  disciples  or  a  school." 

Spinoza  has  therefore  had  his  fervid  admirers  among  the 
learned  and  eloquent  men  of  Europe ;  but  he  has  not  been 
fortunate  in  finding  apologetic  or  admiring  biographers  ;  and 
the  greatest  critic  and  dialectician  of  the  17th  century,  Bayle, 
has  not  only  shown  himself  unmitigatedly  hostile  to  the 
philosophy  of  Spinoza,  but  cold  and  hardly  just  to  the  philo- 
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sopher  himself.  To  Bayle,  indeed,  may  be  traced  the  fre- 
quent, though  by  no  means  universal,  disfavour  among  the 
learned  in  which  the  name  of  Spinoza  was  so  long  held.* 
The  Pastor  Colerus,  whose  Life  of  our  author  is  best  known, 
was  personally  acquainted  with  him ;  and  though  there  are 
doubtless  some  points  which  a  thorough  admirer  would  have 
seen  through  a  different  medium,  the  blameless  life,  the  gen- 
tle and  really  attractive  character  of  the  man  are  made  suffi- 
ciently to  appear.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  excuse  in  the 
Lutheran  minister  a  spice  of  splenetic  feeling  against  so 
bold  a  thinker  as  Spinoza — the  theologian  could  not  away 
with  the  uncompromising  critic  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures — 
but  he  has  evidently  no  dislike  of  the  man.  It  is  with  much 
regret  that  we  discover  a  different  spirit  in  a  quarter  where 
we  should  not  have  looked  for  such  a  manifestation,  in  the 
last  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  translators  and 
editors  of  Spinoza,  M.  E.  Saisset.  In  a  learned  and  instruc- 
tive article  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Jews  and  Arabians, 
lately  published  (vide  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  Janv.  lome, 
1862),  M.  Saisset  has  been  strangely  led  away  by  his  dislike 
of  Pantheism  and  other  points  in  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza, 
to  attempt  to  degrade  him  from  the  place  he  assuredly  holds 
in  the  world  both  of  intellect  and  of  morals.  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  no  more  affection  for  Pantheism  than  M.  Saisset ; 
neither  do  we  care  to  ship  in  the  brain-built  bark  that  carries 
Spinoza's  metaphysical  freight ;  but  looking  simply  to  truth, 
and  careless  of  consequence,  we  are  bound  to  aver  that  in  all 
we  can  make  out  of  the  man  Spinoza  in  his  works,  in  his  let- 
ters, in  the  character  he  bore  when  alive,  and  the  social  posi- 
tion of  those  who  were  his  friends,  we  discover  nothing  that 
is  not  great  intellectually,  good,  gentle,  andloveable  morally. 
And  yet,  strangely  as  it  seems  to  us,  this  is  the  man  of 
whom  M.  Saisset  speaks  disparagingly,  as  a  heartless  recluse 
and  a  merely  selfish  dreamer.  Spinoza  very  certainly  was 
neither  one  nor  other.  He  was  much  rather  one  of  nature's 
own  nobility,  great  intellectually,  and  as  self-reliant  and  in- 
dependent, as  he  was  courteous,  considerate,  and  generous. 
*  Dictionary,  sub  voc.  Spinoza. 
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Spinoza's  writings  are  extremely  rare  in  England.  His 
name  does  not  even  occur  in  the  catalogue  of  some  of  our 
greatest  libraries.  His  works  have  nevertheless  been  several 
times  reprinted  in  the  original  Latin  in  Germany,  and  there 
are  translations  by  competent  hands  into  both  French  and 
German.  That  by  Herr  Berthold  Auerbach*  into  German 
is  extremely  faithful,  and  is  preceded  by  a  good  Life  of 
the  author  ;  and  M.  Emilius  Saisset's  French  version,  which 
has  now  reached  a  second  edition,  f  has  the  great  merit  of 
being  both  accurate  and  readable.  It  further  contains  Cole- 
rus'  Life  of  the  Philosopher,  and  an  able  exposition  of  his  doc- 
trines from  the  pen  of  M.  Saisset  himself. 

Spinoza  in  his  life-time  published  the  following  works  : — 
1.  Renati  Descartes  principia  philosophia) ;  cujus  accesserunt 
cogitata  metaphysica.  Amstelodami,  1663.  2.  Tractatus 
Theologico-politicus  continens  dissertationes  aliquot,  quibus 
ostenditur  libertatem  philosophandi  non  tantum  salva  pietate 
et  republicse  pace  posse  concedi,  sed  eandem  nisi  cum  pace 
republics)  ipsaque  pietate  tolli  non  posse,  4to.  Hamburgi 
1670.  3.  After  his  death  were  published  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  friends  Louis  Meyer  and  Jarig  Jellis,  under 
the  general  title  of  B.  de  Spinoza  Opera  Posthuma,  the 
Ethica,  Spinoza's  great  philosophical  work ;  a  short  political 
treatise  entitled  Tractatus  Politicus ;  another  short  essay,  De 
Emendatione  Intellectus ;  a  Compendium  Grammatices  Lingua? 
Hebraic® ;  and  a  selection  of  Letters  to  and  from  friends  and 
correspondents,  fol.  Amst.  1677. 

Besides  these  works  it  is  known  that  Spinoza  at, one  time 
occupied  himself  with  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Latin ;  and  if  the  versions  which  follow  the  Hebrew 
texts  quoted  in  the  Tr.  Theol.-polit.  are  from  his  pen,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  himself,  shortly  before  his  death, 
committed  this  work  to  the  flames. 

For  the  translation  of  the  Tractatus  Theologico-politicus 

•  B.  von  Spinoza's  siimmtliche  Wcrke,  5  Bdc,  12mo,  Stuttgart,  1841. 
t  CEuvres  de  Spinoza,  2  Tom.  12mo,  Talis,  1842.       2me  Ed.  3  Tom.  12nio, 
Paris,  1862. 
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now  given  to  the  English  reader,  the  writer  makes  before- 
hand every  apology  that  can  be  admitted.  Many  years  had 
elapsed  since  he  first  read  the  work  in  the  original  LatiD, 
but  his  attention  was  recalled  to  it  lately,  first  by  Bunsen's 
Biblical  Criticisms,  and  then  by  Essays  and  Reviews,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  meet  with  many  things  that  were  already 
familiar  to  him  in  the  Tractatus.  For  occupation  in  an  en- 
forced solitude,  and  to  bring  the  subject  nearer  to  his  mind, 
he  began  a  translation  of  the  chapter  on  Miracles,  the  sub- 
ject there  treated  being  one  that  seemed  particularly  to 
engage  the  public  attention,  and  the  work  once  entered 
on  was  found  so  attractive  that  it  proceeded  pretty  re- 
gularly until  completed.  For  his  own  part,  the  writer  is 
ready  to  avow^  that  his  task  has  been  both  interesting  and 
edifying ;  and  as  all  the  better  spirits  of  the  world  are  now 
of  opinion  that  a  moral  bed  of  Procrustes  is  even  as  sorry  an 
idea  as  the  original  contrivance  was  cruel,  he  trusts  that  ge- 
nerally they  will  bear  him  out  in  his  estimate  of  the  worth  of 
Spinoza's  short  but  masterly  work. 

Spinoza  himself  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  he  wrote 
only  for  the  liberal-minded  and  the  lettered.  He  had  indeed 
a  great  contempt  for  the  vulgar,  and  did  not  care  that  any 
one  unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages  should  be  able 
to  peruse  his  work.  But  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  the 
world  has  advanced  in  its  notions  of  what  constitutes  real 
vulgarity  and  true  learning,  and  has  decided  that  neither  one 
nor  other  necessarily  inheres  in  the  possession  or  in  the  want 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  despot  and  the  bigot,  the  advocate 
of  popular  ignorance  and  superstition,  alone  begrudge  their 
freedom  whether  of  thought  or  action  to  mankind.  But  free- 
dom of  thought  and  the  vernacular  are  inseparable,  and  are 
even  as  necessary  to  human  progress  as  is  the  light  of  the  sun 
•to  the  life  of  the  world.  In  the  present  day  we  have  no 
misgivings  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  free  discussion 
in  terms  accessible  to  all.  The  light  only  puts  out  the  dark  ; 
it  is  dreaded  by  none  but  those  who  have  selfish  ends  to  serve, 
or  who  are  possessed  by  unworthy  fears  of  their  fellow  men. 
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SCOPE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  WORK. 


Did  men  always  act  with  understanding  and  discretion, 
or   were  fortune  always  propitious,    they  would  never  be 
the  slaves  of  superstition.     But  as  they  frequently  fall  into 
straits  and  difficulties,  and  find  no  counsel  in  themselves,  as 
they  mostly  strive  without   measure   for  the   questionable 
favours  of  fortune,  and  in  their  vain  aspirations  after  these 
are  often  tossed  miserably  betwixt  hope  and  fear,  so  is  their 
spirit  commonly  disposed  to  credulity.     The  mind  involved 
in  doubt,  indeed,  is  easily  swayed  by  every  impulse,  more 
especially  when  wavering  between  hope  and  fear,  as  in  other 
moods  it  is  but  too  apt  to  be  self-sufficient  and  presumptuous- 
No  one,  I  imagine,  can  be  ignorant  of  these  things,  though 
I  believe  that  few  know  themselves ;  for  whoever  has  lived 
in  the  world  must  assuredly  have  seen  that  in  prosperity  the 
mass  of  mankind,  however  ill  informed,  seem  to  themselves  so 
full  of  wisdom  that  they  deem  it  an  insult  does  any  one  pre- 
sume to  offer  them  advice ;  whilst  in  adversity  they  appear 
not  to  know  whither  to  turn,  but  seek  counsel  and  counte- 
nance from  every  one,  and  nothing  can  be  suggested  so  vain, 
so  unreasonable,  so  absurd,  but  they  incline  to  follow  it.    The 
most  inadequate  causes,  further,  mostly  suffice  to  make  men 
now  hope  for  better  things,  now  fear  for  worse  ;  for  if  aught 
occurs  when  they  are  depressed  by  fear  which  brings  to  mind 
some  former  good  or  ill  that  has  befallen  them,  they  forth- 

2* 
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with  imagine  that  it  betokens  a  happy  or  a  disastrous  issue 
to  their  plight ;  and  though  the  same  thing  may  have  oc- 
curred a  hundred  times  before  without  a  consequence,  they  still 
persist  in  calling  it  a  lucky  or  an  unlucky  omen.  If  aught 
unusual  happens,  again,  and  their  wonder  is  aroused,  they 
believe  it  to  be  a  prodigy,  a  portent,  implying  the  displeasure 
or  the  anger  of  God,  whom  the  superstitious  then  think  it  im- 
pious and  irreligious  not  to  seek  to  propitiate  by  vows  and 
supplications.  In  this  way  do  thousands  of  strange  fancies 
take  their  rise,  and  as  if  all  nature  were  delirious  like  them- 
selves men  interpret  its  processes  in  the  most  unreasonable 
manner. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  we  see  that  they  who  are 
most  under  the  influence  of  superstitious  feelings,  and  who 
covet  uncertainties  without  stint  or  measure,  more  especially 
when  they  fall  into  difficulty  or  danger  and  cannot  help 
themselves,  are  the  persons  who,  with  vows  and  prayers  and 
womanly  tears,  implore  the  Divine  assistance,  who  call  reason 
blind,  and  human  wisdom  vain,  and  all  forsooth  because  they 
cannot  find  an  assured  way  to  the  vanities  they  desire  ! 
These  are  the  men  who  credit  the  whisperings  of  fancy  and 
their  own  puerile  conceits,  and  call  them  divine  promptings 
and  responses,  yea,  who  think  that  God  turns  his  face  from 
the  wise,  has  written  his  decrees,  not  in  the  mind  of  man,  but 
in  the  entrails  of  beasts,  and  has  given  the  idiotic  and  insane 
among  themselves,  or  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  power  of  fore- 
telling events  by  instinct  or  divine  inspiration  !  Such  power 
has  fear  in  making  men  irrational ! 

The  mainspring  of  superstition,  then,  is  fear  ;  by  fear,  too, 
is  superstition  sustained  and  nourished.  Were  proof  of  this 
beyond  what  has  just  been  said  required,  were  particular  il- 
lustrations of  our  position  demanded,  we  have  but  to  turn  to 
history — to  Quintus  Curtius'  Life  of  Alexander,  for  instance — 
to  observe  that  the  great  commander  first  began  to  consult 
soothsayers  when  he  had  learned  to  mistrust  fortune  by  re- 
verses in  the  Cilician  passes.  After  his  triumph  over  Darius, 
however,  lie   no  longer  troubled  himself  about   seers  and 
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oracles ;  but  when  again  alarmed  by  the  defection  of  the 
Bactrians  and  the  threatened  hostility  of  the  Scythians, 
whilst  he  himself  lay  sick  on  his  bed  disabled  by  a  wound,  he 
once  more,  as  Q.  Curtius  says,  "  returned  to  the  superstitious 
absurdities  of  soothsaying,  and  ordered  Aristander,  to  whom 
he  had  confided  his  own  scepticism  on  the  subject,  to  inquire 
into  the  course  of  events  by  sacrifice"  (Q.  Curt.,  lib.  v.  §  4,  and 
lib.  vii.  §  7).  Many  other  instances  of  a  parallel  kind  could 
be  easily  adduced  to  prove  that  men  are  chiefly  assailed  by 
superstition  when  suffering  from  fear,  and  that  all  they  then 
do  in  the  name  of  a  vain  religion  is  in  fact  but  the  vaporous 
product  of  a  sorrowful  spirit,  the  delirium  of  a  mind  over- 
borne by  terror.  These  instances  would  further  show  that 
seers  and  soothsayers  have  always  had  the  greatest  influence 
with  the  multitude  in  times  of  affliction,  and  of  disaster  to 
the  State,  and  have  then  also  been  found  most  formidable  to 
sovereign  or  ruling  powers. 

From  the  cause  of  superstition  assigned  it  follows  that  all 
men  are  by  nature  disposed  to  be  superstitious  (whatever  others 
may  say  who  maintain  that  superstition  arises  from  the  con- 
fused idea  men  in  general  entertain  of  Deity)  ;  that  supersti- 
tion assumes  a  vast  variety  of  shapes,  that  it  is  inconstant 
also,  like  all  the  other  uneasy  feelings  and  impulses  of  the 
mind,  and  that  it  can  only  be  held  in  countenance  by  desire, 
deceit,  hatred,  and  anger,  since  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  reason,  but  is  the  product  of  mere  affection  of  the  most 
obnoxious  kind.  How  readily  soever,  therefore,  men  fall  into 
any  sort  of  superstition,  with  even  as  great  difficulty  are  they 
to  be  kept  true  to  the  form  it  first  assumes  ;  yea,  inasmuch 
as  the  mass  of  mankind  are  always  equally  miserable,  there- 
fore are  they  never  long  in  the  same  mind  ;  that  generally 
pleases  them  best  which  is  newest,  and  which  supplies  a  sort 
of  excitement  they  have  not  yet  experienced,  and  this  incon- 
stancy is  well  known  to  have  been  the  cause  of  innumerable 
commotions  in  States,  and  of  many  sanguinary  wars ;  for,  as  Q. 
Curtius  admirably  observes  (lib.  iv.  ch.  10),  "  Nothing  more 
constantly  sways  the  multitude  than  superstition."     And 
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superstition  is  in  fact  the  cause  why  at  one  time  nations  have 
been  led  to  worship  their  kings  as  gods,  and  at  another  to 
execrate  them  as  prime  pests  of  humanity,  and  why  vast  pains 
have  always  been  taken  to  surround  the  true  or  false  religions 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  with  such  pomp  and  circum- 
stance as  should  cause  religious  observance  to  be  esteemed  of 
greater  moment  than  aught  besides,  and  a  matter  to  be  re- 
garded by  all  with  the  highest  reverence.  This  purpose, 
though  it  have  had  success  enough  nearer  home,  seems 
to  have  been  most  thoroughly  accomplished  among  the 
Turks,  who  even  hold  it  unlawful  to  question  or  discuss 
anything,  and  whose  minds  are  filled  with  so  many  prejudices 
that  there  is  no  room  left  for  reason  to  find  an  entrance  or 
curiosity  to  raise  a  doubt. 

If,  however,  it  be  the  grand  object  in  despotisms  to  have 
mankind  deceived,  and  means  of  terror  always  at  hand  by 
which  they  may  be  coerced ;  if  religion  be  there  made  the 
pretext  for  inducing  citizens  to  fight  for  slavery  as  though  it 
were  salvation,  and  it  is  not  held  base  but  highly  becoming 
to  venture  limb  and  life  for  the  vain- glory  of  one  man,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  disastrous  for  a  free  State  than  the  im- 
position of  such  a  system  upon  it.  I  hold  that  it  is  in  every 
way  repugnant  to  the  general  weal  to  fill  the  minds  of  the 
community  with  prejudices,  or  to  seek  to  coerce  them  save 
by  the  laws.  And  as  to  those  seditious  movements  that  take 
place  under  pretext  of  religion,  they  only  become  possible  be- 
cause laws  are  passed  upon  speculative  matters,  and  because 
opinions  are  made  subjects  of  punishment  like  crimes.  The  pro- 
pounders  and  defenders  of  such  laws  indeed  are  moved  by  no 
regard  for  the  public  safety,  but  only  by  the  desire  of  reach- 
ing their  opponents  and  sacrificing  them  to  their  vengeance. 
"Were  it  otherwise,  were  the  law  of  the  land  to  declare  nothing 
criminal  but  overt  act,  seditious  movements  could  not  be  un- 
dertaken under  the  cloak  of  religion ;  were  words  free  and 
where  they  involved  no  threat  to  be  spoken  with  impunity, 
controversy  could  never  be  turned  into  rebellion.  As  we 
however  have  the  rare  felicity  of  living  in  a  State  where  en- 
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tire  freedom  of  opinion  prevails,  where  all  may  worship  God 
in  their  own  way,  and  where  nothing  is  held  sweeter,  nothing 
more  precious,  than  such  liberty,  I  have  thought  that  I 
should  undertake  no  ungrateful  nor  useless  task  did  I  show 
that  such  noble  privileges  might  always  be  conceded,  not 
only  with  safety  to  the  State  and  to  true  religion,  but  further 
that  they  could  not  be  denied  without  compromising  the 
interests  of  true  piety  and  good  government.  And  this  is 
indeed  the  main  purpose  of  my  Treatise,  in  the  arrangement 
of  which  I  have  deemed  it  especially  necessary  in  the  first 
instance  to  discuss  the  principal  prejudices  that  surround  the 
subject  of  Religion ;  in  other  words,  to  point  out  and  wipe 
away  the  traces  of  the  ancient  slavery  that  surround  this 
momentous  subject.  After  this  I  have  considered  the  erro- 
neous conceptions  entertained  in  regard  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  sovereign  powers,  which  certain  parties,  with 
the  most  barefaced  licence,  and  under  pretext  of  religion, 
have  arrogated  to  themselves,  striving  to  turn  the  minds  of 
the  multitude,  still  held  in  the  bondage  of  a  heathen  super- 
stition, from  their  natural  rulers,  and  to  sink  the  world  again 
into  a  state  of  abject  slavery.  Before  indicating  the  order 
in  which  I  have  set  the  several  parts  of  my  work,  however, 
I  shall  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  causes 
which  have  induced  me  to  write  at  all. 

I  have  often  wondered  within  myself  that  men  who 
boast  of  the  great  advantages  they  enjoy  under  the  Christian 
dispensation  —  the  peace,  the  joy  they  experience,  the 
brotherly  love  they  feel  towards  all  in  its  exercise — should 
nevertheless  contend  with  so  much  acrimony,  and  show  such 
intolerance  and  unappeasable  hatred  towards  one  another. 
If  faith  had  to  be  inferred  from  action  rather  than  profession, 
it  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  say  to  what  sect  or  creed 
the  majority  of  mankind  belonged.  Christian,  Turk,  Jew, 
and  Heathen,  in  fact,  are  not  to  be  recognized  save  by  com- 
plexion and  habiliment,  or  by  their  frequenting  this  or  that 
place  of  public  worship,  and  the  profession  of  this  or  of  that 
system  of  opinion,  each  being  wont  to  swear  by  the  dictates 
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of  one  master  or  another.  As  regards  life  and  conversation 
it  is  the  same  with  all.  Inquiring  into  such  a  state  of  things, 
I  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  it  is  due  to  this  :  The 
majority  of  mankind  regard  the  ministry  of  their  Church  as 
a  dignity,  its  offices  as  benefices,  and  its  priests  or  pastors 
as  objects  of  the  highest  reverence.  -  With  the  vulgar,  such 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion.  As  soon,  indeed,  as 
abuses  had  crept  into  the  Christian  Church,  every  worthless 
person  seemed  seized  with  a  desire  to  administer  its  offices, 
and  the  propagation  of  a  Divine  Religion  was  made  to  subserve 
the  ends  of  sordid  avarice  and  base  ambition  ;  its  temples  were 
degraded  into  show-houses  ;  orators,  not  teachers,  appeared  in 
the  pulpits,  for  no  one  really  thought  of  instructing  the 
people  in  their  duties,  but  only  of  carrying  off  applause  for 
rhetorical  power,  and  of  attacking  opponents  ;  and  as  the 
subjects  of  discussion  were  mostly  novelties  and  paradoxical 
propositions  (these  taking  greatest  hold  on  the  vulgar,  and 
being  most  admired  of  them),  endless  disputes  arose,  and 
such  hatred  and  envy  and  uncharitableness  were  engendered 
as  no  length  of  time  has  yet  been  able  to  abate.  I  do  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  nothing  by  and  by  was  found  to  re- 
main of  the  primitive  religion  but  its  trappings  and  outward 
forms,  in  which  the  vulgar  seem  rather  to  flatter  God  than 
to  adore  him,  and  their  faith  degenerates  into  mere  credulity 
and  prejudice — and  what  prejudice  !  such  as  makes  brutes  of 
rational  men,  opposes  obstacles  of  all  kinds  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  use  of  those  faculties  by 
which  alone  truth  is  to  be  distinguished  from  error ;  obstacles, 
of  which  the  purpose  is,  as  it  seems,  entirely  to  extinguish 
the  light  of  the  understanding  in  the  soul.  Piety,  great 
God !  and  religion  are  thus  turned  into  foolish  mysteries,  and 
men  who  contemn  reason  and  reject  understanding  as  corrupt 
in  nature  are  strangely  believed  to  be  possessed  of  heavenly 
light !  Had  they,  in  truth,  but  one  spark  of  that  divine  fire, 
they  would  not  babble  as  they  do,  but  would  cease  from  their 
arrogant  ravings,  learn  to  worship  God  with  reverence  and 
understanding,  and  as  they  now  excel  in  hate  woidd  be  seen 
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distinguished  among  all  for  humility  and  loving  kindness ; 
they  would  no  longer  persecute  those  who  conscientiously 
differ  from  them  in  opinion  ;  and  were  it  the  eternal  salva- 
tion of  these,  and  not  their  own  fame  and  worldly  estate, 
that  was  in  question,  they  would  rather  be  found  to  pity  and 
compassionate  them.  Did  a  single  ray  of  the  divine  light 
reach  these  men,  it  would  moreover  show  itself  in  their 
doctrine  ;  but  I  confess  that  whilst  with  them  I  have  never 
been  able  sufficiently  to  admire  the  unfathomable  mysteries 
of  Scripture,  I  have  still  found  them  giving  utterance  to 
nothing  but  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  speculations,  artfully 
dressed  up  and  cunningly  accommodated  to  Holy  TVrit,  lest 
the  speakers  should  show  themselves  too  plainly  to  belong  to 
the  sect  of  the  Grecian  heathens.  Nor  was  it  enough  for 
these  men  to  discourse  with  the  Greeks ;  they  have  further 
taken  to  raving  with  the  Hebrew  prophets,  which  sufficiently 
proclaims  that  they  have  known  nothing  of  the  divineness  of 
Scripture  even  in  their  dreams.  The  more  they  have  aban- 
doned themselves  to  their  mystical  reveries,  indeed,  the  more 
plainly  have  they  shown  that  they  do  not  so  much  believe  in  as 
assent  to  the  Scriptures  ;  a  conclusion  that  further  appears  in 
this,  that  they  mostly  assume  as  the  basis  of  all  inquiry  into ' 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Bible,  that  it  is  everywhere  inspired 
and  literally  true.  But  this  is  the  very  matter  in  debate, 
and  should  first  appear  from  a  careful  examination  and 
close  criticism  of  the  text ;  whereby,  indeed,  a  right  under- 
standing of  Scripture  is  much  more  certainly  attained  than  by 
any  amount  of  human  ingenuity  and  gratuitous  speculation. 

"Weighing  these  things  in  my  mind,  and  seeing  that  our 
natural  understanding  wras  not  only  despised  as  a  guide,  but 
even  condemned  as  the  well-spring  of  impiety  by  many,  and 
further,  that  human  commentaries  were  frequently  substituted 
for  divine  decrees,  that  credulity  was  accounted  faith,  that 
philosophical  controversies  were  waged  with  the  utmost  heat, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  before  the  judge,  and  that  out  of 
these  sprang  the  most  cruel  hatreds  and  dissensions,  seditious 
movements,  and  other  acts  which  it  were  tedious  to  enumerate 
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here,  I  resolved  with  myself  forthwith  to  examine  the 
Scriptures  anew,  in  a  spirit  of  entire  freedom  and  without 
prejudice,  to  affirm  nothing  as  to  their  meaning  and  to  ac- 
knowledge nothing  in  the  shape  of  doctrine,  which  I  did  not 
find  most  plainly  set  down  in  their  pages.  Fortified  with 
these  resolutions,  I  drew  up  "  A  method  of  studying  and  inter- 
preting the  sacred  volume  "  for  myself,  and  guided  by  this  I 
set  out  by  inquiring  in  the  way  of  preliminary,  "What  is 
Prophecy?  and  In  what  manner  may  God  have  revealed 
himself  to  the  prophets  ?  Why  were  these  men  accepted  of 
God  ?  was  it  because  they  had  sublime  ideas  of  God  and 
Nature  ?  or  was  it  because  of  their  signal  piety  ?  Having 
satisfied  myself  on  these  points,  I  found  it  easy  to  determine 
that  the  authority  of  the  prophets  was  only  of  weight  in  those 
things  that  regard  the  usages  of  life  and  virtuous  conduct,  and 
that  in  other  directions  their  opinions  do  not  much  concern 
us.  These  conclusions  formed,  I  next  inquired  why  the  Jews 
were  called  the  chosen  people  of  God  ?  and  when  I  had  dis- 
covered that  it  was  only  because  God  had  selected  a  certain 
district  or  country  wherein  they  might  dwell  securely  and 
commodiously,  this  led  on  to  the  further  inference  that  the 
laws  revealed  to  Moses  by  God  were  nothing  more  than  a 
code  appropriate  to  the  peculiar  state  or  empire  of  the  He- 
brews ;  consequently,  that  no  nation  but  themselves  need  be 
held  bound  to  receive  this  code,  nor  even  the  Jews  themselves 
to  observe  its  precepts,  save  whilst  their  empire  endured. 
Moreover,  in  order  that  I  might  know  from  Scripture  whether 
the  human  heart  and  understanding  were  naturally  corrupt, 
I  proceeded  to  inquire  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  system 
of  religion,  or  the  Divine  law  propounded  by  the  prophets 
and  apostles  to  the  whole  human  race,  was  different  from  the 
religion  which  the  light  of  nature  teaches  ?  Next  I  asked 
whether  miracles  happened  in  contravention  of  the  order  of 
nature  or  not  ?  and  whether  the  Being  and  the  Providence 
of  God  were  more  certainly  declared  by  miracles  than  by  the 
things  which  we  clearly  and  distinctly  understand  by  their 
first  causes  ?    But  when  I  had  found  nothing  that  Scripture 
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taught  which  expressly  contradicted,  nay,  nothing  which 
did  not  entirely  accord  with  reason  and  understanding,  and 
saw,  moreover,  that  the  prophets  taught  none  but  plain  and 
simple  things  which  could  readily  be  apprehended  by  all,  and 
that  their  communications  were  made  in  a  style  and  manner, 
and  enforced  by  references  and  reasons,  that  are  most  apt  to 
move  the  popular  mind  to  devotion  to  God,  I  fully  persuaded 
myself  that  Scripture  left  reason  absolutely  free,  and  had 
nothing  in  common  with,  no  dependence  on,  Philosophy,  but 
that  this  as  well  as  that  must  support  itself  on  its  own 
footing. 

Now  that  I  may  demonstrate  these  conclusions  system- 
atically, and  set  the  whole  matter  at  rest,  I  first  show  in  what 
way  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted,  insisting  that  the  whole 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  matters  contained  therein 
is  to  be  derived  from  Scripture  itself,  and  not  from  what  is 
known  to  us  by  the  light  of  our  natural  understanding.  I 
then  speak  of  the  prejudices  that  have  arisen  from  the  vulgar 
having  worshipped  the  Book  of  Scripture  rather  than  the 
"Word  of  God — the  vulgar,  abandoned  to  superstition  and 
loving  the  relics  of  time  more  than  eternity  itself !  After  this 
I  show  that  the  Word  of  God  was  revealed  in  no  set  or  certain 
number  of  books,  but  is  the  simple  conception  of  the  Divine 
mind  imparted  to  the  prophets,  and  that  it  is  proclaimed  to 
consist  mainly  in  love  and  obedience  to  God  with  the  whole 
heart  and  mind,  and  in  the  practice  of  justice  and  charity  to 
our  neighbour.  I  then  exhibit  the  teachings  of  Scripture  as 
in  accordance  with  the  capacity  and  opinions  of  those  to 
whom  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  wont  to  preach  this,  the 
true  Word  of  God.  They  spoke  in  a  way  that  should  excite  no 
repugnance  in  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  in  a  style  that 
should  lead  to  a  ready  acceptance  of  their  doctrines.  The 
foundations  of  faith  next  made  known,  I  conclude  that  the 
end  and  object  of  revealed  knowledge  is  nothing  but  obedience, 
and  is  so  distinct  from  natural  knowledge  as  well  in  its  objects  as 
in  its  grounds  and  means  as  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  it, 
but  that  each  may  possess  its  own  province  without  clashing, 
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and  neither  need  be  subordinate  to  the  other.  Further,  as 
one  man  differs  notably  from  another  in  capacity  and  dispo- 
sition, as  one  agrees  and  another  disagrees  with  this  or  that 
opinion,  as  one  is  moved  to  devotion  by  that  which  disposes 
another  to  laughter,  I  conclude  that  freedom  of  opinion  be- 
longs of  right  to  all,  and  that  the  privilege  of  interpreting 
articles  of  faith  is  to  be  left  to  every  man  according  to  his 
capacity,  no  one  being  adjudged  pious  or  impious  save  by 
his  works.  On  this  footing  will  all  be  able  to  obey  Grod  with 
unconstrained  mind,  and  justice  and  charity  be  held  in  uni- 
versal estimation. 

After  thus  proclaiming  that  which  the  Divine  Law,  as 
revealed,  allows  to  all,  I  proceed  to  another  part  of  my 
subject,  and  argue  that  this  liberty  may  be  conceded  with 
safety  to  the  peace  of  the  State  and  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  or  ruling  powers ;  that  it  ought  always  to  be 
enjoyed,  and  that  it  cannot  be  denied  without  great  peril  to 
the  peace  and  much  damage  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
commonwealth.  In  the  demonstration  of  this  principle.  I 
begin  with  a  summary  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  which  I 
show  extend  as  far  as  the  desires  and  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual extend,  and  that  no  one  is  bound  by  natural  law  to 
live  according  to  the  pleasure  of  another,  but  that  every  one 
is  by  natural  title  the  rightful  asserter  of  his  own  inde- 
pendence. I  show,  besides,  that  no  one  can  truly  cede  this 
right  unless  he  transfer  the  power  of  defending  himself  to 
another;  and  that  he  necessarily  acquires  this  right  absolutely 
to  whom  is  transferred  the  right  of  each  individual  to  live  in 
his  own  way  and  to  defend  himself;  hence  I  prove  that  who- 
ever holds  the  sovereign  or  supreme  authority  in  the  State 
has  a  title  to  all  he  can  command,  and  is  the  sole  arbiter  of 
right  and  liberty,  the  other  members  of  the  body  politic 
being  bound  to  act  exclusively  on  his  decrees.  But  as  no 
one  can  so  divest  himself  of  the  right  of  self-defence  as  to 
cease  to  be  a  man,  I  conclude  that  no  individual  can  be  abso- 
lutely deprived  of  the  whole  of  his  natural  rights ;  but  that 
he  still  retains  something  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  it  were,  of 
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which  he  cannot  be  deprived  without  danger  to  the  State, 
and  which  is  therefore  either  tacitly  conceded  to  him,  or  is 
expressly  bargained  for  with  the  sovereign  authority.  Having 
advanced  so  far,  I  go  on  to  consider  the  Hebrew  Republic 
particularly,  in  order  to  show  in  what  way  and  by  whose 
command  religion  acquired  the  force  of  a  right,  and  take 
occasion  by  the  way  of  discussing  other  matters  that  seem  to 
me  worthy  of  special  attention.  In  conclusion,  I  show  that 
whoever  holds  the  reins  of  the  sovereign  or  supreme  power  in 
the  State  is  not  only  the  arbiter  of  civil  right,  but  is  also 
the  judge  and  interpreter  in  religious  matters,  and  alone  has 
the  title  to  decree  what  shall  be  held  just  or  unjust,  what 
shall  be  reputed  pious  or  profane  ;  and  I  wind  up  by  avowing 
my  conviction  that  he  or  they  govern  best  who  concede  to 
every  one  the  privilege  of  thinking  as  he  pleases  and  of 
saying  what  he  thinks. 

This  is  a  summary,  philosophical  reader,  of  what  I  now 
present  for  your  examination ;  and  I  trust  it  will  prove  not 
ungrateful  to  you,  by  reason  of  the  excellence  and  importance 
of  the  argument  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  its  several  parts,  to 
the  number  of  which  I  could  readily  have  added.  But  I 
must  not  have  this  Preface  grow  to  the  size  of  a  volume, 
especially  as  I  know  that  the  matters  I  handle  are  sufficiently 
interesting  to  persons  of  philosophic  and  inquiring  minds. 
To  others  indeed  I  do  not  commend  this  Treatise,  there  being 
nothing  in  it  which  I  could  hope  would  by  any  possibility 
give  them  pleasure ;  for  I  know  full  well  how  pertinaciously 
those  prejudices  stick  to  the  mind  which  have  been  embraced 
by  it  as  a  kind  of  religion  ;  I  know,  too,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  divest  the  vulgar  mind  of  superstition  and  puerile  fear ;  I 
know,  in  fine,  that  by  the  vulgar  constancy  is  accounted 
contumacy,  and  that  they  are  never  governed  by  reason,  but 
always  moved  to  praise  or  blame  by  impulse  or  affection.  I 
invite  not  the  vulgar,  therefore,  nor  those  whose  minds  like 
theirs  are  full  of  prejudices,  to  the  perusal  of  this  book.  I 
would  much  rather  they  neglected  it  entirely  than,  by  mis- 
construing its  purpose  and  contents  after  the  fashion  usual 
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with  them,  that  they  proved  troublesome,  and,  whilst  advan- 
taging themselves  in  nothing,  became  obnoxious  to  those  who 
would  show  a  freer  spirit  in  their  philosophy,  stood  not  this 
one  obstacle  in  the  way :  The  idea  that  Reason  should  be 
subordinate  to  Theology.  To  these  I  would  fain  believe  that 
my  work  may  indeed  be  serviceable. 

In  conclusion,  since  many  may  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  read  all  I  have  written,  I  take  occasion  to  say 
here,  as  I  do  at  the  end  of  my  Treatise,  that  I  have  written 
nothing  which  I  have  not  carefully  considered,  and  which  I 
have  not  submitted  to  the  chief  authorities  of  my  native  coun- 
try. Should  aught  however  that  I  have  said  be  held  to  con- 
travene the  laws  of  the  State,  or  to  be  opposed  to  the  common 
good,  I  would  have  it  impugned  and  rectified ;  for  I  know 
that  I  am  man  and  liable  to  err;  but  I  have  taken  great 
pains  not  to  err,  and  I  have  been  especially  solicitous  so  to 
express  myself,  as  that  all  I  have  written  should  be  found  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  my  country  and  with  piety  and 
good  manners. 


CHAPTER   I. 


OF   PROPHECY. 


Prophecy  or  revelation  is  certain  knowledge  communi- 
cated by  God  to  man.  A  Prophet  is  one  who  interprets  things 
revealed  by  God  to  those  who  of  themselves  cannot  have  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  them,  and  who  consequently  can  only 
receive  the  revelations  imparted  as  articles  of  faith.  The 
Hebrew  word  Nabi,  commonly  translated  Prophet,  signifies 
orator  or  interpreter,  but  is  always  used  to  signify  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Divine  will,  as  appears  from  Exodus  (vii.  1), 
where  God  says  to  Moses, — "  See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to 
Pharaoh :  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet ; " 
which  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said, — "  Since  Aaron  in  inter- 
preting what  thou  sayest  to  Pharaoh  plays  the  part  of  a 
prophet,  thou  shalt  therefore  be  as  a  god,  or  stand  in  the 
stead  of  a  god  to  Pharaoh." 

It  will  be  our  business  to  treat  of  the  Prophet  in  the  next 
chapter ;  here  we  shall  speak  of  Prophecy  only.  From  the 
definition  given  above,  it  follows  that  all  natural  knowledge 
may  be  entitled  Prophecy  ;  for  what  we  know  by  the  light 
of  nature  depends  entirely  on  a  knowledge  of  God  and  his 
eternal  decrees.  But  as  this  natural  knowledge  is  accessible 
to  all  men,  resting  as  it  is  does  on  foundations  that  are  com- 
mon to  mankind  at  large,  therefore  is  it  not  so  highly 
esteemed  of  the  vulgar,  whose  disposition  it  is  still  to  be  at- 
tracted by  rare  and  strange  incidents,  to  the  contempt  of 
natural  events.     This  is  the  reason  why  the  vulgar,  when 
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there  is  question  of  Prophecy,  always  presume  natural  know- 
ledge to  be  set  aside,  although  it  has  a  like  title  with  any 
other  kind  of  knowledge  to  be  called  divine,  seeing  that  it 
is  imparted  to  us  by  the  nature  of  God  and  his  decrees, 
and  is  not  different  from  the  knowledge  which  by  all  is  called 
divine,  save  that  divine  knowledge  surpasses  the  limits  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  that  the  laws  of  human  nature  con- 
sidered in  themselves  cannot  be  its  cause.  As  regards  cer- 
tainty, however,  which  natural  knowledge  always  involves, 
and  the  source  whence  it  proceeds,  namely,  God,  it  yields  in 
nowise  to  prophetic  knowledge, — unless,  forsooth,  it  were 
thought  or  rather  dreamed  that  the  prophets  possessed  human 
bodies,  indeed,  but  had  minds  other  than  human,  whereby 
their  sensations,  consciousness,  &c,  would  be  entirely  different 
from  ours.  Although  natural  knowledge  be  truly  divine, 
then,  still  its  teachers  cannot  be  called  prophets  ;*  for  the 
things  taught  may  be  perceived  and  understood  by  mankind 
at  large  with  the  same  certainty  as  by  those  who  jteach,  in 
virtue  of  common  natural  powers,  and  without  the  aid  of 
faith. 

Since  our  mind,  therefore,  in  containing  the  nature  of  God 
objectively  within  itself,  and  thereby  participating  in  his  na- 
ture, has  the  power  of  forming  clear  and  certain  ideas  which 
explain  the  nature  of  things  and  teach  the  purposes  of  life, 
it  may  be  assumed  on  the  ground  of  its  excellence  to  be  the 
prime  cause  of  Divine  revelation.  For  all  that  we  clearly  and 
adequately  understand  is  dictated  to  us  by  the  idea  of  God  and 

*  Prophets,  i.  e.  God's  interpreters.  He  alone  is  God's  interpreter,  in  fact,  who 
makes  known  Divine  commandments  revealed  to  him  hy  God  to  those  who  have 
not  been  so  favoured,  and  whose  belief  consequently  rests  on  no  ground  but  the 
authority  of  the  prophet  and  the  confidence  he  inspires.  "Were  it  otherwise,  did 
they  who  hearkened  to  the  prophet  become  prophets  in  their  turn,  as  they  become 
philosophers  who  listen  to  philosophical  discourses,  the  prophet  would  no  longer 
be  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  Divine  will  to  man,  for  then  would  they  who  hoard 
him  know  the  truth,  not  on  the  faith  of  the  prophet,  but  by  a  kind  of  Divine 
communication  like  his  own,  and  by  internal  testimony.  It  is  thus  that  the  sove- 
reign in  a  despotic  monarchy  is  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  law,  because  his  au- 
thority alone  enacts  and  enforces  it.  [N.B.— The  notes  without  the  signature  Ed. 
arc  the  author's. — Ed.~\ 
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nature,  as  has  been  already  said,  not  in  words,  indeed,  but  in  a 
much  more  excellent  way,  a  way  which  agrees  entirely  with  the 
nature  of  mind,  and  which  has  been  experienced  by  every 
one  undoubtedly  who  has  tasted  the  delights  of  intellectual 
certainty.  But  as  my  object  is  to  speak  of  those  things 
especially  which  bear  upon  the  Scriptures,  I  must  be  content 
in  this  place  to  say  nothing  more  of  the  light  of  nature,  and 
therefore  proceed  to  discuss  at  length  the  other  causes  and 
means  by  which. God  has  revealed  to  man  those  things  that 
are  beyond  the  sphere  of  natural  knowledge,  as  well  as  those 
that  do  not  surpass  its  compass ;  for  there  is  no  assignable 
reason  wherefore  God  should  not  also  in  other  ways  impart 
to  man  those  things  of  which  he  is  cognizant  by  the  light  of 
nature. 

Now  whatever  is  said  on  this  subject  must  be  deduced 
from  Scripture  alone.  For  what  can  we  possibly  say  of 
things  that  surpass  our  understanding  but  that  which  we 
have  from  the  mouths  of  the  prophets  and  the  pages  of  Holy 
Writ  ?  And  since,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  have  now  no 
prophets  among  us,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  draw  from 
the  sacred  writings  what  has  been  left  to  us  by  the  prophets 
of  old,  taking  care  always  to  ascribe  nothing  to  them,  to  set 
down  nothing  as  theirs,  which  they  have  not  plainly  and 
distinctly  declared.  But  here  it  is  to  be  especially  observed 
that  the  Jews  never  make  mention  of  mediate  or  particular 
causes ;  neither  do  they  seem  ever  to  regard  or  consider 
these ;  but  from  religion,  from  piety,  or,  as  is  commonly  said, 
from  devotion,  they  always  refer  everything  immediately  to 
God.  If,  for  example,  they  have  made  a  profit  of  their 
traffic,  they  say  the  advantage  has  been  given  to  them  by 
God ;  if  they  desire  anything  whatsoever,  they  say  that  God 
inclines  their  hearts  thereto  ;  and  if  any  thought  comes  into 
their  minds,  they  say  that  God  has  put  it  there.  Wherefore 
we  see  that  we  are  not  to  assume  everything  as  prophecy  and 
supernatural  communication  which  Scripture  says  God  im- 
parted to  any  one,  but  so  much  only  as  Scripture  declares 
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expressly  to  have  been  revealed,  or  as  from  the  context 
plainly  appears  to  be  revelation. 

If  we  turn  to  the  sacred  volume,  therefore,  we  shall  find 
all  that  God  reveals  to  the  prophets  to  be  imparted  to  them 
either  by  words  or  by  visions,  or  in  both  ways  at  once — both 
by  words  and  visions.  The  words,  and  the  visions  likewise, 
were,  however,  either  real,  actual,  and  independent  of  the 
imagination  of  the  prophet  who  heard  or  saw  them,  or  they 
were  imaginary,  the  imagination  of  the  prophet,  even  though 
watching,  being  so  disposed  as  to  lead  him  to  believe  that 
he  clearly  heard  certain  words,  or  distinctly  saw  certain 
visions. 

Now,  that  God  by  a  real  voice  revealed  to  Moses  the  laws 
which  he  desired  should  be  given  to  the  Jews  appears  from 
Exodus  (xxv.  22),  where  we  find  these  words,  "  And  there  I 
will  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  commune  with  thee  from 
above  the  mercy-seat,  from  between  the  two  cherubims," 
words  which  show  that  God  made  use  of  an  actual  voice  in 
giving  them  utterance ;  for  there,  in  the  place  pointed  out, 
Moses,  when  he  so  desired,  found  God  ready  to  hold  com- 
munication with  him;  and  I  shall  by  and  by  show  that  it 
was  by  a  true  voice  that  the  law  was  made  known.  The 
voice  with  which  God  called  Samuel  I  also  suspect  to  have 
been  a  real  voice,  for  we  find  the  incident  stated  thus 
(1  Sam.  iii.  21),  "And  the  Lord  appeared  again  in  Shiloh: 
for  the  Lord  revealed  himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord ; "  as  though  it  had  been  said  that  God 
manifested  himself  to  Samuel  by  vocal  sounds,  or  that 
Samuel  heard  God  speaking.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  Moses  and  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  we 
are  compelled  to  hold  that  the  voice  heard  by  Samuel  was 
imaginary ;  a  conclusion  which  is  also  forced  upon  us  from 
what  has  gone  before  in  the  narrative,  where  we  find  Samuel 
referring  the  voice  to  Eli,  with  whose  voico  he  was  of  course 
familiar ;  for,  called  on  three  several  occasions  by  God,  he 
still  imagined  that  he  was  summoned  by  Eli.     The  voice 
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which  Abimelech  heard  was  imaginary,  for  we  find  it  stated 
in  Genesis  (xx.  6.),  "  And  God  said  unto  him  in  a  dream," 
the  communication  of  God's  will  to  him  being  therefore 
made  not  when  he  was  wide  awake,  but  when  asleep  and 
dreaming,  a  state  in  which  the  imagination  is  most  apt  to 
bring  up  things  before  the  mind  that  have  no  existence  in 
fact. 

That  the  words  of  the  Decalogue  were  not  actually  pro- 
nounced by  God  is  the  opinion  of  some  among  the  Jews. 
They  conceive  that  the  Israelites  only  heard  a  noise,  and  no 
distinct  words,  during  the  continuance  of  which  they  became 
mentally  aware  of  the  Laws  of  the  Decalogue.  And  to  this 
view  I  have  myself  sometimes  inclined ;  for  I  see  that  the 
words  of  the  Decalogue  as  delivered  in  Exodus  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  of  the  Decalogue  as  it  occurs  in  Deu- 
teronomy, a  circumstance  from  which  it  seems  to  follow 
(inasmuch  as  God  spoke  but  once)  that  the  Decalogue  does 
not  give  the  very  words  of  God,  but  is  intended  to  convey 
his  precepts  only.  Nevertheless,  unless  violence  be  done  to 
the  plain  sense  of  Scripture,  we  must  admit  that  the  Israelites 
heard  a  real  voice  on  the.  occasion  when  the  Decalogue  was 
communicated,  for  in  Deuteronomy  (v.  4)  it  is  said  expressly, 
"  The  Lord  talked  with  you  face  to  face,"  &c,  i.  e.  spoke  as 
two  persons  hold  verbal  communication  with  one  another  by 
means  of  their  corporeal  organs.  Wherefore  it  seems  more 
in  accordance  with  Scripture  to  conclude  that  God  created  a 
certain  real  voice  by  which  he  revealed  the  Decalogue ;  and 
in  our  eighth  chapter  we  shall  take  occasion  to  explain  how 
it  happens  that  the  words  and  precepts  of  one  of  these  Deca- 
logues differ  from  those  of  the  other.  Even  then,  however, 
every  difficulty  will  not  have  been  removed  ;  for  it  does  not 
seem  slightly  in  contradiction  with  reason  to  imagine  that 
any  created  thing,  depending  like  all  else  on  God,  should 
have  power  given  it  to  express  the  essence  or  existence  of 
God  in  word  or  deed,  and  to  assume  his  personality,  as  is 
done  when  we  find  such  language  as  this  in  the  first  person, 

"  I,  Jehovah,  am  thy  God,"  &c.  And  although  when  any  one 

3* 
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says  with,  his  mouth  "  I  understand,"  no  one  imagines  that 
it  is  the  mouth  but  the  mind  of  the  speaker  which  under- 
stands, because  the  mouth  speaking  is  referred  to  the  nature 
of  the  man  who  speaks,  and  he  to  whom  the  words  are 
addressed  appreciates  by  the  nature  of  his  own  mind  the 
mind  of  the  speaker ;  still  I  do  not  see  how  they  who  pre- 
viously knew  nothing  of  God  but  his  name,  and  who  desired 
speech  with  him  that  they  might  be  assured  of  his  existence, 
— I  do  not  see,  I  say,  how  their  desire  would  be  satisfied  by  a 
creature  having  no  more  intimate  dependence  on  God  than 
any  other  created  thing  saying  to  them,  "  I  am  God."  I 
ask,  Had  God  disposed  the  lips  of  Moses — but  why  of  Moses  ? 
— of  any  created  thing  to  articulate  such  words  as  these,  "  I 
am  God,"  would  the  existence  of  God  have  therefore  been 
understood  ?  And  then  Scripture  seems  invariably  to  imply 
that  God  himself  spoke  when  the  Decalogue  was  delivered. 
He  came  down  from  heaven  upon  Mount  Sinai  for  the  special 
purpose  of  divulging  the  law,  and  the  Jews  not  only  heard 
his  voice,  but  their  chiefs  and  elders  saw  him  (Exodus  xx. 
10,  11).  Nor  does  the  law  revealed  to  Moses,  from  which  it 
was  not  permitted  to  take,  and  to  which  i^  was  not  law- 
ful to  add,  anything,  and  which  was  the  binding  code  of  the 
country,  ever  teach  that  God  is  incorporeal,  that  he  is  with- 
out form  and  features,  but  only  that  he  is  God ;  that  he  alone 
is  to  be  believed  in  and  worshipped,  and  that  no  image  of 
him  is  to  be  made  lest  his  true  worship  should  be  com- 
promised. Image  or  likeness  of  God  never  having  been 
seen,  none  could  be  fashioned  in  semblance  of  him,  but  must 
needs  be  formed  after  some  created  thing  which  had  been 
seen ;  and  thus,  having  homage  paid  it,  the  thing  represented, 
and  not  Jehovah,  would  be  thought  of,  and  have  the  honour 
and  worship  due  to  him  alone  bestowed  upon  it.  Never- 
theless Scripture  in  several  places  clearly  declares  that  God 
has  a  form ;  and  to  Moses'  petition,  whilst  conversing  with 
God,  to  be  shown  his  glory,  he  is  informed  that  no  man  shall 
see  God  and  live.  Putting  him  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  how- 
ever, God  covers  him  with  his  hand  as  he  passes,  but  with- 
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drawing  it  for  a  moment,  shows  Moses  "his  back  parts." 
And  here,  in  this  account,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  some 
mystery  or  allegory  lurks,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  at 
length  by  and  by.  At  present  I  proceed  to  point  out  those 
passages  in  Scripture  that  indicate  the  means  by  which  God 
has  revealed  his  decrees  to  man.* 

That  revelation  has  been  made  by  visions  only  appears 
from  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxii.),  where  God  declares 
his  anger  to-  David  by  an  angel  having  a  sword  in  his  hand. 
The  same  means  are  also  employed  in  the  case  of  Balaam. 
And  although  Maimonides  and  others  have  maintained  that 
these  and  other  histories  in  which  apparitions  of  angels  are 
mentioned  (that  of  Manoah,  that  of  Abraham,  when  he 
thought  of  immolating  his  son,  &c),  are  based  upon  dreams, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  with  his  waking  sense  can  see  an  angel ; 
this  seems  to  me  but  idle  talk,  in  which  Scripture  is  tortured 
into  Aristotelian  vanities  and  poetic  figments,  than  which  I 
find  nothing  more  reprehensible.  God  certainly  revealed  to 
Joseph  his  future  greatness,  not  by  an  apparition  or  vision, 
but  by  his  imagination.  To  Joshua,  on  the  contrary,  God 
revealed  himself  by  a  vision,  and  words  addressed  to  the  ear, 
showing  him  an  angel  armed  with  a  sword  like  the  leader  of 
a  host,  and  in  speech  by  the  angel's  mouth  bidding  him  do 
battle  for  the  people.  To  Isaiah  also  it  was  shown  in  a 
vision  how  Jehovah  had  withdrawn  his  favour  from  the 
Israelites,  the  thrice  holy  God  being  imagined  as  seated  on  a 

*  The  following  note,  from  a  paper  by  a  distinguished  writer,  will  probably 
satisfy  the  unprejudiced  reader  on  the  subject  of  direct  verbal  communication  from 
the  Almighty.— Ed. 

"  Shall  we,  dare  we,  conceive  God  as  speaking  ?  Did  God  speak,  we  must  then 
presume  him  to  be  possessed  of  human  parts,  with  the  several  corporeal  organs  in 
especial  upon  which  articulate  speech  depends.  To  me,  however,  it  appears  as 
absurd  to  imagine  a  human  body  without  each  and  all  of  its  members — without 
teeth,  for  example — as  to  think  of  Deity  with  a  set  of  teeth,  and,  as  a  sort  of 
necessary  sequence  to  this,  engaged  in  mastication,  for  the  teeth,  with  the  wise 
economy  of  means  so  conspicuous  in  our  wonderfully  compacted  frames,  whilst 
subservient  to  articulate  speech,  are  nevertheless  especially  provided  for  the  com- 
minution of  the  food." — Jacob  Grimm,  Utber  den  Vrsprung  der  Sj>rache,  S.  27.  -tte 
Aufl.,  8vo.    Berlin,  1858. 
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lofty  throne  surrounded  by  the  heavenly  host,  and  the  Israel- 
ites beneath  plunged  in  their  wickedness  and  sin,  and  so 
removed  to  the  uttermost  from  his  presence  and  protection. 
The  abject  state  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  his  day  was  under- 
stood and  keenly' felt  by  Isaiah,  and  the  calamities  in  store  for 
it  were  revealed  to  him  in  words  as  it  were  from  the  lips  of 
God.  It  were  easy  for  me  to  cite  many  similar  instances  from 
the  Scriptures,  did  I  not  believe  that  they  were  generally  well 
known. 

All  that  has  been  said  above,  however,  is  particularly  con- 
firmed by  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  (xii.  6,  7),  where 
we  find  these  words  :  "  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  the 
Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will 
speak  to  him  in  a  dream,"  i.  e.  by  figures  and  hieroglyphics, 
not  by  actual  words  and  a  real  voice.  The  text  proceeds  :  "  To 
my  servant  Moses  not  so ;  with  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to 
mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  the 
similitude  of  God  shall  he  behold,"  that  is,  Moses  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  should  speak  to  him  as  a  friend  without  fear,  as 
may  be  seen  more  at  large  in  Exodus  (xxxiii.  17).  The  pass- 
age just  quoted  makes  it  evident  that  the  prophets  generally 
did  not  hear  real  voices  or  words,  a  conclusion  still  further  con- 
firmed by  Deuteronomy  (xxxiv.  10),  where  it  is  written:  "And 
there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses  whom 
the  Lord  knew  face  to  face,"  words  which  must  still  be  un- 
derstood as  referring  to  knowledge  by  voice  only,  for  not  even 
did  Moses  ever  behold  the  very  face  of  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxxiii.). 

Other  than  these  means  I  find  none  in  Scripture  whereby 
God  ever  held  communication  with  man ;  so  that,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  none  others  are  to  be  imagined  or  admitted.  And 
although  we  clearly  understand  that  God  can  communicate  his 
will  to  man  in  various  ways, — for  without  having  recourse  to 
corporeal  media,  he  does  communicate  his  essence  to  our 
souls, — yet  that  a  man  should  by  his  mind  alone  be  able  to  per- 
ceive aught  which  is  not  included  within  the  fundamentals  of 
his  understanding,  and  which  cannot  be  deduced  therefrom, 
would  imply  that  he  possessed  a  mind  much  more  excellent, 
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much  nobler,  than  that  which  belongs  to  humanity  at  large. 
Wherefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  save  Christ  alone 
ever  attained  to  such  superiority  over  others  as  to  have  had 
the  precepts  of  God  which  lead  to  everlasting  life,  revealed 
to  him  immediately,  and  without  the  intervention  of  words  or 
a  vision.  God,  I  opine,  manifested  himself  by  the  mind  of 
Christ  Jesus  immediately  to  the  apostles,  as  He  formerly 
revealed  himself  to  Moses  by  the  medium  of  the  voice.  The 
voice  of  Christ,  consequently,  even  as  the  voice  which  Moses 
heard,  may  be  called  the  voice  of  God,  and  in  this  sense  also 
may  we  say  that  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  is,  the  wisdom 
which  is  more  than  human,  put  on  humanity  in  Christ,  and 
that  Christ,  consequently,  is  the  way  of  salvation. 

But  it  is  necessary  for  me  here  to  admonish  my  reader  that 
I  do  not  speak  either  in  affirmation  or  negation  of  those 
things  which  some  churches  declare  concerning  Christ,  for  I 
freely  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  them.  What  I  affirm 
I  derive  from  the  Scriptures  alone  ;  and  there  I  nowhere  read 
of  God  having  ever  appeared  to  or  spoken  with  Christ,  but  of 
God  revealed  through  Christ  to  the  apostles  as  the  way  of 
life,  and  finally  of  the  old  law  having  been  delivered  through 
an  angel  or  a  voice,  but  not  immediately  revealed  by  God  to 
man.  Wherefore,  if  Moses  spoke  face  to  face  with  God,  as 
one  man  speaks  with  another,  i.  e.  by  means  of  their  corporeal 
organs  severally,  Christ,  it  must  be  maintained,  communicated 
with  God  in  the  way  of  mind  with  mind.* 

Our  position  therefore  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  Christ 
no  one  has  received  the  revelations  of  God  save  by  the  aid  or 
medium  of  imagination,  viz.  by  means  of  words,  signs,  or 
visions ;  so  that  in  order  to  excel  in  prophesying  there  was 
no  need  of  a  more  perfect  mind,  but  only  of  a  more  vivid  im- 

*  Is  not  all  communication  with  the  Supreme  effected  in  the  way  of  mind  with 
mind  ?  God  incarnate  in  Christ,  in  the  Man  Christ,  in  man  furnished  with  mental 
aptitudes  to  receive  and  understand  the  decrees  of  his  Maker,  whether  issued  in 
words  or  visions,  mentally  apprehended,  or  read  on  the  everlasting  page  of  na- 
ture— in  no  case  is  it  ear  or  eye  or  any  sense,  hut  tnind,  that  is  in  communion 
withthe  Supreme  Intelligence. — Ed. 
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agination,  as  I  shall  clearly  show  in  the  next  chapter.  Here, 
meantime,  it  seems  proper  to  ask  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
the  expression,  "The  spirit  of  God  infused  into  the  pro- 
phets," or,  "The  prophets  spoke  from  or  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  God,"  an  inquiry  in  which  it  is  important,  in  the 
first  place,  to  learn  the  true  significance  of  the  Hebrew  word 
nil  ruagh,*  commonly  translated  spirit. 

Now  in  its  most  simple  sense  the  word  ruagh  signifies  wind 
or  vapour,  but  it  is  also  used  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
senses  :  1st,,  in  Psalm  cxxv.  (17),  for  example,  we  find  the  word 
employed  to  signify  the  breath  of  the  mouth :  "  Neither  is 
there  any  breath  in  their  mouths."  2nd,  In  1  Samuel  (xxx. 
12)  ruagh  imports  strength  in  the  sense  of  bodily  power  : 
"  And  when  he  had  eaten,  his  spirit  came  again  to  him."  3rd, 
The  word  means  courage  or  moral  strength,  as  in  Joshua 
(ii.  11),  "  Neither  did  there  remain  any  more  courage  [ruagh) 
in  any  man."  In  Ezekiel  the  word  occurs  with  the  same 
meaning  (ii.  2),  "And  the  spirit  entered  into  me  and  set  me 
on  my  feet."  4th,  The  word  is  further  used  to  signify  virtue  or 
aptitude,  as  in  Job,  where  we  find  these  words  (xxxii.  8), 
"  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  them  understanding,"  words  in  reply  to  Elihu  who 
has  just  expressed  himself  diffidently,  "on  account  of  his 
youth,"  in  the  presence  of  Job  and  his  friends,  "because  they 
were  very  old :  "  "  great  men,"  continues  Job,  "  are  not  [ne- 
cessarily] wise,  neither  do  the  aged  understand  judgment," 
which  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said  that  knowledge  and  under- 
standing depend  on  the  capacity  of  each  individual  man.  In 
the  same  sense,  nearly,  do  we  find  the  word  employed  in 
Numbers  (xxvii.  18),  "Take  thee  Joshua,  a  man  in  whom  is 
the  spirit."  5th,  The  word  ruagh  is  still  further  used  to 
signify  conduct  or  disposition,  as  in  Numbers  (xiv.  24), 
"  But  Caleb,  my  servant,  because  he  had  another  spirit  with 
him,  him  will  I  bring  into  the  land,"  &c.  In  Proverbs  (i. 
23)  we  find  these  words,  "  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  (i.  e. 
make  known  my  purpose)   unto  you."      In  this  sense  the 

*  Ruagh,  Heb.,  Rauch,  Germ.,  Reek,  Scotch  :  smoke,  vapour.— Ztf. 
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word  signifies  will,  desire,  mental  impulse,  as  in  Ezekiel 
(i.  12),  where  it  is  written,  "  Whither  the  spirit  was  to  go 
they  went/'  and  in  Isaiah  (xxx.  1),  "  "Woe  to  the  rebellious 
children  that  cover  with  a  covering,  but  not  of  my  spirit ;  " 
and  again  (xxix.  10),  "  The  Lord  hath  poured  out  on 
you  the  spirit  (i.  e.  the  desire)  of  deep  sleep."  In  Judges 
(viii.  3*)  we  have  this  phrase,  **  Then  was  their  spirit  soft- 
ened," and  here  the  word  implies  temper ;  and  in  Pro- 
verbs (xvi.  32)  we  are  told  that  "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is 
better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  (i.  e. 
his  passions)  than  he  that  taketh  a  cifcy,"  and  yet  again  in 
the  same  book  (xxv.  28),  "He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his 
own  spirit  (i.  e.  temper)  is  like  a  city  without  walls." 
In  Isaiah  again  (xxxiii.  11)  the  word  breath  {ruagh)  evidently 
signifies  evil  disposition,  in  these  words,  "  Your  breath  as  fire 
shall  devour  you." 

The  word  ruagh,  moreover,  as  it  signifies  disposition  of 
mind,  is  used  to  express  all  the  passions  and  even  modes  of  the 
soul.  We  have  therefore  the  phrase  lofty  spirit  for  proud 
spirit  or  pride,  lowly  spirit  for  humility,  good  spirit  for  be- 
nevolence, spirit  of  jealousy  for  jealousy,  spirit  of  lust  for 
fornication,  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  counsel,  of  fortitude,  &c,  for 
these  qualities  severally,  though,  in  the  Hebrew,  words  are 
more  frequently  used  substantively  than  adjectively.  6th, 
Ruagh  signifies  the  mind  or  soul  itself,  as  in  Ecclesiastes 
(iii.  19),  "  All  have  one  breath,  and  all  go  into  one  place." 
7th,  Finally,  the  word  ruagh  is  applied  to  the  quarters  of 
the  world,  because  of  the  winds  which  blow  from  these,  and 
also  to  the  sides  of  anything  that  look  towards  these  quarters. 
(Ezekiel  xxxvii.  9  and  xlii.  16  et  seq.) 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  everything  referred  to  God  is  very  commonly  said 
to  be  of  God.  1st,  Because  nature  belongs  to  God,  and  is  as  it 
were  a  part  of  himself,  as  when  the  "  Power  of  God,"  the 
"  Eye  of  God,"  is  mentioned.  2nd,  Because  everything  is  in 
the  power  of  God,  and  is  obedient  to  his  will.  Thus  the 
*  The  citation  here  appears  to  be  wrong.— Ed. 
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heavens  are  the  heavens  of  Gfod,  because  they  are  his  chariot 
and  his  dwelling-place.  Assyria  is  entitled  the  "  Scourge  of 
God/'  and  Nebuchodonosor  the  "  Servant  of  God/'  &c. 
3rd,  Because  the  thing  spoken  of  is  dedicate  to  God,  as  the 
temple  of  God,  the  bread  of  God,  a  Nazarene  of  God,  &c. 
4th,  Because  things  are  made  known  by  the  prophets,  not 
revealed  by  the  natural  understanding,  whence  the  law 
imparted  by  Moses  is  entitled  the  Law  of  God.  5th,  When 
things  have  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  superlative  degree,  they 
are  said  to  be  of  God  ;  thus,  very  high  mountains  are  called 
mountains  of  God,  very  deep  sleep  is  a  sleep  of  God,  and  it 
is  in  this  sense  that  Amos  (iv.  11)  is  to  be  understood,  when 
he  makes  Jehovah  himself  speak  thus :  "  I  have  destroyed 
you  as  the  destruction  of  God  destroyed  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah," that  is  to  say,  completely,  like  the  memorable 
instance  of  destruction  quoted  ;  for,  as  God  himself  speaks,  it 
is  impossible  to  explain  the  passage  appropriately  in  any  other 
way.  The  natural  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  entitled  wisdom  of 
God ;  in  other  words,  Solomon  was  very  wise,  he  possessed 
wisdom  much  above  the  common.  In  the  Psalms  great 
cedar-trees  are  designated  cedars  of  God,  to  indicate  their 
unusual  size.  In  1  Samuel  (xiv.  7)  we  find  the  expression, 
"  And  the  fear  of  God  fell  upon  the  people,"  used  to  signify 
that  it  was  a  great  fear  which  seized  them.  In  the  same 
way  indeed  was  everything  habitually  spoken  of  that  sur- 
passed the  comprehension  of  the  Jews,  and  of  which  the 
natural  causes  were  to  them  unknown  :  "  The  thunder  is  the 
muttering  or  angry  voice  of  God,  the  lightnings  are  his 
arrows,  &c."  The  Jews  indeed  believed  that  God  kept  the 
winds  confined  in  certain  caverns,  which  they  called  trea- 
sures of  God,  differing  in  their  views  from  the  Pagan  in  this 
only,  that  they  thought  Jehovah,  not  iEolus,  was  the  ruler  of 
the  storm.  On  the  same  grounds  miraculous  works  are 
called  works  of  God,  or  mighty  works.  And,  indeed,  all 
natural  events  are  the  work  of  God,  and  happen  by  the 
Divine  will  and  authority  alone.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the 
Psalmist  calls  the  miracles  of  Egypt  powers  of  God,  because 
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they  opened  up  a  way  of  safety  to  the  Jews,  expecting  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  whereby  their  wonder  and  admiration 
were  the  more  excited. 

When  in  the  Scriptures,  then,  we  observe  that  unusual 
events  in  nature  are  called  works  of  God,  and  trees  of 
mighty  dimensions  arc  spoken  of  as  trees  of  God,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  find  men  of  great  stature  and  strength, 
though  spoilers  and  ravishers,  designated  sons  of  God,  as  we 
do  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  ancients  generally  indeed, 
heathen  as  well  as  Jew,  were  accustomed  to  refer  everything 
of  peculiar  excellence  to  God.  Pharaoh,  when  he  had  heard 
Joseph's  interpretation  of  his  dream,  declared  that  the 
understanding  of  the  gods  dwelt,  in  him,  and  Kebucho- 
donosor  told  Daniel  that  he  possessed  the  understanding  of 
the  sacred  gods.  Among  the  Latins,  again,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  works  of  art  of  great  excellence  ascribed 
to  the  Divine  hand,  or,  as  the  Jews  would  have  said,  to  the 
hand  of  God. 

Those  passages  in  Scripture,  consequently,  in  which  there 
is  mention  made  of  the  spirit  of  God  are  easily  interpreted  and 
understood.  The  words  ruagh  Elohini,  and  ruagh  Jehovah 
— spirit  of  God  and  spirit  of  Jehovah — signify  nothing  more 
in  many  places  than  a  violent  and  excessively  dry  or  blight- 
ing wind.  Thus,  in  Isaiah  (xl.  7)  we  have,  "  The  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadeth :  because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
bloweth  upon  it,"  that  is  to  say,  because  blown  upon  by  a 
very  parching  and  strong  wind.  In  Genesis  (i.  2)  it  is  said 
that  the  spirit  of  God,  i.  e.  a  strong  wind,  moved  on  the  face 
of  the  waters.  In  other  places  the  word  ruagh  is  used  to 
designate  a  mighty  soul.  Gideon  and  Samson,  for  instance, 
are  spoken  of  as  spirits  of  God  ;  otherwise  they  were  daring 
men  prepared  for  every  emergency.  So  also  all  virtue,  all 
power,  beyond  the  common,  is  virtue  or  power  of  God,  as 
appears  in  Exodus  (xxxi.  3),  where  we  find  these  words, 
"  And  I  will  fill  him  with  the  spirit  of  God,"  which  means, 
as  the  text  itself  immediately  proceeds  to  explain,  with 
genius  and  art,  beyond  the  common  run  of  men.     In  Isaiah 
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(xi.  2)  it  is  written,  "  And  there  rested  upon  him  the  spirit 
of  God,"  which  signifies,  as  the  prophet  by  and  by  informs  us, 
in  a  way  that  is  very  common  in  Scripture,  such  virtues  as 
wisdom,  counsel,  fortitude,  &c.  The  melancholy  of  Saul, 
moreover,  is  designated  an  evil  spirit  of  God,  which  means 
no  more  in  fact  than  a  very  great  or  deep  melancholy  ;  for 
the  servants  of  Saul  who  called  the  melancholy  with  which 
he  was  possessed  a  melancholy  of  God,  were  those  who 
suggested  to  him  that  he  should  summon  a  musician  to  his 
presence,  who  by  playing  on  the  harp  might  calm  his  mind 
and  soothe  his  distemper,  a  course  which  plainly  shows  that 
by  the  phrase  melancholy  of  God  the  persons  about  Saul 
understood  a  common  but  very  great  melancholy.  The 
expression  spirit  of  God,  again,  is  used  to  signify  the  soul, 
life,  and  mind  of  man,  as  in  Job  (xxvii.  3),  "And  the 
spirit  of  God  is  in  my  nostrils,"  allusion  being  evidently 
made  to  what  is  said  in  Genesis  of  God's  breathing  the 
breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils  of  man.  In  the  same  way 
Ezekiel,  prophesying  to  the  dead  (xxxvii.  14),  says,  "  And  I 
shall  give  my  spirit  to  you  and  ye  shall  live,"  i.  e.  breathing 
on  them  he  would  restore  them  to  life.  It  is  in  the  same 
sense  that  we  are  to  understand  these  words  in  Job  (xxxiv. 
13),  "  If  he  (God)  set  his  heart  upon  man,  if  he  gather  unto 
himself  his  spirit  (i.  e.  the  mind  he  has  given)  and.his  breath, 
&c."  So  also  must  we  read  the  passage  in  Genesis  (vi.  3), 
where  it  is  said,  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with 
man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh,"  the  interpretation  being,  that 
henceforward  man  would  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
flesh,  and  not  of  the  understanding,  which  he  had  at  first  for 
his  guidance.  In  Psalm  li.  (10,  11)  we  find  this  impre- 
cation, "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me ;  cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence, 
and  take  not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me;"  the  meaning  of 
which  becomes  obvious  when  we  know  that  all  sins  were 
believed  to  proceed  from  the  flesh,  and  that  the  spirit,  mind, 
or  understanding,  prompted  only  to  good,  wherefore  the 
Psalmist  invokes  the  help  of  God  against  the  lusts  of  the 
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flesh,  whilst  he  prays  that  the  spirit  of  understanding,  which 
the  blessed  Lord  himself  bestows,  may  be  preserved  to 
him.  Scripture  frequently  representing  God  in  the  like- 
ness of  man,  and  ascribing  to  him  mind,  understanding, 
passions,  a  body,  breath,  &c,  in  order  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  weakness  of  the  vulgar,  we  therefore  frequently  find 
in  Holy  Writ  the  words  spirit  of  God  used  in  the  sense  of 
mind,  understanding,  the  passions,  strength,  and  breath  of  the 
mouth  of  God.  Thus  Isaiah  (xl.  13)  asks,  "  Who  hath 
directed  the  spirit  (or  mind)  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his  coun- 
sellor hath  taught  him  ?"  i.  e.  Who  but  God  himself  has  ever 
determined  the  Almighty  mind  to  will  or  decree  aught  ?  In 
lxiii.  10  of  the  same  prophet  we  read,  "  But  they  re- 
belled, and  vexed  his  holy  spirit."*  Here  the  phrase,  holy 
spirit,  or  spirit  of  God,  is  used  synonymously  with  the  law 
as  delivered  by  Moses,  because  this  law  explains  and  makes 
known  the  mind  of  God,  as  Isaiah  himself  proceeds  to  show 
in  the  verse  immediately  following  the  one  just  quoted : 
"  Where  is  he  who  put  his  holy  spirit  within  him  ?"  in  other 
words,  who  dictated  the  law  to  Moses ;  an  interpretation 
which  plainly  appears  from  the  whole  of  the  context.  Nehe- 
miah,  when  he  says  (ix.  20),  "Thou  gavest  also  thy  good 
spirit  to  instruct  them/'  is  speaking  of  the  time  when  the 
law  was  delivered;  and  the  same  thing  is  alluded  to  in 
Deuteronomy  (iv.  6),  where  Moses  says,  "  For  this  (the  law) 
is  your  wisdom  and  your  understanding,  &c."  The  Psalmist 
also  says  (cxliii.  11),  "  Thy  good  spirit  leads  me  into  level 
lands,"  i.  e.  Thy  revealed  will  guides  me  on  the  way  of  life. 
The  word  ruagh  also  signifies,  as  has  been  said,  spirit  in  the 

*  The  Scripture  texts  in  the  original  are  presumed  to  he  Spinoza's  own 
Yersion  from  the  Hebrew,  which  is  always  given  along  with  the  Latin.  The 
translation  of  the  above  text  is  as  follows  :  "Et  ipsi  amaritudine  et  tristitia 
affecerunt  spiritum  suse  sanctitatis," — "  and  they  afflicted  with  sorrow  and 
bitterness  the  spirit  of  his  holiness ;"  words  that  are  certainly  much  more  strik- 
ing and  forcible  than  those  in  the  common  English  Bible.  Spinoza  is  known  to 
have  made  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  he  himself,  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  destroyed  shortly  before  his  death.  The  English  texts  in  this 
translation  are  usually  from  the  accredited  version. — Ed. 
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sense  of  breath,  as  in  the  phrase  "  breath  of  God,"  which,  like 
mind  or  soul  and  body,  is  often  inappropriately  ascribed  to 
God  in  the  Scriptures.  The  word  occurs  with  this  significa- 
tion in  Psalm  xxxiii.  6,  "  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the 
heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his 
mouth."  The  word  again,  in  connection  with  God,  sometimes 
implies  power,  force,  virtue,  as  in  Job  (xxxiii.  4),  "  The  spirit 
of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath 
given  me  life ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  power,  or,  if  you  will,  the 
decree  of  God  hath  given  me  life.  The  Psalmist  speaking 
poetically  says:  "By  God's  command  were  the  heavens 
fashioned,  and  by  his  spirit  or  the  breath  of  his  mouth  (i.  e.  his 
decree  uttered  as  it  were  in  a  breath)  the  whole  of  the 
heavenly  host."  So  also  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  7  we  have  these 
words,  "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit,  or  whither  shall 
I  flee  from  thy  presence  ? "  expressions  which  the  Psalmist 
proceeds  to  amplify,  and  to  show  that  by  them  he  means  he 
cannot  go  where  he.  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Al- 
mighty's power  and  protecting  care.  Finally,  the  word  ruagh, 
translated  spirit  of  God,  is  used  in  Scripture  to  express  modes 
of  affection  of  the  Supreme  mind,  such  as  mercy,  loving- 
kindness,  &c.  This  is  seen  in  Micah  (ii.  7),  where  the  pro- 
phet asks,  "Is  the  spirit  (i.  e.  the  mercy)  of  God  strait- 
ened ?"  and  in  Zechariah  (iv.  6),  where  we  have  this,  "  Not 
by  might,  not  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit  (in  other  words,  by 
my  mercy),  saith  the  Lord."  In  the  same  sense,  I  believe, 
are  we  to  understand  ver.  12  of  ch.  vii.  of  the  same  prophet : 
u  And  they  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant  stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law,  and  the  words  which  the  Lord  of  hosts 
hath  sent  in  his  spirit  (i.  e.  his  mercy),  by  former  prophets." 
Haggai  also  has  the  following  (ii.  5),  "  So  my  spirit  (i.  e.  my 
grace)  remaineth  among  you,  fear  not ;"  and  further,  Isaiah 
(xlviii.  16),  "  And  now  the  Lord  God  and  his  spirit  hath 
sent  me  ;"  a  verse  in  which  the  word  spirit  may  bo  variously 
interpreted  indeed,  and  taken  to  signify  cither  the  mind  or 
the  mercy  of  God,  or  his  will  revealed  in  the  law ;  for  the 
prophet  continues  :  "  From  the  beginning  I  have  not  spoken 
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in  secret,  from  the  time  that  it  was,  there  am  I,  and  now  the 
Lord  God  in  his  spirit  hath  sent  me."  This  is  as  much  as  to 
say  the  prophet  made  no  secret  at  first  of  God's  anger  and  of 
the  sentence  that  had  gone  out  against  the  nation,  but  now 
was  he  a  messenger  of  good  tidings,  come  to  preach  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  to  announce  their  restoration  to  his  favour. 
That  the  verse  may  also  be  understood  as  referring  to  the 
will  of  God  revealed  in  the  law  of  Moses,  or  as  saying  that 
the  prophet  had  come  in  obedience  to  that  law  to  admonish 
the  Jews,  might  be  assumed  from  what  is  said  in  Leviticus 
(xix.  17).  Isaiah  certainly  admonishes  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  same  way  as  Moses  was  wont  to  do,  and  also  winds  up 
as  the  great  first  prophet  did,  by  foretelling  their  restoration. 
The  first  interpretation,  however,  is  that  which  I  myself 
prefer. 

Returning  to  our  subject,  from  this  long  array,  illustrative 
of  particular  and  diverse  applications  of  the  same  word,  I 
think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Scripture  phrases  such  as 
these,  "To  the  prophets  was  given  the  spirit  of  God," 
"  God  shed  his  spirit  upon  man,"  "  Men  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  God,  or  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c,  have  no  other  mean- 
ing than  that  the  prophets  possessed  certain  special  and 
extraordinary  powers,*  that  they  were  men  more  than  com- 
monly devout,  and  that  they  apprehended  or  knew  the  mind 
and  purposes  of  God ;  for  we  have  shown  that  the  word 
spirit,  ruagh  in  Hebrew,  signifies  as  well  the  mind  or  soul 
itself  as  the  modes  or  affections  of  the  mind  or  soul ;  whence 

*  Although  there  are  men  endowed  with  certain  advantages  which  nature 
has  denied  to  others,  it  is  not  said  that  these  men  are  raised  ahove  human  na- 
ture ;  because  for  this  it  were  necessary  that  they  possessed  qualities  in  peculiar, 
which  are  not  comprised  in  the  essence  or  definition  of  humanity.  The  stature 
of  a  giant,  for  example,  is  something  rare,  but  entirely  human.  In  the  same  way, 
the  talent  of  making  verses  impromptu  is  far  from  common,  but  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  which  surpasses  the  power  of  ordinary  humanity.  I  say  the  same  of 
that  faculty  which  some  men  have  of  representing  certain  things  to  themselves 
very  vividly  by  means  of  their  imagination,  and  this  not  in  sleep,  but  wide  awake, 
precisely  as  though  the  objects  were  present  to  them.  "Were  we  to  encounter 
one  who  possessed  other  "means  of  perception  than  those  that  belong  to  mankind 
at  large,  we  should  then  have  to  admit  that  he  was  more  than  mortal. 
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it  comes  that  the  law  as  it  makes  known  the  mind  of  God,  so 
is  it  often  spoken  of  as  the  spirit  or  understanding  of  God, 
and  by  an  extension  of  the  same  principle,  the  imagination 
of  the  prophets  (inasmuch  as  by  this  are  the  decrees  of  God 
revealed)  may  be  styled  the  mind  [of  God,  and  the  prophets 
themselves  be  said  to  be  possessed  of  the  mind  of  God.     And 
although  the  mind  of  the  Almighty  and  his  eternal  decrees 
are  written  upon  our  minds  also,  and  we  therefore  and  there- 
by perceive  and  know  the  mind  of  God* — and  here  I  speak 
by  the  letter  of  Scripture — still,  inasmuch  as  the  knowledge 
of  natural  things  is  common  to  all,  it  is  not  held  in  such  high 
esteem  by  the  vulgar,  as  has  been  already  said,  and  was  even 
wont  to  be  despised  by  the  Jews,  who  boasted  themselves 
superior  to  all  other  peoples,  and  cared  nothing  for  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  a  kind  that  was  shared  with  the 
world  at  large.     Finally,  the  prophets  were  said  to  have  the 
spirit  of  God  within  them,  because  men,  being  generally 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  prophetic  knowledge,  marvelled  at 
its  exhibition,  and  referring  it  as  they  do  other  wonderful  or 
portentous  things  immediately  to  God,  they  called  it  divine 
knowledge. 

We  may  therefore  affirm,  without  hesitation  or  reserve, 
that  the  prophets  perceived  not  the  revelations  of  God  save 
by  the  aid  of  imagination ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  medium 
of  words,  visions,  or  signs,  and  these  either  actual  or  imagin- 
ary. For,  as  we  find  no  other  means  of  communication 
besides  these  referred  to  in  Scripture,  we  are  not  to  hold  our- 
selves at  liberty  to  conceive  any  other,  as  I  have  already 
shown.  Wherefore,  or  by  what  law  of  nature,  this  is  so,  I  am 
free  to  confess  my  ignorance.  I  might  say  indeed,  as  others 
have  done,  that  it  is  by  the  power  or  will  of  God ;  but  then  I 
should  seem  to  myself  to  talk  idly ;  for  it  would  be  as  if  I 
pretended  to  explain  the  form  of  any  particular  thing  by  the 
use  of  some  transcendental  term.  All  things  are  made  by 
the  power  of  God  :  yea,  because  there  is  no  power  'in  nature 
but  the  power  of  God  alone ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  our  ignor- 

*  Vide  Editor's  note,  page  39.— Ed. 
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ance  of  the  causes  of  natural  things,  we  can  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  power  of  God.  The  power  of  God  is  therefore 
very  foolishly  invoked  when  the  natural  cause  of  anything,  in 
other  words,  the  very  power  of  God,  is  unknown.  But  nei- 
ther is  it  necessary  to  our  purpose  that  we  should  understand 
the  cause  of  prophetic  knowledge ;  for,  as  I  have  already 
declared,  I  here  pretend  to  do  no  more  than  to  discuss  the 
documents  of  Scripture,  that  from  these,  as  in  natural  science 
from  the  data  supplied  by  nature,  I  may  draw  my  con- 
clusions : — we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  causes  of  the 
documents  themselves. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  prophets  by  imagination  were 
made  cognizant  of  the  things  God  willed  to  reveal,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  they  perceived  many  things  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  understanding ;  for  from  words  and  visions  a 
much  longer  array  of  ideas  may  be  composed  than  from  those 
principles  and  ideas  on  which  the  whole  of  our  natural 
knowledge  reposes. 

And  this  consideration  explains  to  us  why  the  prophets 
almost  always  make  their  communications  allegorically  or 
enigmatically,  and  give  bodily  shape  and  form  to  spiritual 
things  in  general.  The  procedure  is  in  entire  conformity 
with  the  nature  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  On  the  same 
ground  also  we  no  longer  feel  surprise  when  in  Scripture  we 
find  the  Supreme  so  inappropriately  spoken  of  as  we  do  in  the 
Books  of  Numbers,  xi  .17,  and  1  Kings,  xxii.  2 ;  when  we 
meet  Micah  describing  God  as  seated  on  a  throne ;  Daniel 
portraying  the  Almighty  as  an  old  man  clothed  in  white 
raiment ;  Ezekiel  figuring  him  as  fire ;  those  about  Christ 
fancying  that  they  saw  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  likeness  of  a 
dove  descending,  whilst  the  apostles  conceived  that  they  saw 
it  in  the  shape  of  fiery  tongues,  and  Paul,  on  his  conversion, 
believed  that  he  beheld  a  great  light.  All  such  notions  and 
images  are  obviously  in  consonance  with  vulgar  ideas  of  God 
and  spirits.  Again,  and  to  conclude,  since  the  imagination 
has  something  of  a  flighty  and  inconstant  nature,  we  should 
expect,  as  we  find  the  case  to  be  in  fact,  that  the  power  of 
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prophecy  is  not  common,  that  it  does  not  remain  long  at 
a  time  with  those  who  possess  it,  and  that  neither  does  it 
come  upon  them  frequently.  On  the  contrary,  prophetic 
power  is  rare — very  few  men  possess  it,  and  in  these  it  is 
only  manifested  at  distant  and  uncertain  intervals.  Now 
this  being  the  case,  we  are  led  to  inquire  whence  might 
accrue  to  the  prophets  the  certainty  of  the  things  which  they 
perceived  by  force  of  their  imagination,  and  not  from  the 
assured  principles  of  the  understanding  ?  But  all  that  can  be 
said  in  answer  to  this  query  must  be  derived  from  Scripture : 
inasmuch  as  we  have  no  true  or  actual  science  of  such  mat- 
ters, we  cannot  explain  them  upon  first  principles  or  causes. 
The  teaching  of  Scripture,  however,  in  regard  to  the  certainty 
of  prophetic  teaching  can  be  elicited,  and  this  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  ascertain  in  the  following  chapter. 


Imaginary,  Imagination.  These  words  are  evidently  used  by  Spinoza  to 
signify  internal,  sensual  conceptions,  occurring  independently  of  external  agency. 
The  cerebral  parts,  to  which  impressions  made  on  the  organs  of  sense  are  con- 
veyed, and  where  these  become  mental  conceptions,  being  spontaneously  active, 
cause  impressions  or  conceptions  that  are  referred  to  the  outer  world.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  men  see  spectres,  hear  ghostly  sounds  when  awake,  or  ravishing  music  in 
their  sleep,  sit  at  wonderful  banquets,  are  visited  by  well-remembered  forms  and 
faces  in  their  dreams,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  we  account  for  the  idea  of  spirit, 
and  of  the  spiritual  world  in  general,  which  is  wholly  a  creation  of  our  own — with- 
out ourselves  it  has  no  existence,  it  is  within  us,  not  without ;  and  though  meta- 
physicians tell  us  that  it  is  the  mental  act  which  evokes  the  material  world,  still 
this  dictum  is  to  be  differently  understood.  Till  we  were,  to  us  very  certainly 
the  world  was  not ;  but  we  have  the  intuitive  assurance  that  before  we  were, 
the  world  was,  and  that  when  we  are  gone,  it  will  continue  to  be. — Ed. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OF   THE    PROPHET. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  ap- 
pears that  prophets  were  not  gifted  with  any  peculiar  superi- 
ority of  understanding,  but  only  with  a  certain  more  lively 
faculty  of  imagination,  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  This 
indeed  appears  plainly  from  the  Scripture  narratives  them- 
selves. Solomon,  for  instance,  excelled  all  his  contempo- 
raries in  wisdom,  but  he  was  not  therefore  possessed  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  Those  most  sagacious  persons,  Heman, 
Darda,  and  Kalchol,  were  not  prophets ;  whilst  others,  mere 
rustics  without  culture,  and  even  ignorant  women,  such  as 
Ha  gar,  the  servant  of  Abraham,  were  possessed  of  prophetic 
powers.  And  this  is  consonant  with  reason  and  experience  ; 
for  those  who  greatly  excel  in  strength  of  imagination  are 
often  less  able  to  see  things  truly  by  the  pure  light  of 
intellect ;  and  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  distinguished 
for  the  vigour  of  their  understanding,  are  apt  to  have  the 
power  of  imagination  more  tempered,  more  under  command, 
as  it  were,  and  distinct  from  pure  intelligence.  They  there- 
fore who  go  in  search  of  wisdom  and  a  knowledge  of  natural 
and  spiritual  things  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets  complete- 
ly mistake  their  way,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  at  length  ; 
little  caring  what  the  superstitious  may  say,  since  the  time, 
philosophy,  and  the  subject  itself,  demand  plain  speaking; 
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and  superstition  has  no  greater  hatred  of  aught  than  of  those 
who  advocate  simple  truth  and  strive  to  find  out  and  follow 
the  true  way  of  life.  And  with  grief  I  am  compelled  to  say- 
that  many  who  openly  admit  that  they  have  no  idea  of  God, 
and  know  nothing  of  him  save  by  created  things,  of  the 
causes  of  which  they  are  utterly  ignorant,  yet  do  not  hesitate 
to  accuse  religious  philosophers  of  Atheism. 

That  I  may  proceed  regularly,  however,  I  shall  now  go 
on  to  show  that  prophecies  have  varied  in  their  purport,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  imagination  and  bodily  temperament 
of  each  prophet,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  opinions  with 
which  they  were  severally  imbued ;  from  whence  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  never  made  prophet  wiser 
or  more  learned  than  it  found  him,  as  I  shall  show  more  in 
detail  immediately.  Here,  at  the  outset,  we  have  to  inquire 
as  to  the  certainty  of  the  prophets ;  first,  because  this  bears 
upon  the  entire  argument  of  the  present  chapter,  and  next, 
because  it  serves  us  somewhat  in  the  demonstration  at  which 
we  aim. 

Imagination  of  itself  not  involving  certainty  from  its  own 
nature,  as  does  every  clear  and  distinct  idea,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  sure  of  the  things  we  conceive  by  imagination,  it 
is  necessary  to  supplement  it  by  reasoning  ;  whence  it  follows 
that  of  itself  prophecy,  as  the  effect  of  imagination,  can  never 
involve  certainty  j  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  prophets 
were  never  certain  of  the  revelation  of  God  by  the  revelation 
itself,  but  always  by  some  supplementary  sign  or  condition. 
This  is  obvious  from  Genesis  xv.  8,  where  Abraham,  after 
having  heard  the  promise  made  him  by  God,  asks  for  a  sign, 
not  because  he  did  not  believe  God,  or  had  not  faith  in  him, 
but  that  he  might  know  it  was  God  indeed  who  had  made 
him  the  promise.  The  same  view  appears  still  more  clearly 
from  Gideon,  where  he  says  to  God,  "  Show  me  a  sign  that 
[I  may  know]  thou  talkest  with  me  "  (Judges  vi.  17).  God 
also  says  to  Moses,  "  And  this  [shall  be]  a  sign  to  thee,  that 
I  sent  thee."  Hezekiah,  who  had  long  been  aware  that 
Isaiah  was  a  prophet,  nevertheless  asks  for  a  sign  by  way  of 
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assurance  of  the  prophecy  of  restored  health  which  was  made 
him.  These  instances  suffice  to  show  that  the  prophets 
always  looked  for  a  sign  as  an  assurance  of  the  things  they 
prophesied  from  imagination ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
Moses  admonishes  the  people  always  to  demand  of  the  pro- 
phet a  sign,  such  as  the  predication  of  some  event  about  to 
happen,  as  a  security  that  he  did  not  speak  falsely.  Prophecy, 
therefore,  in  this  case  yields  the  palm  to  natural  knowledge, 
which  requires  no  sign,  but  by  its  own  nature  involves 
certainty.  Prophetic  certainty,  however,  was  not  mathe- 
matical, but  only  moral,  certainty,  as  appears  by  Scripture ; 
for  Moses  (Deut.  xiv.)  instructs  the  Jews  to  put  the  pro- 
phet to  death  who  should  propose  new  gods,  even  though  he 
supported  his  doctrine  by  signs  and  miracles  ;  "  for,"  Moses 
proceeds  to  say,  "  God  sometimes  sends  signs  and  miracles  to 
tempt  and  try  the  people."  Christ,  even,  spoke  in  very 
similar  terms  to  his  disciples,  as  appears  from  Matthew 
(xxiv.  24),  "  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  pro- 
phets, and  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders,  insomuch 
that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect." 
Then  Ezekiel  clearly  teaches  (xiv.  9)  that  God  sometimes 
deceives  men  through  prophets  by  false  revelations, — "  And  if 
the  prophet  be  deceived  when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  I, 
the  Lord,  have  deceived  that  prophet,"  &c.  ;  and  Micah 
(1  Kings  xxii.  22)  speaks  in  the  same  way  of  the  prophets  of 
Ahab  (who  by  their  false  predictions  led  him  to  do  battle  at 
Ramoth-Gilead,  where  he  was  slain). 

Now  though  all  this  seems  to  imply  that  prophecy  and 
revelation  were  very  doubtful  matters,  still  there  was  much  of 
certainty  in  them,  as  has  been  said  ;  for  God  never  deceives 
the  truly  pious  and  elect ;  but,  according  to  that  old  pro- 
verb quoted  by  Samuel  (1  xxiv.  13),  and  as  we  gather  from 
the  history  of  Abigail  and  the  words  employed,  we  are  to  con- 
clude that  God  makes  use  of  the  pious  as  instruments  of  his 
mercy,  and  of  the  impious  as  means  and  functionaries  of  his 
wrath.  This  clearly  appears  from  the  instance  of  Micah 
cited  above  ;  in  which,  though  God  had  resolved  to  deceive 
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Ahab  by  means  of  prophets,  he  only  made  use  of  false  pro- 
phets for  this  end,  revealing  matters  as  they  were  to  be  in 
fact  to  the  true  prophet,  who  was  not  prohibited  from  utter- 
ing the  truth.  Still,  as  I  have  said,  the  certainty  of  prophecy 
was  moral  only ;  for  no  man  can  justify  himself  before  God, 
nor  boast  that  he  is  the  instrument  of  God's  clemency,  as 
Scripture  and  the  thing  itself  declare,  for  the  displeasure 
of  God  seduced  David  into  taking  a  census  of  the  peo- 
ple, although  Scripture  bears  abundant  testimony  to  his 
piety. 

The  whole  of  prophetic  certainty  was  founded  upon  these 
three  considerations  :  1.  That  revealed  things  were  imagined 
by  the  prophets  in  a  most  vivid  manner,  and  as  men  are 
wont  to  be  affected  or  impressed  by  objects  whilst  awake.  2. 
That  they  were'conceived  by  signs.  3.  Lastly  and  especially, 
that  they  were  conceptions  of  prophets  having  minds  disposed 
to  justice  and  goodness  alone.  And  although  Scripture  does 
not  regularly  make  mention  of  a  sign,  it  is  still  to  be  believed 
that  the  prophets  always  received  one  ;  for  Scripture  does  not 
constantly  enumerate  all  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
an  event,  but  often  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  these 
are  known.  Besides,  we  may  concede  that  the  prophets 
who  foretold  or  spoke  of  nothing  new,  and  that  was  not  con- 
tained in  the  law  of  Moses,  did  not  require  a  sign  ;  inasmuch' 
as  what  they  said  was  confirmed  by  the  law.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah,  for  example,  speaking  of  the  desolation  of  Jerusa- 
lem, was  confirmed  by  all  the  other  prophets  and  by  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  law,  and  therefore  he  did  not  require  a 
sign  ;  but  Hananiah,  who,  in  opposition  to  Jeremiah  and  the 
rest  of  the  prophets,  foretold  the  speedy  restoration  of  the 
city,  necessarily  required  a  sign :  his  prediction  must  be 
doubted,  until  the  event  had  declared  its  truth  or  falsehood 
(vide  Jer.  xxviii.  9),  and  the  prediction  not  being  borne 
out  by  the  event  in  this  case,  Hananiah  was  put  to  death 
as  the  reward  of  his  false  prophesying. 

Since  the  assurance  which  the  prophets  had  from  their 
signs,  then,  was  not  mathematical,  or  such  as  arises  from  the 
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necessity  of  the  thing  perceived  or  seen,  but  was  only  moral, 
and  signs  were  merely  accorded  to  the  prophets  as  additional 
testimonies,  it  follows  that  the  signs  exhibited  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinions  and  capacity  of  the  prophets ;  so 
that  the  sign  which  would  have  sufficed  to  render  one  pro- 
phet certain  of  his  prediction,  would  have  been  altogether 
inadequate  to  convince  another,  professing  different  views 
and  opinions.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  signs 
exhibited  varied  with  each  individual  prophet ;  even  as  we 
have  shown  that  the  revelation  varied  with  every  prophet,  in 
harmony  with  his  natural  temperament,  his  imagination,  and 
the  kind  of  opinions  he  had  already  espoused.  In  regard  to 
temperament,  for  example,  if  the  prophet  were  of  a  hopeful 
and  lively  spirit,  his  prophecies  spoke  of  victory,  peace, 
abundance,  and  all  that  moves  mankind  to  gladness ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  were  of  a  sad  and  gloomy  disposition,  then 
disaster,  defeat,  and  every  evil  became  the  burthen  of  his  re- 
velation. Hence  as  the  prophet  was  mild  and  merciful,  or 
irascible  and  cruel,  &c,  was  he  apt  or  disposed  to  make  reve- 
lations of  an  agreeable  or  harrowing  nature.  Again,  as  the 
prophet  was  a  man  of  taste  and  culture,  so  did  he  receive  and 
make  known  Grod's  communications  in  an  elegant  and  ornate 
style  ;  but  as  he  was  rude  and  uncultivated,  so  were  his  reve- 
lations confused  and  inelegant.  The  same  thing  holds  good 
as  regards  the  revelations  made  by  the  imagination  :  were  the 
prophet  a  rustic,  then  oxen,  cows,  &c,  were  the  figures  that 
presented  themselves  to  him ;  were  he  a  soldier,  then  armies 
with  their  leaders ;  were  he  a  courtier,  then  the  royal  throne 
and  attendant  ministers  were  the  images  that  served  the 
purposes  of  communication.  Finally,  the  prophecy  varied 
according  to  the  variety  of  opinion  entertained  by  the  pro- 
phet. The  magi,  for  instance  (vide  Matthew  ii.),  who 
believed  in  the  vanities  of  astrology,  had  the  nativity  of 
Christ  revealed  to  them  by  the  imagination  of  a  star  appear- 
ing in  the  east.  To  the  augurs  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Ezek. 
xxi.  26)  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  revealed  in 
the  entrails  of  the  sacrificial  victims,  and  the  king  himself 
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had  information  of  the  same  event  from  the  oracles  he  con- 
sulted, and  from  the  direction  of  the  arrows  which  he  shot 
into  the  air  over  his  head.  And  to  conclude,  God  was  revealed 
as  indifferent  to  and  unwitting  the  actions  of  men  to  those 
prophets  who  believed  that  men  acted  of  their  own  free  will 
and  proper  power.  These  several  positions  I  proceed  to  de- 
monstrate seriatim  from  the  text  of  Scripture. 

The  first  position  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Elisha  (2  Kings 
iii.  15),  who,  that  he  might  prophesy  to  Jehoram,  desired  a 
minstrel,  or  a  musical  instrument,  to  be  brought  to  him  ;  and 
it  was  only  after  he  had  been  composed  by  sweet  sounds 
that  he  was  enabled  to  speak  joyful  tidings  to  Jehoram  and 
his  associates,  which  he  had  not  been  in  a  condition  to  do  be- 
fore, on  account  of  the  wrath  of  the  king  ;  for  they  that  are 
angry  with  any  one,  though  they  be  apt  enough  to  imagine 
evil,  are  little  inclined  to  imagine  good  of  him.  Some  indeed 
have  said  in  connection  with  this  matter,  that  God  does  not 
reveal  himself  to ,  the  angry  and  the  sorrowful ;  but  these 
persons  plainly  dream  ;  for  Moses  in  anger  against  Pharaoh, 
and  without  having  recourse  to  music,  foretold  that  wretched 
slaughter  of  the  firstborn  of  Egypt  (Exodus  xi.  5,  8). 
God  was  also  revealed  to  Cain  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  To 
Ezekiel,  impatient  from  anger,  were  revealed  the  misery  and 
the  contumacy  of  the  Jews  (Ezek.  iii.  14)  ;  and  Jere- 
miah, plunged  in  sorrow  and  weary  of  his  life,  prophesied 
the  calamities  that  were  to  befall  his  countrymen  in  such  dark 
colours  that  Josias  would  not  consent  to  consult  him,  but  pre- 
ferred a  female  contemporary  prophetess,  the  task  of  declaring 
God's  mercy  and  loving-kindness,  of  which  he  wished  to  hear, 
seeming  more  especially  adapted  to  the  female  genius  (vide 
Paralipomena  or  Chronicles,  Book  ii.  ch.  xxxv.) .  Micah,  also, 
never  prophesied  any  good  to  Ahab,  which  other  true  pro- 
phets did  nevertheless,  as  appears  from  1  Kings  xx.,  but  all 
his  life  long  prophesied  evil  (1  Kings  xxii.  7  and  still  more 
clearly  2  Chron.  xviii.  7).  Prophets  therefore,  according  to 
their  various  temperaments,  were  more  apt  for  revelations  of 
one  kind  than  of  another. 
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The  style,  again,  of  the  several  prophets  varies  greatly  as 
regards  elegance  of  diction.  The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and 
Amos  are  not  like  those  of  Isaiah  and  Nahum,  but  are 
•written  in  a  much  ruder  style.  Any  one  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  Hebrew  tongue  who  would  look  into  this  matter 
more  curiously,  by  comparing  the  different  prophets  chapter 
by  chapter  where  the  argument  happens  to  be  the  same, 
would  discover  a  vast  difference  in  their  several  styles.  To 
cite  one  or  two  examples  :  Let  the  courtier  Isaiah  (i.  11 — 20) 
be  contrasted  with  the  rustic  Amps  (v.  21 — 24)  in  the  passages 
now  referred  to.  Let  the  arrangement  and  reasoning  of 
Jeremiah  (xlix.)  writing  to  Edom  be  compared  with  the 
order  and  ratiocination  of  Obadiah,  and  the  40th  (19,  20) 
and  44th  (8)  chapters  of  Isaiah  be  compared  with  the  8th 
(8)  and  13th  (2)  chapters  of  Hosea.  And  so  of  other  in- 
stances, all  of  which  along  with  those  particularly  quoted, 
when  rightly  considered,  seem  clearly  to  show  that  God  used 
no  particular  style  in  making  his  communications  ;  but,  in 
the  same  measure  as  the  prophet  possessed  learning  and 
ability,  his  communications  were  either  concise  and  clear,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  rude,  prolix,  and  obscure. 

Prophetic  representations  and  hieroglyphics,  although 
meaning  to  express  the  same  thing,  varied  nevertheless.  The 
glory  of  God  leaving  the  temple  was  represented  differently 
to  Isaiah  and  to  Ezekiel.  The  Rabbins  indeed  will  have  it 
that  the  two  representations  are  nearly  identical,  only  that 
Ezekiel,  a  rustic  person,  having  been  beyond  measure  sur- 
prised, gave  a  more  particular  and  circumstantial  account  of 
what  he  saw.  But  unless  the  Rabbins  have  a  traditional  and 
certain  account  of  the  matter,  which  I  by  no  means  believe, 
they  plainly  invent  what  they  say  ;  for  Isaiah  saw  seraphim 
with  six  wings,  whilst  Ezekiel  saw  beasts  with  four  wings  ; 
Isaiah  saw  God  in  white  raiment  and  sitting  on  a  royal 
throne,  Ezekiel  saw  him  as  fire  : — each  undoubtedly  presumed 
he  saw  God  in  the  way  or  likeness  in  which  he  was  wont  to 
conceive  him. 

Nor  do  prophetic  accounts  vary  only  in  particulars ;  they 
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differ  much  in  perspicuity.    The  representations  of  Zechariah, 
as  we  learn  from  the  accounts  themselves,  were  so  obscure, 
that  without  an  explanation  they  could  not  be  understood  by 
himself ;  and  those  of  Daniel  were  so  dark,  that  even  when 
explained  they  were  still  unintelligible,  not  to  others  only,  but 
also  to  the  prophet  himself.     And  the  obscurity  here  was  not 
because  of  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  to  be  revealed,  (for  the 
subjects  were  purely  human,  and  in  no  wise  surpassed  human 
capacity,  save  in  so  far  as  they  were  prospective,)  but  only  be- 
cause the  imagination  of  Daniel  was  not  so  active  or  did  not 
possess  equal  prophetic  power  when  he  was  awake  as  when 
he   slept  ;    a    fact   which    appeared    in  this,   that  in   the 
beginning  of  his  prophesyings  he  was  so  much  alarmed  as 
almost  to  despair  of  his  strength  to  bear  their  burthen.     It 
was  probably  by  reason  of  this  weakness  of  his  imagination 
and  bodily  powers  that  his  visions  came  before  him  so  ob- 
scurely, that  even  with  the  help  of  an  explanation  he  could 
not  rightly  comprehend  them.     And  here  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  words  heard  by  Daniel  were  imaginary  only  (as  has 
been  shown  before)  ;  wherefore  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he, 
in  the  perturbation  of  the  moment,  should  have  heard  things 
so  indistinctly  and  imperfectly  that  he  found  it  impossible 
afterwards  to  understand  them.     They  who  maintain  that 
God  did  not  design  to  reveal  himself  clearly  to  Daniel  ap- 
pear not  to  have  read  the  words  of  the  angel,  who  says  ex- 
pressly (x.   14)  that  he  had  come  to  make  Daniel   under- 
stand what  should  befall  his  people  in  the  latter  days.    What 
was  intended  has  therefore  remained  an  enigma,  for  there 
was  no  one  then  living  with  such  strength  of  imagination  as 
would  have  made  a  clearer  revelation    possible.     Finally, 
when  we  observe  the  prophets  to  whom  it  was  revealed  that 
God  was  about  to  take  away  Elias  endeavouring  to  persuade 
Elisha  that  Elias  was  only  removed  to  another  place  where  he 
might  still  be  found  by  them,  it  was  plain  that  they  did  not 
rightly  understand  the  revelation  made  to  them.     It  seems 
unnecessary  to  carry  this  discussion  further :  nothing  appears 
more  manifestly  from  Scripture  than  that  God  endowed  one 
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prophet  much  more  largely  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  than 
another.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  show  that  prophecies, 
or  things  foretold  or  imparted,  varied  in  conformity  with  the 
opinions  of  the  several  prophets,  and  that  different  prophets 
entertained  various  and  even  contrary  opinions  and  prejudices 
(I  speak  of  merely  speculative  matters  thus  ;  for  of  those 
which  bear  on  morals  and  conduct  a  totally  different  view  is 
to  be  taken).  And  here  I  shall  proceed  inquiringly  and  at 
some  length  ;  for  I  esteem  this  subject  one  of  great  moment, 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  from  it  that  prophecy 
never  rendered  prophet  more  learned  than  he  was  before,  but 
still  left  him  in  possession  of  his  preconceived  opinions ; 
whereby  we  shall  escape  the  bondage  of  feeling  ourselves  tied 
down  in  matters  purely  speculative  by  anything  that  the 
prophets  have  said. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  with  what  eagerness  men  have 
still  tried  to  persuade  themselves  that  the  prophets  knew  all 
that  the  human  understanding  could  embrace.     Although 
several  parts  of  Scripture  clearly  inform  us  that  the  prophets 
were  ignorant  of  certain  things,  the  world  have  preferred  to 
maintain    that  they  did  not  understand  these  passages  of 
Scripture  rather  than  admit  that  the  prophets  were  ignorant 
of  anything ;  or  they  have  striven  so  to  twist  the  words  of 
Scripture,  as  to  make  it  say  what  there  plainly  was  no  inten- 
tion of  saying.     But,  if  either  of  these  courses  be  permitted, 
it  is  all  over  with  Scripture  as  an  authority ;  for  we  should 
then  seek  in  vain  to  prove  aught  from  Scripture,  if  those 
things  that  are  most  clearly  set  forth  are  put  among  the 
obscure  or  impenetrable  matters,  or  the  plainest  text  is  to 
be  arbitrarily  interpreted.     Nothing  in   Scripture,  for  ex- 
ample, is  clearer  than  that   Joshua  and  the  writer  of  his 
history  also  we»e  of  opinion  that  the  sun  moved  round  the 
earth — that  the  earth  was  at  rest,  the  sun  in  motion — and 
that  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  heavens  for  a  certain  time  upon 
a  certain  occasion.     Many,  however,  who  will  not  allow  that 
any  change  takes  place  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  explain  the 
passage  detailing  this  extraordinary  event  in  such  a  way  as 
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to  make  it  declare  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  others,  again,  farther 
advanced  in  philosophy,  and  aware  that  the  sun  is  at  rest 
whilst  the  earth  revolves  around  him,  have  striven  with  all 
their  might  to  extort  this  doctrine  from  words  which  say 
the  very  contrary, — at  which  I  confess  my  amazement !  But 
I  would  ask,  whether  we  were  bound  to  accept  Joshua  the 
warrior  as  a  competent  astronomer,  or  to  believe  that  by  a 
miracle  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  light  of  the  sun  might 
remain  longer  above  the  horizon  than  wont,  from  causes  of 
which  he  was  ignorant  ?  To  me  either  conclusion  appears 
equally  absurd.  I  prefer  saying  openly  that  Joshua  was 
ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  that  longer  continuance  of  the 
light  which  he  witnessed,  and  that  he  and  those  about  him 
believed  that  the  sun,  revolving  round  the  earth  in  its  daily 
course,  had  stood  still  on  the  day  in  question,  and  so  been 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  they  witnessed.  They  never 
thought  of  referring  it  to  any  less  obvious  cause,  such  as  to 
the  ice  and  hail  which  then  filled  the  air  (vide  Joshua 
x.  11),  and  which  might  have  given  rise  to  a  higher  re- 
fractive power  in  the  atmosphere  than  usual,  or,  in  fine,  to 
any  other  condition,  into  the  nature  of  which  it  is  not  our 
business  to  inquire.  In  the  same  way  and  according  to  his 
light  was  the  vision  of  the  backward  shadow  revealed  to 
Isaiah,  viz.  by  a  retrograde  ^movement  of  the  sun  ;  for  he 
too  thought  that  the  sun  was  in  motion  whilst  the  earth  was 
at  rest ;  and  probably  not  even  in  his  dreams  had  he  ever 
thought  of  parahelia.  Let  us,  then,  without  hesitation  admit 
so  much,  and  say  that  a  sign  might  appear,  and  Isaiah 
prophesy  before  the  king,  although  the  prophet  knew 
nothing  of  the  true  cause  of  the  wonders  he  witnessed. 

Of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  although  its  construction  was 
revealed  by  God,  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said,  viz.  that  all 
its  proportions  and  parts  were  in  conformity  with  the  ca- 
pacity and  opinions  of  Solomon  ;  for  as  we  are  not  held 
to  the  belief  that  Solomon  was  a  great  mathematician,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  affirm  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  true 
relation  between  the  circumference  of  a  circle  and  its  diame- 
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ter,  but  that  "with  common  workmen  he  believed  it  to  be  as 
three  to  one.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  we  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  text  in  1  Kings  (vii.  23)* 
I  know  not,  I  vow,  what  can  ever  be  made  out  of  any  other 
part  of  Scripture  ;  for  the  construction  of  the  molten  sea  is 
detailed  simply  and  as  matter  of  history  ;  and  if  we  are  told 
that  Scripture  meant  otherwise,  but  for  some  reason  unknown 
to  us,  chose  to  write  in  such  a  way,  this  were  equivalent  to  a 
subversion  of  all  its  authority ;  for  then  might  the  same 
thing  be  said  with  equal  right  of  every  individual  passage, 
and  thus  whatever  human  folly  and  perversity  could  imagine 
might  come  to  be  paraded  and  defended  on  the  teaching  of 
Scripture.  But  what  -we  have  ourselves  advanced  has  no- 
thing of  impiety  about  it,  for  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Joshua,  &c, 
although  prophets,  were  still  men,  and  men  who  thought  that 
nothing  interesting  to  mankind  at  large  was  indifferent  to 
them. 

To  Noah,  too,  according  to  his  knowledge,  was  revealed 
God's  purpose  of  destroying  the  human  kind,  because  he 
thought  that  beyond  the  confines  of  Palestine  the  world  was 
uninhabited.  Nor  indeed  does  true  piety  run  any  risk 
when  the  prophets  are  maintained  to  have  been  ill  informed 
on  such  matters  ;f  they  show  their  ignorance  of  things  of 
much  greater  moment,  teaching  nothing  grand  or  compre- 
hensive of  the  Divine  nature,  but  uttering  merely  vulgar 
opinions,  with  which  the  revelations  they  imparted  were  in 
conformity,  as  I  shall  immediately  show  by  numerous  refer- 
ences to  their  writings  in  the  sacred  volume.  The  prophets 
therefore,  as  it  appears,  are  less  to  be  commended  for  sublimity 
of  genius  and  extent  of  knowledge  than  for  piety  and  con- 
stancy.    Adam,  to  whom  God  was  first  revealed,  did  not 

*  Pieferring  to  the  molten  sea  10  cubits  across  and  30  cubits  round 
about. — Ed. 

t  No  one  in  much  later  days,  when  the  news  arrived  in  Paris,  took  the 
French  drummer's  account  of  the  state  of  matters  in  Switzerland,  mi  pied  de  la 
Uttre,  when  he  informed  his  friends  at  home  that  the  army  had  now  reached  the 
end  of  the  world :  "  Nous  sommes  ici  au  bout  du  monde !  Ici  on  touche  le  soleil 
de  la  main ! " — Ed. 
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know  that  God  was  omnipresent  and  omniscient ;  for  he  tried 
to  hide  himself,  and  strove  to  excuse  his  sin  before  God, 
precisely  as  he  would  have  done  in  the  presence  of  another 
man.  Hereby  we  see  that  the  revelation  of  God  made  to 
Adam  was  according  to  his  capacity,  as  of  a  person  who  was 
not  ubiquitous,  who  was  not  cognizant  of  all  things,  and 
of  Adam's  guilt  in  particular ;  for  Adam  heard  or  seemed 
to  hear  the  voice  of  God  when  walking  in  the  garden, 
calling  him  by  name,  and  demanding  where  he  was ;  and 
finally,  when,  in  the  conversation  which  ensues,  Adam 
speaks  of  his  nakedness,  God  asks  him  whether  he  had 
not  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  ?  Adam 
plainly  knew  nothing  more  of  the  attributes  of  God  than 
that  he  was  the  creator  of  all  things.  To  Cain,  in  like 
manner,  God  was  revealed  according  to  his  condition,  viz.  as 
ignorant  of  human  affairs  ;  nor  was  any  higher  idea  of  God 
necessary  to  Cain  to  lead  him  to  repent  of  his  crime.  To 
Laban,  again,  God  revealed  himself  as  the  God  of  Abraham, 
because  Laban  believed  that  every  people  had  its  own  pe- 
culiar god  (vide  Genesis  xxxi.  29).  Abraham  himself  did 
not  know  that  God  was  ubiquitous,  and  had  foreknowledge 
of  all  things ;  for  when  he  heard  the  sentence  against  the 
Sodomites,  he  entreated  God  not  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
until  he  should  discover  whether  all  in  the  city  were  alike 
deserving  of  punishment  (Genesis  xviii.  24)  : — peradventure, 
he  says,  there  be  fifty  righteous  within  the  city.*  Nor  on 
other  occasions  was  God  revealed  otherwise  to  Abraham,  for 
thus  in  his  imagination  does  God  speak  to  him  (ver.  21), 
"I  will  go  down  now  and  see  whether  they  have  done 
altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  it  which  is  come  unto  me ; 
and  if  not,  I  will  know."  The  divine  testimony  concerning 
Abraham  indeed  contains  nothing  but  in  reference  to  his 

*  And  then  the  thing  of  clay  proceeds  to  reason  with,  and  fix,  as  it  were,  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  the  Almighty  maker  of  the  Universe !  Far  he  it  from 
thee  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked ;  shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  ?  Peradventure  there  be  40,  30,  20,  10,  &c— And  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  next  succeeding  chapter,  containing  the  terrible  story  of  Lot  and  his  daugh- 
ters ?— Ed. 
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obedience,  and  the  strictness  -with  which  he  commanded  his 
children  and  household  that  they  should  do  justice  and 
judgment ;  there  is  not  a  word  of  the  sublime  ideas  which  it 
were  fit  should  be  entertained  of  God.  Moses  himself  does 
not  sufficiently  perceive  that  God  is  omniscient,  and  governs 
all  human  actions  by  his  decrees  alone.  Although  God 
himself  has  said  to  him  (Exodus  iv.  1)  that  the  Israelites 
would  confide  in  him,  Moses  nevertheless  calls  the  matter  in 
question,  "  But  behold  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor  hearken 
to  my  voice."  God  was  consequently  revealed  to  him  as 
indifferent  to,  and  ignorant  of,  the  future  actions  of  mankind; 
for  he  gave  him  two  signs,  and  said  (Exodus  iv.  8),  "  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will  not  believe  thee,  neither 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  first  sign,  that  they  will  believe 
the  voice  of  the  latter  sign,  *  *  and  if  they  will  not  be- 
lieve these  two  signs,  *  *  then  thou  shalt  take  of  the  water 
of  the  river,  and  pour  it  upon  the  dry  land,  and  it  shall 
become  blood,"  &c.  And  indeed  whoever  weighs  the  words 
and  views  of  Moses  without  prejudice  will  readily  perceive 
that  his  opinion  of  God  amounted  to  this :  that  he  was  a 
Being  who  had  always  existed,  who  existed  now,  and  who 
would  exist  for  ever;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that  he 
called  God  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  letters  composing 
the  Hebrew  word  expressing  the  three  times  of  existence, 
past,  present,  and  future.  Of  his  nature,  however,  God 
taught  Moses  nothing,  but  that  he  was  merciful,  long-suffer- 
ing, &c,  and  especially  that  he  was  jealous  [of  his  position 
as  God  above  all  other  gods],  as  appears  from  very  many 
passages  of  Scripture.  Moses,  moreover,  believed  and  taught 
that  this  Being  differed  so  much  from  all  other  beings  that 
he  could  not  be  expressed  by  the  image  of  any  visible  thing, 
nor  could  be  even  looked  upon,  and  this  not  because  of  any- 
thing terrible  or  repugnant  in  God,  but  because  of  human 
weakness.  Further,  Moses  taught  that  God  by  reason  of  hi3 
power  was  one  and  alone ;  though  he  acknowledged  that 
there  were  other  entities  or  beings  which  (doubtless  by  the 
order  and  command  of  Jehovah)  ruled  in  his  stead ;  in  other 
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words,  that  there  were  beings  to  whom  God  gave  power  and  au- 
thority to  govern  nations,  and  to  provide  for  and  protect  them ; 
but  the  Being  whom  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  worship 
was  the  High  and  Supreme  God,  or,  to  use  the  Hebrew  phrase, 
the  God  of  all  gods.  Thus  in  the  Song  of  Moses  (Exodus 
xv.  11),  he  says,  "Who  among  the  gods  is  like  unto  thee, 

0  Jehovah  ?  "  and  further  (xviii.  11)  Jethro  exclaims,  "Now 

1  know  that  the  Lord  [Heb.  Jehovah]  is  greater  than  all 
gods ;  "  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Now  am  I  compelled  by  Moses 
to  allow  that  Jehovah  is  greatest  among  the  gods  and  of 
singular  power."  "Whether  Moses  believed  that  those  beings 
who  administered  in  the  place  of  God  were  created  by 
Jehovah  may  be  doubted ;  inasmuch  as  he  has  said  nothing, 
in  so  far  as  I  know,  of  their  creation  or  beginning ;  though 
he  taught  that  God  [Heb.  Elohim]  reduced  this  visible 
world  from  chaos  into  order,  scattered  over  it  the  seeds  of 
natural  things,  and  so  had  highest  power  and  highest  author- 
ity over  all ;  further  (vide  Deut.  x.  14,  15),  in  virtue  of 
this  supreme  right  and  authority,  that  he  had  chosen  the 
Hebrew  people  for  himself,  and  given  them  a  certain  territory 
or  land  to  dwell  in,  leaving  other  nations  and  regions  of  the 
earth  to  the  care  of  other  gods  his  substitutes  (Deut.  iv. 
19,  xxxii.  8,  9),  whence  he  was  called  the  God  of  the 
Israelites,  or  the  God  of  Jerusalem  in  the  singular,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  gods — those  appropriate  to  other  nations — were 
called  Gods,  in  the  plural.  For  this  reason  the  Jews  believed 
that  the  country  which  Jehovah  had  chosen  for  himself 
required  a  peculiar  form  of  worship,  different  from  that 
adapted  to  other  lands,  and  that  the  worship  of  the  gods  of 
other  lands  was  on  no  account  to  be  tolerated  within  their  own 
boundaries.  The  Jews  even  thought  that  some  of  the  people 
whom  the  King  of  Assyria  had  brought  into  the  land  of 
Judea  were  torn  in  pieces  by  lions  "  because  they  knew  not 
the  manner  of  the  gods  of  that  land  "  (vide  2  Kings  xvi. 
25,  et  scq.).  According  to  the  opinion  of  Eben  Ezra,*  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  Jacob,  about  to  journey  to  his  native 

*  A  Jewish  writer  of  liberal  views  much  esteemed  by  Spinoza.— iitf. 
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country,  admonished  his  sons  and  servants  that  they  should 
prepare  themselves  for  the  new  worship,  and  give  up  the 
worship  of  strange  gods,  i.  e.  of  the  gods  of  the  land  wherein 
they  were  then  dwelling,  (vide  Genesis  xxxv.  2,  4)  :  "  Put 
away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you,"  says  he;  "and 
they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange  gods  which  were  in 
their  hand,"  &c.  David  also  complained  to  Saul,  when 
forced  by  his  father's  wrath  to  flee  his  country,  that  he  "  had 
been  driven  from  the  heritage  of  Jehovah,  and  thrown  upon 
the  service  of  other  gods"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  19).  Finally,  the 
Jews  believed  that  this  Supreme  Being — God — had  his 
dwelling-place  in  heaven,*  an  opinion  very  prevalent  among 
heathen  nations  (vide  Deut.  xxxiii.  27). 

When  we  carefully  consider  the  revelations  of  Moses, 
therefore,  we  find  that  they  are  all  accommodated  to  such 
opinions  as  he  himself  entertained  :  inasmuch  as  he  believed 
God  to  be  endowed  with  such  attributes  as  mercy,  gracious- 
ness,  jealousy,  &c. ;  therefore  was  Jehovah  revealed  to  him 
alternately  as  a  merciful,  as  a  gracious,  as  a  jealous  God,  &c. 
This  plainly  appears  in  the  account  which  we  have  (Exodus 
xxxiii.  xxxiv.)  of  the  way  and  manner  in  which  God  appeared 
to  Closes,  when  he  besought  God  to  show  him  his  glory,  and 
was  informed  that  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  should  be  made 
to  pass  before  him,  but  that  he  could  not  see  the  face  of  the 
Lord.  Now  Moses  not  having  formed  any  idea  of  the 
similitude  of  God  in  his  brain,  and  as  God  was  only  revealed 
to  the  prophets  in  conformity  with  the  character  of  their 
opinions  and  imaginations,  God  could  not  present  himself 
to  Moses  in  any  definite  similitude.  And  this  occurred,  I 
say,  because  it  was  repugnant  to  the  imagination  of  Moses 
to  conceive  God  in  the  likeness  of  any  created  thing;  for 
other  prophets  —  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  &c.  —  testify  to 
having  seen  God.  It  was  for  this  reason  too  that  we  find 
these  words  added,  "For  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and 
live,"   an  opinion  in  harmony  with   the   views  of  Moses ; 

*  A  firmament ;  a  solid  crystalline  sphere  surrounding  the  earth ;  not  infinite 
space  as  conceived  hy  us. — Ed. 
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for  God  does  not  say  that  to  show  himself  were  in  contradic- 
tion with  the  Divine  nature,  as  the  thing  is  in  truth,  but 
that  it  cannot  be,  because  of  human  infirmity.  Further, 
when  God  informed  Moses  that  the  Jsraelites  in  worshipping 
a  calf  had  made  themselves  like  other  nations,  he  says 
(xxxiii.  2,  3)  that  he  would  send  an  angel,  that  is,  a  being 
who  should  have  charge  of  the  Israelites,  in  place  of  him- 
self, the  Supreme  Being,  for  that  he  would  not  remain  among 
them ;  whereby  nothing  was  left  to  Moses  by  which  it 
might  appear  that  the  Israelites  were  more  cherished  of 
the  Lord  God  himself  than  foreign  nations,  which  had  been 
put  under  the  charge  of  other  gods  ( ver.  1 6) .  Finally,  because 
God  was  presumed  to  dwell  in  heaven,  therefore  was  he 
revealed  as  descending  from  heaven  upon  the  mountain,  and 
Moses  also  ascended  the  mountain  that  he  might  hold  inter- 
course with  God ;  nothing  of  which  would  have  been  neces- 
sary had  he  conceived  God  as  alike  present  in  all  places. 

The  Israelites,  in  fact,  knew  almost  nothing  of  God,  al- 
though he  was  peculiarly  revealed  to  them,  a  truth  which  ap- 
pears but  too  plainly  when  a  very  few  days  afterwards  they 
abandoned  the  honour  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  bowed  them- 
selves before  a  golden  calf,  and  declared  that  the  gods  they  had 
brought  with  them  out  of  Egypt  should  be  their  deities.  Nor 
indeed  was  it  to  be  expected  that  men  accustomed  to  the 
superstitions  of  Egypt,  rude  in  manners,  degraded  by  most 
miserable  slavery,  should  have  had  any  right  understanding 
of  God,  or  that  Moses  should  even  have  taught  them  anything 
beyond  the  way  of  living  justly,  which  he  did,  not  indeed  as  a 
philosopher,  that  they  might  enjoy  freedom  of  spirit,  but  as  a 
legislator,  compelling  them  to  a  good  life,  by  commandments 
issued  under  pain  of  the  penalties  of  law.  Whence  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  rule  of  living  aright,  or  the  true  life — the  love  and 
adoration  of  God — was  to  them  a  slavery  rather  than  a  real 
liberty  and  gift  by  the  grace  of  God,  for  Moses  ordered  them 
to  love  God  and  to  keep  his  commandments  that  they  might 
show  themselves  grateful  for  past  favours,  viz.  their  escape 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  &c,  and  whilst  he  threatened  them 
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with  the  heaviest  penalties  if  they  transgressed,  he  promised 
them  ample  recompense  if  they  were  found  obedient  to  his 
precepts.  Moses  therefore  treated  the  Jews  as  parents  are 
wont  to  treat  children  before  they  have  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion.  It  is  certain  therefore  that  as  a  people  the 
Hebrews  were  ignorant  of  the  excellence  of  virtue,  and  of  all 
that  constitutes  true  happiness.  When  Jonah  thought  to 
flee  from  the  presence  of  God  by  shipping  for  Tarshish,  we 
can  only  conclude  that  he  believed  God  gave  charge  over  the 
countries  beyond  Judea  to  other  powers  as  his  substitutes. 
There  is  no  one  named  in  the  Old  Testament  who  has  spoken 
of  God  more  reasonably  than  Solomon,  who  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  in  natural  capacity ;  but  for  this  very  reason 
he  held  himself  above  the  law  (this  being  only  delivered  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  are  without  reason  and  great 
natural  abilities),  and  paid  little  attention  to,  nay  he  openly 
violated,  those  clauses  which  refer  especially  to  the  king 
(Deut.  xvii.  16,  17).  And  herein  it  may  be  observed,  in 
passing,  that  he  showed  little  wisdom  ;  neither  did  he  act  in  a 
way  becoming  a  philosopher,  for  he  sought  his  chief  delight 
in  merely  sensual  pleasures.  Still  he  taught  that  all  the 
good  things  of  fortune  were  vanities  to  man ;  that  there 
wras  nothing  more  excellent  than  understanding,  and  that 
the  greatest  punishment  a  man  could  suffer  was  to  be  afflicted 
with  foolishness  (Eccles.,  and  Prov.  x.  23). 

But  let  us  return  to  the  prophets,  of  the  discrepancy  of 
whose  opinions  we  had  already  begun  to  take  notice.  Now 
the  views  of  Ezekiel  have  been  found  by  the  Rabbins  so 
discordant  with  those  of  Moses  that  they  had  almost  come  to 
the  determination  of  not  admitting  his  books  into  the  Old 
Testament  as  canonical  (vide  Tractatus  de  Sabbato,  ch.  i. 
fol.  13)  ;  nay,  these  writings  would  certainly  have  been  ex- 
cluded, had  not  a  certain  Chananias  undertaken  to  explain 
them,  a  task  which,  we  are  informed,  he  only  accomplished 
with  great  labour,  and  after  all  it  is  not  certain  what  the  nature 
of  this  explanation  was,  for  his  work  is  lost ;  whether  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  commentary,  or  whether  he  ventured  daringly 
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to  alter  the  words  and  statements  of  Ezekiel.  However  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain,  referring  to  Ezekiel  as  we  have 
him,  that  his  18th  chapter  does  not  appear  to  agree  with 
Exodus  (xxxiv.  7),  nor  with  Jeremiah  (xxxii.  18),  &c. 
Samuel  believed  that  God  having  once  passed  a  decree  never 
repented  him  of  having  done  so ;  for  Saul,  contrite  for  the 
sin  he  had  committed,  and  desiring  to  worship  God  and  ob- 
tain his  forgiveness,  still  says  that  God's  decree  against  him 
will  not  be  changed.  Jeremiah,  on  the  other  hand,  had  it  re- 
vealed to  him  that  God  was  subject  to  repentance,  when  hav- 
ing made  a  decree,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  to  a  people,  they 
were  found  subsequently  to  alter  their  ways^for  better  or  worse 
(vide  1  Samuel  xviii.  8 — 10).  Joel  again  taught  that  God 
only  repented  him  of  the  evil  he  had  inflicted  (Joel  ii. 
13).  Finally,  it  appears  most  clearly  from  Genesis  (iv.*  7) 
that  man  may  overcome  temptations  to  sin,  and  do  well :  "  If 
thou  doest  well  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou 
doest  not  well,  sin'  lieth  at  the  door;"  words  which  are 
addressed  to  Cain,  who,  however,  did  not  get  the  better 
of  his  evil  passions,  as  appears  from  Scripture  itself  and 
the  history  of  Josephus.  The  same  thing  is  gathered  very 
plainly  from  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  just  referred  to, 
where  God  is  made  to  say,  "  If  a  nation  do  evil  in  my  sight, 
and  obey  not  my  voice,  then  I  will  repent  of  the  good  where- 
with I  said  I  would  benefit  them  ;  but  if  that  nation  against 
whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent 
of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them."  Paul,  how- 
ever (Epist.  to  Romans  ix.  10  et  seq.),  declares  quite  posi- 
tively that  men  have  no  power  over  the  temptations  of  the 
flesh  save  in  the  special  election  and  grace  of  God  ;  though, 
speaking  of  the  justice  of  God  (iii.  5,  and  vi.  19),  he  corrects 
himself,  and  says  that  he  has  been  speaking  as  a  man,  after 
the  manner  of  men,  and  because  of  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh. 
From  all  that  precedes  it  seems  sufficiently,  and  more 
than  sufficiently,  proved,  that  the  revelations  of  God  were 
accommodated  to  the  natural  capacities  and  adopted  opinions 
of  the  prophets,  and  that  the  prophets  may  have  been  ignor- 
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ant  of  things  having  reference  to  speculation  merely,  and  not 
bearing  upon  the  charities  and  usages  of  life ;  nay,  it  plainly 
appears  that  they  were  ignorant  in  this  wise,  and  entertained 
most  opposite  and  mutually  contradictory  speculative  opin- 
ions.    Wherefore  we  infer  that  we  are  never  to  look  to  the 
prophets  for  information  either  on  natural  or  spiritual  sub- 
jects,  and  come  to  the  conlusion  that  they  are  to  be  believed 
only  in  so  far  as  the  matter  and  purpose  of  their  revelations 
are  concerned,   every  one  in  all  other  particulars  being  at 
liberty  to  believe  what  he  pleases.     Take  the  instance  of  the 
revelation  of  Cain  by  way  of  illustration  ;  Cain  informs  us 
that  God  only  admonished  him  to  lead  a  good  life,  "  If  thou 
doest  well,"  &c,  but  taught  him  nothing  about  the  freedom 
of  the  will  or  other  subjects  of  philosophy;  wherefore,  al- 
though in  the  words  made  use  of  freedom  of  will  is  clearly 
implied,  we  still  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  take  an  opposite 
view,  when  we  find  the  words   and  reasoning  entirely  ac- 
commodated to  the  capacity  of  Cain.     So  aLo  we  see  that 
the  revelation  of  Micah  was  merely  meant  to  inform  Ahab  of 
the  real  issue  of  the  battle  against  Aram ;  and  so  much  only 
are  we  bound  to  believe  ;  all  the  other  particulars  set  forth  in 
that  revelation,  as  of  the  true  and  false  spirit  of  God,  of  the 
armies  of  heaven  standing  on  either  hand  of  God,  &c,  do  not 
really  concern  us,  so  that  every  one  may  believe  what  to  him 
seems  good  or  accords  with  his  mental  constitution.     In  the 
same  way  are  we  to  view  the  reasons  given  for  the  revelation 
made  by  God  to  Job  of  his  power  over  all  things,  if  indeed 
it  be  true  that  any  such  revelation  was  ever  made  to  Job, 
and  that  the  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to  compose  a  proper 
narrative,  and  not,  as  some  have  thought,  to  give  an  embroi- 
dered version  of  his  own  conceits.     However  this  may  be, 
the  allegations  are  still  entirely  in  consonance  with  the  views 
of  Job,  and  made  to  satisfy  him  alone,  not  as  of  universal 
application  and   calculated  to   convince  mankind   at  laro-e. 
Nor  are  the  reasonings  of  Christ  to  be  otherwise  regarded, 
by  which  he  convicted  the  Pharisees  of  ignorance  and  con- 
tempt,   and  exhorted   his  disciples   to  newness  of  life ;  his 
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reasonings  were  accommodated  to  the  opinions  and  principles 
of  those  about  him.  When  he  says  to  the  Pharisees,  for 
example  (Matt.  xii.  26),  "And  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he 
is  divided  against  himself,  how  then  shall  his  kingdom 
stand?"  lie  desired  nothing  more  than  to  convince  the 
.Pharisees  on  their  own  principles,  not  to  teach  that  there 
were  devils  or  any  kingdom  of  Satan.  So,  again,  when  to  his 
disciples  he  says  (Matt,  xviii.  10),  "Take  heed  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you  that 
in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  he  intended  only  to  admonish 
them  against  pride  in  themselves,  and  contempt  of  others, 
not  teaching  anything  positive  about  angels  or  heaven,  but 
using  the  language  he  does  the  better  to  persuade  his  dis- 
ciples. The  same  view,  in  fine,  is  to  be  taken  of  the  reason- 
ings and  signs  of  the  apostles  ;  but  of  these  I  need  not  speak 
more  at  length ;  for  were  I  to  quote  all  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  were  certainly  written  with  a  special  view 
to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  as  embracing  divine  doctrine  with- 
out great  detriment  to  true  philosophy,  I  should  have  to 
wander  far  from  the  path  of  brevity  which  I  have  marked  out 
for  myself.  Let  it  suffice,  therefore,  that  I  have  touched  upon 
a  few  topics  of  universal  application ;  particulars  and  further 
information  I  leave  to  the  industry  and  research  of  the 
curious  reader  himself.  The  subjects  now  discussed,  namely, 
Prophets  and  Prophecy,  falling  in  an  especial  manner  within 
the  scope  of  my  purpose,  which  is  to  sever  Philosophy  from 
Theology,  as  I  have  only  dealt  with  them  in  a  general  way, 
it  will  be  necessary  further  to  inquire  whether  the  gift  of 
Prophecy  was  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews  alone,  or  was  common 
to  them  and  other  nations,  and  then  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  election  of  the  Hebrew  people.  These 
matters  will  form  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF   THE    ELECTION   OF   THE   HEBREW   NATION.      WAS   THE    GIFT 
OF   PROPHECY    PECULIAR   TO   THE   JEWS  ? 

True  happiness  consists  in  Fruition  of  The  Good,  not  in 
any  glory  or  advantage  which  one  alone  enjoys  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others.  He  who  esteems  himself  blessed  because  he 
alone  enjoys,  or  enjoys  more  than  others,  for  he  is  more  pros- 
perous in  any  or  in  every  way  than  his  neighbour, — that 
man,  I  say,  knows  nothing  of  real  happiness,  of  the  soul's 
true  joy ;  such  happiness  as  he  tastes,  if  it  be  not  childish  or 
merely  sensual,  has  its  source  in  envy  and  evil  disposition 
alone.  Man's  true  happiness  consists  in  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, in  the  study  of  truth,  and  no  wise  in  this,  that  he  is 
wiser  than  others,  or  that  the  rest  of  the  world  are  without 
true  understanding ;  for  such  a  conclusion  would  not  add  to 
his  wisdom  or  his  real  happiness.  Whoever  should  rejoice 
on  such  grounds  would,  in  fact,  rejoice  in  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  and  so  show  himself  envious  and  evil-disposed,  and  as 
knowing  nothing  of  true  wisdom  and  peace  of  mind.  "When 
Scripture,  therefore,  in  order  to  keep  the  Jews  obedient  to 
the  laws,  declares  that  God  had  elected  them  to  himself  in 
preference  to  other  nations  (Deut.  x.  15),  that  he  was  nigh 
to  them  and  not  to  others  in  the  same  degree  (lb.  iv.  4 — 7), 
that  to  them  alone  he  had  prescribed  just  laws  (lb.  ver.  8) ;  and, 
lastly,  setting  others  aside,  that  he  had  made  himself  known 
to  them  alone  (lb.  ver.  32,  &c),  we  can  only  conclude  that  such 
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language  was  used  as  adapted  to  the  mental  state  and  capa- 
city of  the  Jews,  who,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and,  as  Moses  himself  bears  witness  (Deut.  ix.  6,  7), 
knew  nothing  of  happiness ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  they  as  a 
people  would  have  been  no  less  happy  and  prosperous  had 
God  called  all  other  nations  to   salvation  as  well  as  them. 
God  would  have  been  no  less  propitious  to  the  Jews  had  he 
chosen  to  be  equally  near  to  other  nations ;  neither  would  the 
laws  he  gave  them  have  been  less  just,  nor  they  themselves 
less  understanding,  had  he  given  like  laws  to  all ;  neither 
would  the  signs  and  wonders  he  showed  them  have  less  pro- 
claimed his  power  had  they  been  manifested  over  a  wider 
range,  nor  would  the  Jews  themselves  have  been  held  less 
bound  to  worship  him  had  he  elected  to  pour  out  his  bounties 
upon  all  mankind  alike.     If  God,  therefore,  says  to  Solomon 
(1  Kings  iii.  12)  that  he  had  given  him  more  wisdom  than 
any  man  who  had  ever  lived,  or  who  should  ever  come  after 
him,  this  is  probably  to  be  understood  as  meaning  no  more 
than  that  God  had  given  him  a  very  large  measure  of  under- 
standing,— at  all  events,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that 
God,  for  the  greater  delectation  of  Solomon,  had  engaged 
henceforward  to  bestow  no  such  ample  measure  of  under- 
standing on  any  man  as  he  had  shed  on  him ;  for  such  a  pro- 
mise could  have  added  nothing   to   Solomon's  wisdom,  nor 
would  a  wise  king  have  been  less  thankful  for  the  Divine 
beneficence,  had  he  been  informed  that  God  intended  to  be  no 
less  bountiful  to  all. 

But  yet,  and  admitting  that  Moses  spoke  to  the  Jews,  in 
the  passages  just  quoted,  according  to  their  powers  of  appre- 
hension, we  would  not  be  held  as  denying  that  God  had 
delivered  those  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  to  them  alone,  or  that 
he  had  spoken  with  them  only,  or,  in  fine,  as  saying  that  the 
Jews  had  not  seen  such  wonders  as  no  other  people  had  ever 
witnessed.  What  we  meant  to  say  amounts  only  to  this,  that 
Moses,  for  the  reasons  especially  assigned,  proceeded  as  he  did 
in  order  that  he  might  the  more  easily  lead  the  Jews  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God ;  and  then  we  desired  to  show  that 
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the  Jews  excelled  other  nations  neither  in  natural  knowledge,- 
nor  in  piety,  but  in  very  different  things.  In  other  words — 
and  here  with  Scripture  I  use  language  on  a  level  with  their 
capacities — I  say  that  the  Jews  were  plainly  chosen  by  God 
before  all  other  nations  for  reasons  other  than  because  of  the 
good  lives  they  led,  or  the  sublime  speculations  in  which  they 
indulged.  It  will  now  be  my  business  to  show,  seriatim,  on 
what  grounds  the  preference  was  founded. 

Before  I  begin,  however,  I  would  explain  in  a  few  words 
what  I  understand  by  the  government  of  God ;  by  the  out- 
ward and  inward  aid  of  God  ;  by  the  election  of  God  ;  and 
finally,  by  what  is  called  fate,  fortune,  or  destiny.  By  govern- 
ment or  guidance  of  God  I  understand  the  fixed  and  im- 
mutable order  of  nature,  or  concatenation  of  natural  things  ; 
for  I  have  already  said,  and  shall  have  further  occasion  to 
show,  that  the  universal  laws  of  nature,  according  to  which 
all  things  come  to  pass,  are  nothing  else  than  the  eternal 
decrees  of  God,  which  always  involve  eternal  truth  and 
eternal  necessity.  "Whether  we  say,  therefore,  that  all 
things  happen  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  or  are  ordered 
by  the  decree  and  direction  of  God,  we  say  the  same  thing. 
Again,  since  the  power  of  all  things  natural  is  nothing  but 
the  power  of  God  himself,  by  whom  alone  all  things  are 
determined  and  come  to  pass,  it  follows  that  whatever  man, 
who  is  himself  a  part  of  nature,  does  for  his  help  and  the 
upholding  of  his  being,  or  whatever  nature  presents  to  him  for 
this  end,  without  his  co-operation,  is  all  in  virtue  of  the 
divine  power,  whether  it  acts  through  human  nature  or  by 
means  that  are  external  to  the  nature  of  man.  Whatever, 
therefore,  human  nature  can  accomplish  of  itself  towards  the 
preservation  of  existence  may  with  right  be  called  the  inner 
help  of  God,  and  whatever  happens  for  our  good  through  the 
force  of  things  external  to  us  may  be  entitled  the  outer  help 
of  God.  On  this  ground  we  easily  gather  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  election  of  God  ;  for,  inasmuch  as  no  one 
does  anything  save  by  the  predetermined  order  of  nature,  in 
other  words,  by  the  eternal  decree  and  direction  of  God,  it 
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follows  that  no  one  chooses  for  himself  a  certain  course  of 
life,  or  does  aught  save  by  the  special  vocation  of  God,  who 
elects  him  in  preference  to  others  for  this  course  of  life,  or 
for  this  peculiar  work.  Lastly,  by  fortune,  or  destiny,  I 
understand  nothing  more  than  the  direction  of  God,  in  so  far 
as  he  governs  human  affairs  by  outward  and  unexpected 
causes.  These  things  premised,  we  return  to  our  subject, 
which  is  to  discover  on  what  grounds  the  Hebrew  nation  was 
said  to  have  been  chosen  by  God  for  his  people  in  preference 
to  all  other  nations. 

All  that  we  rightly  desire  may  be  referred  to  these  three 
heads,  viz.  to  know  things  by  their  first  causes ;  to  subdue 
our  passions,  or  acquire  virtuous  habits  ;  to  pass  our  lives  in 
safety  and  in  health.  The  means  which  subserve  the  first 
and  second  heads  directly,  and  which  in  so  far  may  be  re- 
garded as  proximate  and  efficient  causes,  inhere  in  the  nature 
of  man  himself ;  so  that  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  of 
virtuous  habits  lies  entirely  within  our  own  power,  or  de- 
pends on  the  laws  of  human  nature  alone.  For  this  reason 
it  may  be  confidently  maintained  that  these  gifts  belong  to 
no  nation  in  particular,  but  are  common,  and  always  were 
common,  to  the  whole  of  the  human  race  ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
incline  to  dream,  and  fancy  that  nature  formerly  created 
different  kinds  of  men.  The  means,  again,  which  insure 
security  of  life  and  good  health,  are  principally  comprised  in 
externals,  and  are  therefore  spoken  of  as  gifts  of  fortune ; 
because  they  mostly  depend  on  the  current  of  external  things, 
of  the  reason  of  which  we  are  often  ignorant,  so  that  here 
the  foolish  may  be  as  happy  or  unhappy  as  the  wise.  Still, 
human  forethought  and  watchfulness  are  of  vast  avail  in 
attaining  security  of  life,  and  in  escaping  injury  from  other 
men,  from  savage  beasts  and  from  adverse  influences.  To 
this  end  reason  and  experience  alike  declare  that  there  is  no 
better  or  more  certain  way  than  the  establishment  of  a  so- 
ciety or  state,  governed  by  definite  laws,  with  a  certain  district 
or  country  for  a  dwelling-place,  the  strength  of  all  the  members 
being  concentrated  in  one  body,  as  it  were,  that,  namely,  of 
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the  Society,  Commonwealth,  or  State.  To  the  formation 
and  preservation  of  such  a  society,  however,  no  small  amount 
of  genius  and  watchfulness  is  required ;  wherefore,  that 
society  will  be  the  most  secure  and  lasting,  and  least  liable  to 
the  assaults  of  accident,  which  is  founded  and  administered 
by  wise,  prudent,  and  watchful  men  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  state  established  and  ruled  over  by  men  of  a  ruder  mould 
will  be  more  dependent  on  fortuitous  events,  and  less  endur- 
ing. Should  a  state  so  founded  and  governed  endure  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  this  will  be  due  to  the  guidance 
of  another,  not  of  itself ;  and  should  it  have  survived  great 
dangers,  and  affairs  have  even  prospered  with  it,  then  will  it 
be  impossible  for  the  people  not  to  admire  and  to  adore  the 
guiding  hand  of  God  (i.  e.  in  so  far  as  God  acts  by  hidden 
external  causes,  and  not  by  means  inherent  in  the  mind  and 
nature  of  man),  for  then  nothing  will  have  happened  other- 
wise than  unexpectedly  and  against  likelihood,  in  ways  and 
by  means,  indeed,  which  would  be  apt  to  be  regarded  as 
miraculous. 

JSbw,  nations  are  particularly  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  institutions  and  laws  under  which  they  live, 
and  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  it  was  on  such  grounds, 
and  not  by  reason  of  superior  intelligence  or  nobler  qualities 
of  soul,  that  the  Jews  were  chosen  by  God  in  preference  to 
other  nations,  their  polity  being  calculated  to  secure  pros- 
perity, to  extend  their  empire,  and  to  endure  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  All  this  appears  very  plainly  from  Scrip- 
ture itself;  for  whoever  peruses  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  even  in 
a  cursory  manner,  will  perceive  that  the  Jews  excelled  other 
nations  in  this  only,  that  they  conducted  the  business  that 
bears  upon  security  of  life  successfully,  and  that  they  over- 
came many  great  dangers,  and  this  especially  by  the  outward 
aid  of  God  ;  in  other  respects  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been 
upon  a  par  with  other  nations,  to  which  God  herein  was  as 
propitious  as  to  them.  In  respect  of  understanding,  indeed 
(as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter),  the  Jews 
were  not  distinguished  :  they  entertained  very  poor  notions  of 
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nature  and  of  God,  and  were  not  therefore  elected  of  God  on 
the  score  of  superior  understanding  ;  neither  could  it  have 
been  by  reason  of  the  virtuous  and  true  lives  they  led ;  for  in 
this  particular  other  neighbouring  nations  were  their  equals, 
and  very  few  elect  could  have  been  found  among  them.  The 
election  or  calling  of  the  Jews,  therefore,  was  grounded  on 
their  temporal  prosperity  and  the  fitness  of  their  system  of 
polity  for  its  end ;  and  we  never  find  that  God  promised 
anything  but  this  to  the  patriarchs  and  their  successors.* 
Even  for  obedience  to  the  law  nothing  whatever  is  promised 
beyond  continuing  supremacy  to  their  power,  and  the  sen- 
sual enjoyments  of  life  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  for  contempt 
of  the  law  they  are  threatened  with  a  cancelling  of  the  bond 
that  bound  them  to  Jehovah,  with  an  end  to  their  power, 
and  disasters  of  different  kinds.  Nor  is  this  wonderful,  for 
the  end  of  all  society,  the  purpose  of  all  authority,  is  security 
of  life  and  estate ;  but  no  authority  can  exist  without  laws 
to  be  observed  by  all ;  for  were  the  several  members  of  any 
society  to  bid  adieu  to  law,  they  would  by  this  alone  dissolve 
their  society,  and  bring  the  authority  it  had  ever  possessed  to 
an  end.  Nothing  therefore  could  be  promised  to  the  Jewish 
people  for  steady  observance  of  their  law  but  security  of 
life,  and  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  thence  ensue  ;f 
and  for  disobedience  no  more  certain  penalty  could  be  pre- 
dicted than  dissolution  of  their  empire  and  the  evils  that 
usually  follow  such  an  event,  to  say  nothing  of  certain 
special  evils  which,  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  their 
society,  would  have  befallen  them  alone.  But  on  this  matter 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here  at  greater  length.  I  only 
add  that  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  were  revealed  and 


*  In  the  15th  chapter  of  Genesis  God  promised  Abraham  to  be  his  defender, 
and  to  reward  him  amply ;  and  Abraham  replies  that  he  can  now  look  for  no- 
thing that  should  be  precious  in  his  eyes,  as  he  is  childless,  and  far  advanced  in 
years. 

t  "  All  that  could  have  been  promised  the  Jews  was  therefore  security  of 
life."  On  this  point,  viz.  that  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  life  it  was  not  enough 
to  have  kept  the  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  Mark  x.  19,  21. 
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prescribed  to  the  Jews  alone,  for  when  God  chose  them  to 
form   a  peculiar  people,  and   to   found   a  new   state,  they 
necessarily  required  peculiar  laws.     Whether  God  also  pre- 
scribed especial  laws  to  other  nations,  and  revealed  himself  to 
them  in  a  prophetic  manner,  or  with  those  attributes  with 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  believe  God  to  be  endowed, 
does  not  appear  to  me  quite  certain.     This  much,  however,  is 
manifest,  and  to  be  gathered  from  Scripture,  that  other  na- 
tions possessed  authority  and  particular  laws  by  the  outward 
providence  or  direction  of  God ;    in  illustration  of  which 
position  I  quote  no  more  than  two  passages  from  Scripture. 
1st,  In  Genesis  (xiv.  18,  19,  20)  it  is  said  the  Melchisedek 
was  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  priest  of  the  most  high  God, 
and  that .  he  blessed  Abram,  as  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
priest  to  do  (vide  Numbers  vi.  23),  and,  lastly,  that  Abram  for 
the  glory  of  God  gave  a  tithe  of  all  spoil  to  this  priest  of 
God ;    particulars  which  plainly  show  that  God,  before  he 
had   founded   the   Hebrew  nation,  had  already  established 
kings  and  priests  in  Jerusalem,  and  prescribed  rites  and  laws 
for  their  observance ;  but  whether  this  were  done  propheti- 
cally is  not,  as  I  have  said,  sufficiently  determined.     Of  this, 
however,  I  feel  assured,  that  whilst  Abraham  abode  there  he 
lived  religiously,  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
country ;    for  Abraham  never  received  any  special  law  or 
ritual  from  God,  and  it  is  said,  nevertheless  (Genesis  xxvi.  5), 
that  Abraham  obeyed  the  voice  and  kept  the  statutes  and 
laws  of  God,  words  which  without  doubt  are  to  be  understood 
as  referring  to  the  voice,  charges,  statutes,  and  laws  of  the 
God  of  king  Melchisedek.     2nd,  The  Jews  are  addressed  in 
the  name  of  God  in  these  words,  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (i. 
10,  11)  :  "  Who  is  there  among  you  that  wTould  shut  the 
doors  [of  my  temple]  for  nought  ?  neither  do  ye  kindle  fire 
on  my  altar  for  nought.     I  have  no  pleasure  in  you,  &c. — 
for  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of 
the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in 
every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a 
pure  offering,  for  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen, 
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saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Now  these  words,  inasmuch  as 
without  violence  they  can  be  held  to  refer  to  no  time  but 
that  in  which  they  were  spoken,  more  than  sufficiently  show 
that  the  Jews  in  those  days  were  not  more  cherished  of  God 
than  other  nations ;  nay,  that  God  at  that  time  was  mani- 
fested even  more  to  other  nations  by  miracles  than  to  the 
Jews,  who  had  again  partially  and  without  miraculous  inter- 
position regained  their  empire.  At  a  later  period  the  Jews 
adopted  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  nations  accepted  of 
God. 

But  I  pass  on ;  for,  with  the  end  I  have  in  view,  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  have  shown  that  the  election  of  the  Jews 
was  based  on  nothing  but  their  temporal  prosperity  and 
liberty ;  to  have  made  known  the  manner  and  means  by 
which  their  position  as  a  state  was  obtained,  and  the  nature 
of  the  laws  under  which  they  lived,  in  so  far  as  they  bear 
upon  the  establishment  of  their  peculiar  polity ;  and,  finally, 
the  manner  in  which  these  laws  were  revealed.  In  other 
respects,  in  those  conditions  especially  in  which  the  true  hap- 
piness of  man  consists,  the  Jews  were  no  more  than  the  equals 
of  other  nations.  When  we  find  it  stated  in  Scripture,  there- 
fore (Deut.  iv.  7),  that  the  gods  of  no  other  nation  were  so  nigh 
to  them  as  God  was  nigh  to  the  Jews,  we  are  to  understand 
this  as  referring  to  temporal  superiority  alone,  and  to  the  time 
when  the  Jews  were  the  subjects  of  so  many  miraculous  in- 
terpositions ;  for  in  respect  of  understanding  and  virtue,  that 
is,  of  true  happiness,  God,  as  has  been  already  said,  and  as 
reason  proclaims,  is  equally  propitious  to  all ;  a  truth,  indeed, 
which  is  abundantly  attested  by  Scripture  also,  for  see  what 
the  Psalmist  says  (Ps.  cxlv.  18),  "  God  is  nigh  unto  all  them 
who  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth ;  "  and 
further  (lb.  ver.  9),  "  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works."  In  the  33rd  Psalm  (ver.  15)  it 
is  distinctly  said  that  God  gave  the  same  understanding  to 
all.  Here  are  the  words,  "He  fashioneth  their  hearts  alike," 
heart  being  here  synonymous  with  understanding,  the  Jews 
regarding  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  soul  and  of  intelligence, 
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a  fact  which  I  presume  to  be  sufficiently  well  known.  From 
Job  (xxviii.  28)  we  learn  that. God  said  to  man,  "Behold,  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is 
understanding."  Job,  therefore,  although  a  Gentile,  was 
most  accepted  of  all  men  by  God,  inasmuch  as  he  surpassed 
all  others  in  piety.  Still  more  to  the  point  is  Jonah  (iv.  2), 
who,  speaking  generally,  declares  God  to  be  gracious,  merci- 
ful, slow  to  anger,  of  great  kindness,  and  ready  to  repent 
of  the  evil  he  had  intended  to  do.  "  Should  not  I  spare 
Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  sixscore 
thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand  ?  "  Let  us  conclude,  therefore,  since  God 
is  equally  propitious  to  all,  that  every  one  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Jewish  society,  save  in  the  particular  respects  already  in- 
dicated, was  just  as  much  favoured  as  any  of  its  members  ;  in 
short,  that  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  were  alike.  Now  as  the 
business  of  the  prophet  was  not  so  much  to  teach  the  laws 
peculiar  to  his  nation  as  the  rules  of  a  virtuous  life,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  other  nations  had  their  prophets,  and  that  the 
gift  of  prophecy  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  This 
is  a  matter  borne  witness  to  by  profane  as  well  as  sacred  his- 
tory ;  and  although  it  does  not  appear  from  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  that  other  nations  had  so  many  prophets  as 
the  Jews,  or,  indeed,  that  any  Gentile  prophet  was  ever  ex- 
pressly commissioned  by  God,  this  is  of  no  moment,  for  the  Jews 
have  been  little  careful  to  write  the  history  of  any  other  peo- 
ple but  themselves.  It  is  enough  if  in  the  Old  Testament  we 
find  mention  made  of  more  than  one  Gentile  and  uncircum- 
cised  man — Noah,  Enoch,  Abimelech,  Balaam,  &c. — who  ap- 
peared as  prophets ;  and  then  the  later  Hebrew  prophets  were 
sent  not  only  to  their  own  people,  but  to  all  other  nations  by 
God.  Ezekiel  prophesied  to  all  the  nations  then  known ; 
Obadiah,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  the  Idumeans  alone,  and  Jonah 
to  the  Ninevites  especially.  Isaiah  not  only  bewails  and 
predicts  the  misfortunes  that  were  to  befall  the  Jews,  and  the 
joyful  restoration  of  that  people,  but  he  does  the  same  in  re- 
gard to  other  nations,  as,  for  instance,  where  he  says  (xvi.  9), 
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rt  I  will  bewail  with  the  weeping  of  Jazer  the  vine  of  Sibmah  : 
I  will  water  thee  with  my  tears,  0  Heshbon  and  Elealeh,"  &c. 
In  chapter  xix.  (19 — 25)  he  first  foretells  calamities  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  then  their  restoration  to  favour, — that  God 
"  should  first  smite  and  then  heal  them ;  "  that  he  should 
"  send  them  a  Saviour,  a  great  one,  who  should  deliver  them ; " 
that,  entreated  of  them,  he  should  be  known  to  Egypt  and  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  that,  finally,  they  doing  sacrifice  and  oblation, 
the  Lord  of  hosts  should  bless  them,  saying,  "  Blessed  be 
Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and 
Israel  mine  inheritance," — words  which  are  indeed  every 
way  worthy  of  especial  remark.  Jeremiah,  lastly,  is  called 
the  prophet,  not  of  the  Hebrew  people  alone,  but  of  the 
nations  (vide  Jer.  i.  5).  He  also  laments  over  the  evils  which 
he  prophesies,  and  rejoices  over  the  good  which  is  to  follow, 
"  Therefore  will  I  howl  for  Moab,  therefore  mine  heart  shall 
sound  for  Moab  like  a  drum"*  (xlviii.  31,  36)  ;  and  then  he 
foretells  the  re -establishment  of  the  Moabites,  as  well  as  of  the 
Egyptians,  Ammonites,  and  Elamites.  Wherefore  it  is  not 
matter  of  question  that  other  nations  had  their  prophets 
like  the  Jews,  who  prophesied  to  them  and  to  the  Jews  like- 
wise, and  although  Scripture  makes  mention  of  one  only — 
Balaam,  to  whom  the  future,  as  affecting  the  Jewish  and 
other  nations,  was  revealed,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
Balaam  prophesied  but  once  upon  the  particular  occasion  in- 
dicated ;  indeed,  from  his  history  it  appears  clearly  enough 
that  he  had  shown  himself  endowed  with  prophetic  and 
divine  gifts  at  other  times.  "When  Balak  orders  Balaam 
to  be  summoned  before  him,  for  example  (Numb.  xxii.  6), 
he  says,  "  For  I  wot  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed, 
and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed ;  "  words  which  show 
that  Balaam  was  endowed  with  the  same  virtue  as  that  con- 
ferred by  God  on  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  3).  Balaam,  then, 
as  accustomed  to  prophetic  visitations,  replies  to  the  messen- 
gers that  he  must  be  lodged  for  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
that  he  would  bring  them  what  the  Lord  should  speak  to  him, 
*  Like  pipe*,  Eng.  version.— Ed. 
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informing  Balak  himself  (Numb.  xxiv.  4),  that  "  he  (Balaam) 
hath  said,  -which  heard  the  words  of  God,  which  saw  the 
vision  of  the  Almighty,  fallen  into  a  trance,  but  having  his 
eyes  open."  Then  when  he  had  blessed  the  Jews  by  com- 
mand of  God,  he  began,  as  he  was  wont,  to  prophesy  of  other 
nations,  and  to  predict  future  events.  All  these  things  suffi- 
ciently indicated  that  Balaam  had  always  been  a  prophet,  or 
had  frequently  used  his  gift  of  prophecy,  and  that  he  possessed 
the  quality  of  soul  which  of  all  things  made  prophets  sure  of 
their  predictions,  viz.  a  mind  only  disposed  to  justice  and 
truth  ;  for  he  could  neither  bless  nor  curse  any  one  of  him- 
self, as  Balak  supposed,  but  only  those  whom  God  desired 
that  he  should  bless  or  curse  ;  wherefore,  he  replied  to  Balak 
that  though  he  should  give  him  his  house  full  of  gold  and 
silver,  he  would  not  go  beyond  the  commandment  of  God,  to 
do  either  good  or  evil  of  his  own  mind,  "  But  what  the  Lord 
sayeth  that  will  I  speak."  God,  however,  was  angry  with 
Balaam  for  setting  out  on  his  journey  towards  Balak,  as  he 
was  also  with  Moses  when  about  to  return  into  Egypt,  though 
it  was  by  command  of  the  Lord  (Exod.  iv.  24),  and  likewise 
with  Samuel,  because  he  had  taken  money  for  the  exercise  of 
his  prophetic  powers  (1  Sam.  ix.  2,  8) ;  "  For  there  is  not  a  just 
man  upon  earth  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not "  (Eccles. 
vii.  20).  The  sayings  of  Balaam  indeed  appear  to  have  been 
held  of  great  weight  by  God ;  and  his  power  of  cursing  must 
have  been  extraordinary,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  oftener 
than  once  in  Scripture  that  God,  to  show  his  great  mercy  and 
loving-kindness  towards  the  Israelites,  refused,  to  hear  Balaam, 
and  even  changed  his  cursing  into  blessing ;  whereby  we 
may  conclude  that  he  was  much  regarded  of  God,  for  the 
sayings  and  maledictions  of  the  impious  are  unheeded  by  the 
Supreme.  Balaam  is  to  be  esteemed  a  true  (prophet,  then, 
though  by  Joshua  he  is  called  a  "  soothsayer  "  (xiii.  22) ;  we 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  epithet  was  used  in  no  bad 
sense,  and  that  they  whom  the  Gentiles  called  soothsayers 
and  augurs  were  true  prophets,  whust  they  whom  Scripture 
frequently  denounces  and  condemns  were  false  soothsayers, 
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who  as  false  prophets  deceived  the  Jews,  as  clearly  appears 
from  many  passages  in  Holy  Writ. 

Let  us  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  but  was  common  to  them  and  the 
nations  around  them.  The  Pharisees,  however,  eagerly  con- 
tend for  the  contrary  view,  maintaining  that  the  divine  gift  of 
prophecy  was  given  to  the  Jewish  nation  alone,  whilst  in  other 
nations  future  events  were  foretold  by  virtue  of  some — I  know 
not  what — demoniacal  power,  which  superstition  has  not  yet 
denned.  The  part  of  Scripture  on  which  they  particularly 
rely,  as  authority  for  their  opinion,  is  that  verse  of  Exodus 
(xxxiii.  16)  where  Moses  says  to  God,  ".For  wherein  shall  it 
be  known  here  that  I  and  thy  people,  have  found  grace  in  thy 
sight  ?  Is  it  not  in  that  thou  goest  with  us  ?  So  shall  we  be 
separated,  I  and  thy  people,  from  all  the  people  that  are  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  "  a  verse  from  which  they  pretend  to 
infer  that  Moses  besought  God  to  be  nigh  to  the  Israelites 
alone,  reveal  himself  exclusively  to  them  by  prophecy,  and 
withhold  this  grace  from  all  other  nations.  Now  to  me 
it  appears  absurd  to  suppose  that  Moses  should  have  grudged 
the  presence  of  God  to  other  nations,  or  that  he  would  have 
dared  to  ask  anything  of  the  kind  imagined  from  the  Supreme. 
The  truth  is  that  Moses,  after  he  came  to  know  the  genius  and 
contumacious  temper  of  his  nation,  saw  clearly  that  he  would 
never  sucpeed  in  the  course  on  which  he  had  entered  without 
many  and  great  miracles,  and  the  singular  external  aid  of 
God  ;  nay,  that  without  such  aid  the  Jews  would  even  perish 
utterly  as  a  people.  It  was,  therefore,  that  he  might  have  testi- 
mony to  God's  will  and  wish  towards  them  that  he  sought  the 
singular  outward  and  manifest  assistance  of  God.  Thus  he 
says  (Exod.  xxxiv.  9),  "  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy 
sight,  0  Lord,  let  my  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  go  among  us ;  for  it 
is  a  stiff-necked  people,"  &c,  where  the  reason  plainly  ap- 
pears for  the  unusual  aid  he  required,  viz.  that  they  were  a 
stiff-necked  people  whom  he  had  to  guide  ;  though,  indeed,  the 
motive  is  still  more  clearly  exposed  in  the  answer  he  immedi- 
ately receives,  which  is  to  this  effect  (lb.  ver.  10) :  "  Behold, 
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I  will  make  a  covenant :  before  all  thy  people  I  mil  do  mar- 
vels, such  as  have  not  been  done  in  all  the  earth,  nor  in  any 
nation,"  &c.  Here  Moses,  according  to  my  interpretation, 
treats  of  the  election  of  the  Israelites  only,  and  asks  for 
nothing  else  from  God.  In  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  however,  I  find  a  passage  (iii.  1,  2)  which  moves 
me  greatly,  wherein  Paul  appears  to  teach  otherwise  than 
we  do  here;  he  says,  "What  advantage  then  hath  the 
Jews  ?  or  what  profit  is  there  of  circumcision  ?  Much  every 
way,  chiefly  because  that  unto  them  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God."  But  if  we  consider  the  doctrine  which  Paul 
is  here  enforcing,  I  think  we  shall  not  only  find  nothing  re- 
pugnant to  the  view  we  have  taken,  but  even  derive  coun- 
tenance and  support  for  it ;  for  Paul  shortly  after  adds  (lb.  ver. 
29),  that  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  Gentiles 
also ;  "  as  he  had  said  previously  (ii.  25,  26) :  "  For  circum- 
cision verily  profiteth,  if  thou  keep  the  law :  but  if  thou  be  a 
breaker  of  the  law,  thy  circumcision  is  made  uncircumcision. . 
Therefore  if  the  uncircumcision  keep  the  righteousness  of  the 
law,  shall  not  his  uncircumcision  be  counted  for  circum- 
cision ?  "  Then  he  says  (iv.  9)  that  God's  blessing  comes  upon 
uncircumcision  as  well  as  upon  circumcision,  "and  that  (ver. 
15)  where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  transgression.  Whence  it 
appears  most  manifestly  (as  indeed  has  already  been  shown 
from  the  Book  of  Job)  that  the  law,  under  which  all  alike 
should  live,  was  revealed  absolutely  to  all, — that  general  law, 
to  wit,  which  alone  points  the  way  to  true  virtue,  not  that 
particular  law  which  was  adapted  to  especial  ends  of  em- 
pire, and  accommodated  to  the  genius  of  an  individual  nation. 
Finally,  Paul  concludes  that  as  God  is  the  God  of  all  nations, 
alike  propitious  to  all,  and  that  as  all  were  equally  under  sin 
and  the  law,  therefore  had  God  sent  his  Christ  to  all  mankind, 
to  free  them  alike  from  the  bondage  of  the  law,  and  that  they 
should  no  longer  do  justice  because  of  the  commands  of  the 
law,  but  from  inherent  rectitude  of  soul.  Paul,  therefore, 
teaches  the  very  doctrine  in  favour  of  which  we  have  above 
been  arguing.     So  that  when  he  says,    "  To  the  Jews  alone 
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were  intrusted  the  decrees  of  God,"  he  must  be  understood  as 
meaning  either  that  the  Jews  alone  had  a  written  law 
delivered  to  them,  whilst  other  nations  received  their  laws 
mentally  by  revelation  or  imagination  ;  or  Paul  may  be 
speaking  on  the  level  of  the  Jewish  capacity  and  commonly 
received  opinions  (and  here,  indeed,  he  is  combating  objec- 
tions which  the  Jews  alone  would  be  apt  to  raise),  in  conform- 
ity with  his  principle  when  teaching  things  which  he  had 
partly  seen  and  partly  heard,  of  being  Greek  with  the  Greeks 
and  Jew  with  the  Jews. 

We  have  only  further  to  reply  to  the  views  of  those  who 
would  persuade  themselves  that  the  election  of  the  Jews  was 
not  temporary  and  for  political  reasons  only,  but  eternal 
and  from  special  favour  ;  for  they  say  the  Jews  are  still  seen, 
so  many  years  after  the  dissolution  of  their  empire,  scattered 
over  every  country  and  rejected  by  every  nation,  yet  subsist- 
ing as  a  distinct  people,  in  a  way  that  has  happened  to  no 
other  nation.  And  then  the  Scriptures  certainly  seem  in 
many  places  to  teach  that  God  had  elected  the  Jews  to  him- 
self for  ever ;  so  that,  though  their  empire  is  gone,  they  never- 
theless remain  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The  passages 
particularly  pointed  to  as  teaching  this  eternal  election  of 
the  Jews  most  clearly  are  the  following  :  1st,  The  32nd  and 
33rd  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  where  the  prophet  declares  "  that 
the  seed  of  Israel  should  remain  a  nation  to  the  Lord  for 
ever,  that  God  would  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with 
them,  nor  turn  away  from  them  to  do  them  good,  and  that 
they  should  be  as  the  host  of  heaven  that  cannot  be  num- 
bered." 2nd,  The  20th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  where  the  Jews 
are  promised,  though  they  have  forsaken  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  that  they  shall  be  gathered  together  again  from  all 
the  countries  over  which  they  have  been  scattered,  and- 
led  into  the  wilderness,  even  as  their  fathers  had  been 
brought  out  of  Egypt  into  the  desert ;  and  at  length,  the 
rebellious  and  erring  having  been  purged  from  among  them, 
that  they  should  be  led  to  the  holy  mountain,  where  the 
whole  of  the  house  of  Israel  should  serve  Jehovah  together. 
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There  are  other  passages  besides  these,  which  are  often 
referred  to,  especially  by  the  Pharisees ;  but  when  I  have 
replied  to  the  two  particularly  quoted  I  shall  think  that  I 
have  answered  all.  And  my  task  will  be  neither  long  nor 
difficult,  when  I  have  shown  from  Scripture  itself  that  God 
did  not  elect  the  Jews  for  all  eternity,  but  only  on  the  same 
conditions  as  he  had  already  elected  the  Canaanites,  who  also, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  had  their  priests  religiously  to  con- 
duct the  worship  of  their  divinity,  and  whom  God  neverthe- 
less subsequently  rejected  on  account  of  their  luxury,  and  in- 
difference, and  evil  courses.  And  Moses  admonishes  the 
Israelites  (Levit.  xviii.  27,  28)  that  they  should  not 
defile  themselves  by  incests  as  the  Canaanites  had  done, 
lest  the  earth  should  cast  them  forth,  as  it  had  cast  out  the 
nations  that  dwelt  in  those  lands  before  them.  In  Deu- 
teronomy again  (viii.  19,  20)  we  see  the  Jews  threatened, 
in  so  many  words,  with  total  ruin  and  rejection  in 
case  of  disobedience  :  "  And  it  shall  be  if  thou  do  at  all 
forget  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk  after  other  gods,  and 
serve  them,  and  worship  them,  I  testify  against  you  this  day 
that  ye  shall  surely  perish  ;  as  the  nations  which  the  Lord 
destroyeth  before  your  face,  so  shall  ye  perish,  because  ye 
would  not  be  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God." 
There  are  indeed  many  passages  of  similar  import  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  we  read  plainly  that  God  had  not 
absolutely,  unconditionally,  and  for  ever,  elected  the  Hebrew 
nation  to  himself.  If,  therefore,  the  prophets  be  found 
preaching  to  the  Jews  a  new  and  eternal  covenant  of  grace 
and  love,  this  must  be  understood  as  having  reference  to  the 
good  and  pious  only  among  them ;  for  in  the  very  same 
chapter  of  Ezekiel  which  is  quoted  above,  we  find  it  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  God  had  separated  the  rebels  and  short- 
comers  from  them ;  and  in  Zephaniah  (iii.  11,  12)  God 
says,  "  Then  I  will  take  away  out  of  the  midst  of  thee  them 
that  rejoice  in  thy  pride,  and  I  will  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee 
an  afflicted  and  poor  people,  and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."     Now  as  the  election  here  plainly  points  to 
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true  goodness,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  it  had  reference  to 
the  pious  among  the  Jews  only,  but  that  it  extended  to 
Gentile  nations  also,  and  we  have  shown  that  other  nations 
besides  the  Jews  had  their  faithful  prophets,  who  made  pro- 
mises to  the  pious  among  their  peoples,  who  found  themselves 
consoled  and  edified  thereby.  Hence  the  eternal  covenant 
of  grace  and  mercy,  under  consideration,  is  to  be  esteemed  as 
of  universal  application ;  a  view  the  correctness  of  which 
appears  from  another  passage  of  Zephaniah  (iii.  9,  10). 
Here  therefore  no  difference  need  be  admitted  between  the 
Jews  and  Gentile  nations;  neither  is  any  election  to  be 
imagined  other  than  that  which  we  have  described.  And  if 
the  prophets  are  found  mixing  with  their  account  of  this 
election,  which  refers  to  true  virtue  alone,  many  things  about 
sacrifice  and  other  ceremonies,  the  Temple  and  its  rebuild- 
ing, &c,  this  is  only  from  custom  and  wont,  and  because  it 
was  usual  with  the  prophets  to  explain  spiritual  matters  of 
prophecy  by  such  means,  and  that  they  might  speak  with 
effect  to  the  Jews,  whose  oracles  they  were,  of  the  restoration 
of  their  power,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  events  which 
were  commonly  looked  for  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  In  the 
present  age  of  the  world  the  Jews  certainly  have  nothing 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  them  as  greater  or  more  excellent 
than  other  nations.  And  that  they  have  remained  for  so 
long  a  time  dispersed  over  the  globe,  and  without  political 
power,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  they  so  kept 
themselves  apart  from  other  nations  as  to  have  drawn  down 
the  hatred  of  all  upon  their  heads,  not  only  by  their  general 
rites  and  ceremonies,  always  opposed  to  those  of  other  peoples, 
but  by  their  special  rite  of  circumcision  which  they  most 
religiously  observe.  But  that  this  dislike  or  hatred  of  other 
nations  has  proved  a  cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  as 
a  distinct  people,  is  matter  of  experience;  for  when  a  king 
of  Spain  in  former  times  obliged  the  Jews  either  to  re- 
ceive and  profess  the  religion  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  go  into 
exile,  very  many  of  them  made  profession  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  faith ;  and  as  all  who  did  so  were  at  once  admitted 
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to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  Spaniards  generally,  and 
were  held  eligible  to  all  the  distinctions  of  the  country,  they 
almost  immediately  became  so  intermingled  with  the  Spaniards 
that  very  shortly  afterwards  no  trace  and  no  memorial  of 
their  descent  remained.  A  totally  different  effect  was  produced 
in  Portugal,  where  the  Jews,  compelled  to  profess  and  pro- 
fessing the  religion  of  the  State,  but  declared  incompetent  in 
respect  of  all  honours  and  dignities,  have  continued  to  live 
among  themselves,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
have  consequently  preserved  all  their  national  characteristics 
unimpaired.*  The  rite  of  circumcision,  too,  I  am  fain  to  per- 
suade myself,  is  of  such  moment  in  this  matter  that  it  alone, 
methinks,  were  enough  to  preserve  this  people  distinct  for 
ever ;  indeed,  unless  the  fundamentals  of  their  religion  bring 
upon  them  effeminacy  of  mind  and  character,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that,  with  the  opportunity  afforded,  since  human 
affairs  are  notoriously  changeable,  they  may  again  recover 
their  empire,  and  God  elect  them  to  himself  anew.f  We 
have  a  remarkable  example  of  the  influence  of  a  particular 
observance,  in  the  Chinese,  who  most  religiously  preserve  a 
lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  whereby  they  are 
distinguished  from  all  other  people ;  and  thus  distinguished 
they  have  kept  themselves  apart  for  thousands  of  years,  so 
that  in  point  of  antiquity  they  far  surpass  all  other  nations; 
nor  have  they  always  preserved  the  supreme  authority  to  them- 

*  Spinoza's  explanation  of  the  continued  separate  existence  of  the  Jewish 
people  is  unquestionably  the  right  one.  With  the  more  charitable  and  tolerant 
views  of  tbese  later  times  the  prejudice  against  the  Jews  is  fast  dying  out.  With 
no  mark  of  civic  distinction  denied  them,  they  will  soon  become  absorbed  into  the 
larger  Christian  communities,  surrounded  by  whom  they  now  dwell  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe. — Ed. 

t  The  preceding  note  and  the  Spanish  absorption  make  against  the  pro- 
bability of  any  restoration  of  a  Jewish  sovereignty.  No  longer  persecuted  by 
Pope  and  Kaiser,  or  Christian  communities,  the  Jews  will  finally  disappear,  and 
leave  only  historical  records  of  their  existence.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  above 
curious  persuasion  in  Spinoza's  mind  may  have  been  this,  that  under  a  certain 
Sabbathai  Zewi,  who  appeared  in  Greece  about  the  year  ,  and  pretended  to 
be  the  Messiah,  such  a  commotion  took  place  among  the  Jews,  as  at  one  time 
made  their  regeneration  and  reconstitution  into  a  sovereignty  appear  not  im- 
possible.   B.  Auerbach,  Leben  Spinoza's.— Ed. 
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selves,  though  they  have  still  recovered  it  when  it  had  been 
lost ;  and  without  doubt  they  will  recover  it  again,  when  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  their  Tartar  conquerors  have  declined 
from  their  old  vigour  under  the  deteriorating  influences  of 
wealth  and  luxury  and  irresponsible  dominion.*  To  con- 
clude, were  any  one  disposed  to  maintain  that  the  Jews,  for 
the  cause  assigned,  or  for  any  other  cause  whatsoever,  had  been 
especially  chosen  by  God  to  all  eternity,  I  should  not  gain- 
say him,  provided  he  allowed  that  this  choice  was  made  in 
respect  of  nothing  but  empire  and  personal  advantages  (in 
which  only  can  one  nation  be  distinguished  from  another),  for 
as  regards  understanding  and  true  virtue,  no  nation  is  more 
remarkable  than  another,  and  so  cannot  on  such  grounds  be 
looked  on  as  elected  by  God. 

*  Spinoza  must  be  ranked  among  the  number  of  the  prophets  here.  The 
above  was  published  in  1670;  in  1861  the  Tai-Ping,  or  national  Chinese  party, 
called  rebels  of  course  by  the  Tartar  or  ruling  sept,  are  making  head  against 
their  conquerors  and  oppressors ;  and  may  possibly  recover  the  sovereignty.  Nations 
that  keep  possession  of  the  land  appear  in  these  later  days  at  all  events  very 
difficult  of  extirpation.  In  1862  we  have  seen  Italy  all  but  restored  to  the 
Italians,  in  spite  of  centuries  of  suffering  and  foreign  domination.  We  now  also 
see  the  Poles  insisting  on  their  nationality,  in  spite  of  half  a  century  of  oppres- 
sion, and  Hungary  resolutely  asserting  her  status  among  the  nations,  against 
attempts,  as  wicked  as  they  are  foolish,  to  blot  her  out  of  the  map  of  Europe. 
— Ed. 


CHAPTER  IY. 


OF   THE    DIVINE   LAW. 


The  word  Law,  taken  in  an  absolute  sense,  signifies  that 
in  virtue  of  which  things  of  the  same  species  act  in  a  certain 
determinate  manner.  Now  this  comes  either  of  natural 
necessity,  or  it  depends  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  an  agent. 
The  law  which  depends  on  natural  necessity  is  that  which 
follows  from  the  nature  of  things ;  that  which  depends  on 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  an  agent — say  man — again,  and  which 
were  well  entitled  Jurisprudence  (Jus),  is  prescribed  by  men 
for  themselves  and  others,  with  a  view  to  the  safety  and 
commodity  of  life,  or  for  any  other  reason.  For  example, — 
It  is  a  universal  law  of  ponderable  matter,  and  a  natural 
necessity,  that  bodies  in  motion  impinging  on  other  bodies  lose 
as  much  of  their  proper  motion  as  they  communicate  to  these. 
So,  again,  it  is  a  law  which  follows  necessarily  from  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  that  in  recollecting  some  particu- 
lar thing  we  bring  to  mind  another  similar  thing,  or  some- 
thing of  which  we  were  cognizant  at  the  same  time  with  the 
former.  But  when  men  cede  or  are  forced  to  cede  any  of 
the  rights  which  they  have  by  nature,  and  restrict  themselves 
to  a  certain  manner  of  living,  this  depends  on  the  human 
will  and  pleasure.  And  although  I  admit  without  reserve 
that  all  things  are  determined  in  their  being  and  doing  in 
certain  definite  ways  by  virtue  of  universal  laws  of  nature, 
still  I  say  that  the  kind  of  law  in  question  depends  on  the 
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will  .and  consent  of  man.  1.  Because  man,  in  so  far  as 
he  is  a  part  of  nature,  in  so  far  is  he  also  a  part  of  the 
power  of  nature.  Consequently,  what  happens  from  nature, 
in  so  far  as  we  conceive  this  determined  by  human  nature, 
still  follows  and  necessarily  follows  from  human  agency. 
Therefore  do  we  say,  with  perfect  propriety,  that  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  society  depend  on  the  will,  pleasure,  and  con- 
sent of  man.  They  are  plainly  so  immediately  connected 
with  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  that  though  mind 
itself,  in  its  power  of  perceiving  things  in  their  relations  to 
the  true  and  the  false,  can  he  perfectly  well  conceived  with- 
out these  laws,  it  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  idea  of 
divine  or  necessary  law,  as  we  have  but  just  defined  it. 
2.  I  have  also  said  that  jurisprudence  or  human  social  law 
depends  on  the  will  of  man,  because  we  ought  ever  to  define 
and  explain  things  by  their  immediate  causes  ;  inasmuch  as 
general  considerations  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  con- 
catenation of  causes,  cannot  in  the  least  assist  us  in  our  con- 
siderations of  particular  things ;  and  further,  as  we  are 
plainly  ignorant  of  the  co-ordination  and  concatenation 
of  things,  in  other  words,  of  the  way  and  manner  in 
which  things  are  co-ordinated  and  enchained,  we  see  that  in 
regard  to  the  usages  of  life  it  is  better  to  consider  things 
in  their  immediate  connections,  as  contingencies  or  possi- 
bilities, and  not  as  necessities.  So  much  of  law,  considered 
absolutely.* 

As  the  word  Law,  however,  by  an  extension  of  its  mean- 
ing, has  been  applied  to  common  things  ;  and  as  by  the  term 
nothing  more  is  very  usually  understood  than  a  precept  or 
command  which  men  may  observe  or  neglect — something 
which  human  capacity  may  overpass,  nothing  which  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  man — it  seems  requisite  to  define  law  "in  a 
more  particular  manner,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  which  man 
imposes  on  himself  and  others  for  a  definite  end.     As  the 

*  The  above  paragraph  in  the  original  is  exceedingly  obscure,  made  so,  plainly, 
by  the  recondite  metaphysical  ideas  of  the  author,  which  it  would  require  large 
references  to  his  Philosophy  or  Ethics  to  explain. — Ed. 
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true  ends  and  objects  of  law  are  understood  by  very  few, 
however,  the  great  majority  of  mankind  being  incapable  of 
apprehending  these,  the  course  which  legislators  have  taken 
to  enforce  obedience  upon  all  alike  is  this  :  They  have  pro- 
posed an  object  entirely  different  from  that  which  necessarily 
follows  from  the  nature  of  laws,  promising  occasionally  re- 
wards the  most  prized  by  the  vulgar  for  their  observance, 
much]  more  constantly  attaching  pains  and  penalties  the 
most  dreaded  for  their  neglect  or  violation.  Legislators 
may  be  said  to  have  undertaken  to  dominate  mankind  in  the 
same  way  as  a  horse  is  controlled  by  his  provender,  the  bit, 
and  the  spur.  From  this  it  has  come  to  pass  that  it  has 
been  usual  to  designate  as  law  rules  of  conduct  imposed  by 
a  certain  man  or  by  certain  men  on  all  the  rest  of  their  tribe 
or  nation,  and  to  speak  of  those  who  obey  these  laws  as  liv- 
ing under  them,  and  in  a  sort  of  slavery.  And  the  truth  is, 
that  he  who  only  renders  their  own  to  others  through  fear 
of  the  prison  or  the  gibbet  obeys  an  alien  authority,  and  acts 
under  constraint  of  an  evil  which  he  fears  :  the  title  of  just 
does  not  belong  to  him.  He,  on  the  contrary,  who  renders  to 
every  one  his  due  because  he  knows  the  true  reason  of  laws 
and  their  necessity,  acts  with  a  resolved  soul,  not  from  any 
foreign  authority,  but  of  his  own  proper  will,  and  truly 
deserves  the  title  of  just.  This  without  doubt  is  what  the 
Apostle  Paul  intended  to  say  when  he  tells  us  that  they  who 
lived  under  the  law  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  (Rom. 
iii.  20).  Justice,  indeed,  according  to  the  definition  usually 
given  of  it,  consists  in  a  strong  and  settled  will  to  render  to 
every  one  his  due.  This  is  why  Solomon  says  that  it  is  joy 
to  the  just  to  do  judgment,  but  destruction  to  the  wicked 
(Pro v.  xxi.  15). 

Since,  then,  law,  as  commonly  understood,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  rule  of  life  which  for  certain  ends  men  pre- 
scribe to  themselves  and  others,  therefore  is  it  to  be  dis- 
tinguished into  Human  and  Divine.  By  human  law  I 
understand  that  which  applies  to  the  security  of  life  and 
estate,  and  the  advantage  of  the  commonwealth.     By  divine 
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law  I  mean  that  which  solely  regards  the  highest  good  or  true 
happiness,  viz.  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.  The  reason 
why  I  call  this  law  divine  is  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
supreme  good,  which  I  shall  here  explain  as  briefly  and  as 
clearly  as  I  can. 

Seeing  that  our  better  part  consists  in  our  understanding, 
it  seems  certain  that  if  we  would  seek  for  what  were  truly 
good  for  us,  we  should  strive  above  all  things  to  have  our 
understanding  as  perfect  as  possible ;  for  in  the  perfection  of 
this  ought  our  chief  good  to  consist.  But  since  all  our 
knowledge  and  certainty,  all  that  removes  doubt  from  the 
mind,  depends  entirely  on  the  knowledge  of  God,  then,  as 
without  God  nothing  is  nor  can  be  conceived,  and,  inasmuch  as 
we  doubt  of  everything  so  long  as  we  are  without  a  clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  God,  it  follows  that  our  supreme  good  and 
highest  perfection  depend  on  the  knowledge  of  God  alone. 
Again :  since,  as  we  have  said,  nothing  is  nor  can  be  conceived 
without  God,  it  is  certain  that  all  that  is  in  nature  involves 
the  conception  of  God ;  and  since  we,  the  more  intimately  we 
know  natural  things,  acquire  a  larger  and  more  adequate 
conception  of  God,  or,  inasmuch  as  the  knowledge  of  an  effect 
from  a  cause  is  nothing  more  than  the  knowlege  of  a  certain 
property  of  a  cause,  the  more  we  know  of  natural  things  the 
more  do  we  enter  into  the  essence  of  God,  who  is  the  cause  of 
all  things,  so,  and  by  so  much  the  more,  does  the  whole  of 
knowledge  resolve  itself  into  a  knowledge  of  God,  in  which 
indeed  it  may  be  said  entirely  to  consist.  The  same  conclusion 
follows  from  this,  that  man  is  the  more  perfect  according  to 
the  nature  and  perfection  of  that  which  he  loves  and  strives 
to  know  above  all  things  ;  and  he  therefore  is  necessarily  the 
most  perfect,  and  participates  most  fully  in  the  supreme  good, 
who  most  delights  in  the  intellectual  cognition  of  God,  the 
most  perfect  of  beings.  Our  supreme  happiness,  therefore, 
our  highest  joy,  again  resolves  itself  into  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  God.  The  means  calculated  to  attain  to  this,  the  end 
of  all  human  thought  and  striving,  viz.  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God,  in  so  far  as  we  have  an  idea  of  him,  may  well 
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be  called  his  commandments  ;  for  they  are  prescribed  to  us 
by  God  himself,  inasmuch  as  God  dwells  in  our  souls ;  and  so 
the  rule  of  life  which  regards  this  end  is  most  properly  en- 
titled the  Divine  Law.  But  what  these  means  are,  and  what 
constitutes  the  rule  of  life  which  this  end  requires,  as  well  as 
how  the  true  foundations  of  the  commonwealth  rest  on  them, 
are  all  particulars  which  properly  belong  to  ethics,  and  here 
I  have  no  intention  to  treat  of  the  divine  law  otherwise  than 
generally. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  love  of  God  is  the  supreme  good, 
the  chief  end  of  man,  the  purpose  of  all  human  action,  it 
follows  that  he  only  observes  the  divine  law  who  is  sedulous 
to  love  God  not  from  affection  for  any  other  thing,  such  as 
sensual  pleasure,  fame,  riches,  &c,  not  from  fear  of  punishment 
or  any  other  motive,  but  from  this  only,  that  he  knows  God, 
or  rather  that  he  knows  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  to  be 
the  highest  bliss.  The  first  precept  of  the  divine  law,  there- 
fore, indeed  its  sum  and  substance,  is  to  love  God  uncondi- 
tionally as  the  supreme  good — unconditionally,  I  say,  and  not 
from  any  love  or  fear  of  aught  besides ;  for  the  idea  of  God 
informs  us  that  he  is  the  supreme  good,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  Him  are  the  final  issue  to  which  all  our 
thoughts  and  actions  are  to  be  directed.  The  carnal  or  ani- 
mal man,  however,  cannot  understand  this ;  to  him  such  a 
proposition  even  seems  absurd ;  and  this  is  because  he  has  too 
poor  a  conception  of  God,  and  because  in  our  idea  of  the 
supreme  felicity  he  finds  nothing  which  he  can  handle, 
nothing  which  he  can  eat  or  drink,  nothing,  in  short,  which 
affects  his  sensual  nature  wherein  he  finds  his  chief  delight, 
nothing,  in  a  word,  but  lofty  speculation  and  purity  of  mind. 
But  they  who  are  aware  that  there  is  nothing  more  excellent 
than  understanding  and  integrity  of  mind  conclude  differently 
and  more  justly. 

Thus  do  we  explain  that  in  which  divine  law  especially 
consists,  and  also  show  what  constitutes  human  law, — law 
having  reference  to  social  existence.  Human  laws,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  sanctified  by  being  specially  revealed  by 
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God,  in  -which  case  they  are  properly  referred  to  him.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  the  law  of  Moses,  although  not  universal, 
but  particular  and  adapted  to  the  genius  and  preservation 
apart  of  a  single  people,  may  be  called  the  law  of  God,  or 
divine  law;  and,  believing  that  this  law  was  sanctified  by 
prophetic  light,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  as  divine. 

If,  then,  we  turn  to  the  nature  of  divine  law,  as  it  has 
just  been  denned,  we-  shall  find  that  it  is,  1st,  universal  or 
common  to  all  men  ;  for  we  have  inferred  it  from  the  whole 
nature  of  man  ;  2nd,  that  it  does  not  require  faith  in  histori- 
cal narrative  or  historian.  For  since  this  divine  natural 
law  is  conceived  and  understood  on  the  sole  grounds  of  hu- 
man nature,  it  is  as  readily  conceived  to  have  existed  in 
Adam  as  in  any  other  man,  to  exist  in  one  living  among  his 
fellow-men  as  in  one  passing  his  days  in  solitude  and  seclusion. 
Farther,  no  faith  in  history,  however  well  attested,  can  bring 
our  minds  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  or  fill  our  souls  with  the 
love  of  him ;  for  love  here  springs  of  intuitive  knowledge, 
-^-knowledge  of  God  derived  from  common  ideas,  certain  of 
themselves  and  mentally  understood,  whence  faith  in  historical 
records  is  not  needed  to  enable  us  to  attain  supreme  felicity. 
Faith  in  history,  however,  although  of  itself  inadequate  to 
impart  to  us  a  knowledge,  and  to  fill  us  with  the  love,  of  God, 
may  nevertheless  be  useful.  The  perusal  of  historical  records, 
as  they  bear  upon  the  social  state  and  condition,  may  be  ex- 
tremely edifying,  for,  as  we  shall  have  better  observed  and 
more  carefully  studied  the  manners  and  customs  and  actions 
of  mankind,  so  shall  we  have  learned  to  live  more  guardedly 
in  the  world,  and  to  accommodate  our  bearing  and  convers- 
ation, in  so  far  as  right  and  reason  permit,  to  the  peculiar 
genius  of  those  around  us,  or  with  whom  we  have  relations. 
3rd,  The  divine  natural  law  requires  no  ceremonial,  i.  e.  no 
actions  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  only  called  good  because 
they  are  enjoined  to  us,  or  because  they  represent  something 
good  and  held  necessary,  to  the  soul's  satisfaction, — or,  if  you 
please,  no  actions  that  exceed  the  grasp  of  the  human  facul- 
ties ;  for  natural  intelligence  requires  nothing  which  it  does 
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not  reach  and  comprehend,  but  that  only  which  can  be  pointed 
to  as  clearly  good  in  itself,  and  is  seen  as  a  means  to  our  happi- 
ness. But  those  actions  which  are  good  only  from  being  en- 
joined, or  from  being  symbols  or  representatives  of  some  good 
thing,  cannot  improve  our  understanding  ;  neither  are  they 
more  than  mere  shadows,  for  they  cannot  be  reckoned  as 
the  offspring  or  fruit  of  intelligence  and  integrity  of  mind. 
But  it  seems  unnecessary  to  insist  further  on  this  head.  4th, 
Finally,  we  see  the  great  reward  of  the  divine  lawto  be  that  law 
itself,  in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  privilege 
of  loving  him  in  true  liberty,  in  entireness  and  constancy 
of  soul ;  whilst  the  penalty  of  being  without  it  is  subjection 
to  the  animal  appetites,  and  inconstancy  and  tribulation  of 
mind. 

These  points  established,  we  have  next  to  inquire,  1st, 
"Whether  by  natural  light  or  understanding  we  can  conceive 
God  as  a  law-giver  or  king  prescribing  laws  to  mankind ; 
2nd,  What  the  Scriptures  teach  on  the  subject  of  natural  light 
and  natural  law;  3rd,  For  what  end  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  formerly  established  ;  and  4th,  Of  what  import  it  is  to 
know  and  to  believe  sacred  history.  In  this  present  chapter 
we  shall  speak  of  the  first  two  of  these  heads  ;  of  the  two 
next  we  shall  treat  in  the  immediately  succeeding  chapters. 

1.  It  is  easy  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  first  head, 
from  the  nature  of  the  will  of  God,  which  is  not  distinguished 
from  his  intelligence,  save  as  regards  our  human  capacity ; 
in  other  words,  the  will  of  God  and  the  intelligence  of  God 
are  in  themselves  one  and  the  same ;  they  are  only  spoken  of 
severally  because  of  our  ideas  of  the  divine  intelligence.  For 
example,  do  we  only  conceive  that  the  nature  of  the  triangle 
is  involved  from  eternity  in  the  divine  nature  as  an  eternal 
truth,  we  then  say  that  God  possesses  the  idea  or  comprehends 
the  nature  of  the  triangle.  But  if  we  then  imagine  that  the 
nature  of  the  triangle  is  thus  involved  in  the  divine  nature 
by  the  sole  necessity  of  that  nature,  and  not  by  the  essential 
necessity  and  nature  of  the  triangle,  yea,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  essence  and  properties  of  the  triangle  con- 
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ceived  as  eternal  truths  depend  on  the  sole  necessity  of  the 
divine  nature  and  intelligence,  and  not  on  the  nature  of  the 
triangle  itself,  then  do  we  call  by  the  title  of  will  or  decree  of 
God  that  which  we  speak  of  as  his  intelligence.  Where- 
fore, in  respect  of  God,  we  affirm  one  and  the  same  thing 
when  we  say  that  he  from  eternity  has  decreed  and  willed, 
or  has  understood,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  shall  be 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  Whence  it  follows  that  affirm- 
ations and  negations  in  connection  with  God  always  involve 
eternal  necessities  and  truths.  If,  for  example,  God  said  to 
Adam  that  he  willed  Adam  should  not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  it  would  imply  a  contra- 
diction that  Adam  should  have  the  power  to  eat  of  the  fruit 
of  that  tree,  and  so  it  would  be  impossible  that  Adam  should 
eat  of  it ;  for  the  divine  decree  must  involve  an  eternal  neces- 
sity, an  eternal  truth.  But  as  Scripture  tells  us  that  God  gave 
such  a  command  to  Adam,  who  nevertheless  ate  of  the  fruit, 
it  is  imperative  on  us  to  conclude  that  God  only  revealed 
to  Adam  the  evil  that  would  befall  him  if  he  ate  of  the  fruit, 
but  did  not  will  that  this  evil  should  follow  "as  matter  of 
necessity.*  Whence  it  came  to  pass  that  Adam  understood 
the  commandment  given  him  not  as  an  eternal  and  necessary 
law,  but  as  an  ordinance  which  reward  or  punishment  accom- 
panies, not  of  necessity,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  act  done, 
but  in  virtue,  as  it  were,  of  the  will  and  pleasure  of  a  sove- 
reign prince.  Wherefore,  the  commandment  in  question  is 
to  be  regarded  as  made  in  respect  of  Adam  alone :  it  was  a 
law  only  by  reason  of  his  defect  of  apprehension,  and  God 
stood  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  legislator  or  prince  to  his 
people.  For  the  same  reason,  viz.  the  want  of  apprehension 
(cognitionis),  the  Decalogue  was  law  in  respect  of  the  Jews 
only,  for,  as  they  knew  not  the  existence  of  God  and  eternal 
truth,  when  it  was  made  known  to  them  in  the  Decalogue 
that  God  existed  and  was  alone  to  be  worshipped,  this  must 
have  been  apprehended  by  them  as   a  law  in  the  social 

*  "  Deum  Adarao  malum  tantum  revclavisse  quod  cum  necessario  scquerctur  si 
de  ilia  arbore  comedcret,  at  non  necessitatcm  consccutionia  illius  mali." 
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sense ;  because,  had  God  spoken  to  them  immediately,  not 
making  use  of  physical  media  for  his  communication,  they 
must  then  have  apprehended  the  revelation  made,  not  as  a 
law  in  the  human  sense,  but  as  an  eternal  truth.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  all  the  laws  enunciated  by  the  prophets 
in  the  name  of  God ;  they  were  never  adequately  apprehended 
as  decrees  of  God,  involving  eternal  truths  and  necessities. 
Of  Moses  himself,  for  example,  it  may  be  held,  that  though 
from  the  revelations  made  to  him  he  saw  how  the  people 
of  Israel  might  be  united  in  a  certain  country,  and  a  separate 
community  or  empire  established,  and  further,  how  the  people 
might  be  disposed  to  obedience,  yet  that  he  did  not  perceive, 
neither  was  it  imparted  to  him,  that  the  means  he  made  use  of 
to  accomplish  the  ends  he  had  in  view,  were  the  absolute  and 
best  means  for  effecting  his  purpose.  Moses  had  no  adequate 
assurance  even  that,  with  the  children  of  Israel  united  in 
common  obedience  within  the  promised  land,  the  purpose 
contemplated  would  follow.  Moses,  in  short,  apprehended 
the  revelations  made  to  him  not  as  eternal  truths  and  neces- 
sities, but  as  precepts  and  institutes  ;  and  he,  therefore,  pre- 
scribed them  as  laws  of  God  in  the  mere  human  sense,  and  so 
brought  it  to  pass  that  God  was  conceived  by  the  Israelites 
as  a  king,  ruler,  or  legislator ;  as  merciful,  just,  jealous,  &c, 
though  all  these  attributes  belong  to  human  nature  alone,  and 
ought  not  to  be  named  in  connection  with  the  Divine  nature. 
In  this  way,  from  this  point  of  view,  I  say,  are  those  prophets 
to  be  regarded  who  have  uttered  laws  in  the  name  of  God. 
But  Christ  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Of  him  I  hold  we 
are  to  opine  that  he  perceived  things  immediately,  adequately, 
truly ;  for  Christ,  though  he  also  appears  to  have  enunciated 
laws  in  the  name  of  God,  was  not  so  much  a  prophet,  as  he  was 
the  mouth  of  God  :  God  revealed  certain  things  to  mankind 
by  the  mind  of  Christ  immediately,  as  he  had  formerly  made 
revelations  mediately  through  angels  (vide  chap,  i.),  by  articu- 
late sounds,  visions,  dreams,  &c.  Wherefore  it  were  as  irra- 
tional to  maintain  that  God  accommodated  his  revelations  to 
the  opinions  of  Christ,  as  that  he  had  formerly  accommodated 
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his  revelations  to  the  opinions  of  angels  (i.  e.  of  voices,  visions, 
dreams,  &c),  in  order  to  impart  to  the  prophets  the  things 
that  were  to  be  made  known ;  an  idea  than  which  nothing 
more  absurd  can  be  conceived,  especially  when  we  know  that 
Christ  was  sent  as  a  teacher  not  to  the  Jews  only,  but  to  the 
whole  of  the  human  kind.  It  was  not  enough,  therefore, 
that  his  ideas  should  be  accommodated  to  Jewish  views  and 
opinions ;  they  required  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  opinions 
common  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  in  other  words,  with  ab- 
solutely true  and  universal  ideas.  And,  indeed,  when  we  say 
that  God  revealed  himself  immediately,  to  Christ  (i.  e.  to  the 
mind  of  Christ),  and  not  mediately  as  to  the  prophets  by 
words  and  signs,  nothing  more  is  to  be  understood  than  that 
Christ  perceived  revealed  things  truly,  adequately  and  in 
themselves,  or  that  he  comprehended  them;  for  then  is  a 
thing  really  comprehended  when  it  is  perceived  by  the  mind 
itself  without  the  interposition  of  words  or  signs.  Christ, 
therefore,  perceived  revealed  things  in  themselves  and  ade- 
quately ;  so  that  if  he  ever  prescribed  them  as  rules  or  laws 
it  was  because  of  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  people 
he  addressed.  Standing  as  the  substitute  of  God,  he  accommo- 
dated himself  to  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar,  and  spoke  more 
clearly  than  the  prophets  generally  had  done,  though  still 
somewhat  obscurely,  often  teaching  by  parables,  especially 
when  he  was  addressing  those  to  whom  it  was  not  yet  given 
to  understand  celestial  things  (Matt,  xviii.  10,  et  seq.).  To 
those  to  whom  it  was  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  heaven, 
Christ  undoubtedly  taught  eternal  truths,  not  prescribing 
them  as  rules  or  commandments.  In  this  sense  he  declared 
that  he  freed  his  disciples  from  the  slavery  of  the  law,  all  the 
while  that  he  confirmed  and  established  the  law,  engraving  it 
deeply  on  their  hearts.  This  truth  Paul  seems  to  point  to  in 
several  places  (Rom.  vii.  6,  and  iii.  28)  ;  still  he  nowhere 
declares  himself  altogether  openly  on  the  matter,  but  speaks 
rather,  as  he  says  (lb.  iii.  6,  19),  in  a  mere  human  manner. 
This,  indeed,  he  shows  sufficiently  when  he  speaks  of  God  as 
just,  which  is  done  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  and 
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to  meet  the  views  of  the  people,  who  always  connect  with  the 
idea  of  God  such  qualities  as  mercy,  grace,  anger,  jealousy, 
&c.  In  1  Corinthians  (iii.  1,  2)  the  language  of  Paul  is 
at  first  plainly  accommodated  to  the  ideas  of  carnal  men  ;  for 
further  on  he  teaches  absolutely  that  the  mercy  and  anger  of 
God  do  not  depend  on  the  doings  of  men,  but  on  the  sole 
nature,  in  other  words,  the  will  of  God.  Previously,  indeed, 
Paul  has  said  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
but  by  faith  alone ;  whereby  we  are  to  understand  the  entire 
assent  of  the  soul.  And  finally  he  says  (lb.  viii.  9)  that  no 
man  is  blessed  unless  he  have  in  him  the  mind  of  Christ, 
whereby  he  comes  to  know  the  laws  of  God  as  everlasting 
truths.  Let  us  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  to  meet  the 
vulgar  apprehension,  or  from  defect  of  right  understanding, 
that  God  is  spoken  of  as  just,  merciful,  jealous,  &c,  as  though 
he  were  a  king  and  lawgiver.  God  in  reality  acts  and 
governs  all  things  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  and  his  all- 
perfection  alone  :  his  decrees,  his  volitions,  ever  involve  eter- 
nal truths,  eternal  necessities.  So  far  the  first  point  which 
I  proposed  to  illustrate. 

2.  We  now  pass  to  our  second  head,  and  turning  to  the 
Sacred  Volume  we  seek  to  know  what  is  therein  taught  of 
natural  light  or  understanding,  and  of  divine  law.  At  the 
very  outset  we  encounter  the  history  of  the  first  man,  and 
the  narrative  of  God's  command  to  Adam  not  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  This  seems 
to  signify  that  God  commanded  Adam  to  do  good,  and  to 
proceed  under  the  guidance  of  the  good  in  itself,  and  not  as 
it  is  the  opposite  of  evil ;  or  otherwise,  that  he  should  seek 
good  from  the  love  of  good,  not  from  the  fear  of  evil.  For  he, 
as  we  have  shown,  who  does  good  from  true  knowledge  and 
love  of  good,  acts  freely  and  with  constancy  of  soul ;  whilst 
he  who  acts  from  fear  of  evil  acts  under  constraint  of  evil  as 
a  slave,  and  as  if  he  lived  under  the  authority  of  another. 
The  command  which  God  gave  to  Adam  (interpreted  as  above) 
may  therefore  be  said  to  embrace  the  sum  of  the  divine 
natural  law.     It  accords  absolutely  with  the  dictates  of  the 
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whole  of  the  natural  light  or  understanding ;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult,  I  apprehend,  to  explain  the  entire  history  or 
parable  of  our  first  parent  on  this  basis.  But  I  am  not 
disposed  to  enter  on  the  task;  first,  because  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely certain  whether  my  interpretation  agrees  with  the 
views  of  the  writer  of  the  Old  Testament  history  or  not ;  and 
next,  because  many  do  not  admit  that  the  history  of  Adam  is 
a  parable,  but  maintain  that  it  is  a  narrative  of  actual  events.* 
It  will  be  better,  therefore,  that  I  go  on  citing  other  pass- 
ages of  Scripture  as  means  of  illustration  of  the  position 
I  have  in  hand,  and  I  shall  have  recourse  to  those  texts  espe- 
cially that  were  dictated  by  him  who  for  strength  of  na- 
tural understanding  excelled  all  the  sages  of  his  time,  and 
whose  sayings  are  held  of  equal  worth  with  those  of  the 
prophets,  I  mean  Solomon,  whose  wisdom  and  prudence  are 
even  more  esteemed  in  Scripture  than  his  gifts  of  prophecy 
and  piety.  In  his  Proverbs  (xvi.  22)  Solomon  speaks  of  un- 
derstanding as  the  true  well-spring  of  life ;  and  he  makes 
misfortune  to  consist  in  foolishness  only,  in  which  sentence  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  by  life,  from  the  Hebrew  word  used,  is 
to  be  understood  true  life,  as  plainly  appears  from  Deutero- 
nomy xxx.  19,  20.  The  fruit  of  understanding,  therefore, 
consists  in  true  life  alone,  and  chastisement  in  deprivation  of 
understanding  only,  a  conclusion  that  accords  entirely  with 
what  will  be  found  set  forth  in  our  fourth  position  concern- 
ing the  divine  natural  law.     But  that  this  fountain  of  true 

*  It  is  reasonable  subject  of  regret  that  one  so  acute  and  learned  as  Spinoza 
should  not  have  proceeded  with  his  interpretation  here,  all  the  more  as  The  Fall 
is  the  ground  on  which  the  whole  dogmatic  scheme  of  the  Christian  redemption 
as  now  understood  reposes.  It  seems  to  bean  element  in  man's  nature  to  imagine 
things  better  and  more  happily  constituted  in  times  gone  by  than  at  the  present 
hour— best  of  all,  therefore,  in  times  of  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  whence  the 
idea  of  a  primaeval  state  of  innocence  and  bliss.  But  natural  science  leads  to 
other  conclusions.  Evolution,  development,  progress,  not  decline,  is  the  history 
we  read  in  the  records  of  creation.  Man,  when  he  was  called  into  being  on  this 
earth  by  his  Almighty  maker,  may  have  been  as  perfect  as  we  now  find  him,  most 
probably  he  was  less  perfect,  and  very  certainly  he  was  not  more  perfect  than  he 
now  is.—  Ed. 
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life  or' understanding  is  that  which  alone  gives  laws  to  the 
wise  is  further  plainly  taught  by  our  Sage,  who  says  (lb.  xiii. 
14),  "  The  law  of  the  wise  is  a  fountain  of  life,"  which  law, 
from  the  text  quoted  above,  is  seen  to  be  understanding. 
Again,  he  teaches  in  the  plainest  terms  (iii.  13)  that  under- 
standing gives  joy  and  true  peace  of  mind  to  man  :  "  Happy 
is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth 
understanding;  "  the  reason  being  (ver.  16,  17)  that  "Wisdom 
gives  length  of  days,  and  riches,  and  honour ;  her  ways  being 
ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  peace."  The  wise 
alone,  therefore,  according  to  Solomon,  live  in  peace  and 
equanimity,  not  as  the  wicked,  whose  minds  are  disturbed 
by  opposing  emotions,  so  that,  as  Isaiah  has  it  (lvii.  20,  21), 
"  They  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  for  them  there  is  no  peace." 
But  what  we  have  particularly  to  observe  in  these  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  inasmuch  as  dur  views  are  greatly  con- 
firmed thereby,  are  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  3rd  verse 
of  the  second  chapter,  where  we  find  these  words,  "  If  thou 
criest  after  knowledge  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  understand- 
ing, .  .  .  then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and 
find  the  knowledge  of  God ;  for  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom ; 
out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  understanding." 
By  these  words  Solomon  clearly  declares,  first,  that  wisdom 
or  understanding  alone  teaches  us  that  God  is  to  be  reverenced 
with  knowledge  and  worshipped  in  a  truly  pious  spirit ;  and, 
secondly,  that  wisdom  and  understanding  flow  from  God,  the 
only  giver  of  these  inestimable  gifts.  This  truth  we  have 
ourselves  insisted  on  when  we  showed  that  all  our  understand- 
ing and  all  our  knowledge  depended  on  the  idea  or  knowledge 
of  God  alone,  with  whom  they  originate  and  by  whom  they 
are  made  perfect.  Solomon  proceeds  immediately  after  (lb. 
9)  to  teach  that  this  wisdom  involves  time  principles  of  ethics 
and  politics.  "TYTien  wisdom  entereth  into  thy  heart,"  he  says, 
"  and  knowledge  is  pleasant  to  thy  soul,  discretion  shall  pre- 
serve thee,  understanding  shall  keep  thee ;  then  shalt  thou 
understand  righteousness  and  judgment  and  equity,  yea  every 
good  path."     Now  all  of  this  plainly  agrees  with  natural 
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science ;  for  it  is  especially  when  we  have  come  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  things,  and  have  tasted  the  pleasures  of  know- 
ledge, that  we  perceive  a  universal  system  of  ethics,  the 
principles  of  true  virtue,  to  be  evolved.*  Wherefore  true  hap- 
piness and  the  peace  of  mind  it  brings  which  satisfies  natural 
understanding,  even  in  Solomon's  opinion,  depends  not  particu- 
larly on  the  smiles  of  fortune,  that  is,  on  the  favour  of  God,  as 
things  external  are  concerned,  but  on  intrinsic  satisfaction  or 
virtue,  which  is  God's  favour  as  regards  inward  things,  and  is 
best  assured  and  kept  by  watchfulness,  counsel,  and  virtuous 
conduct.  And  here  I  must  by  no  means  pass  by  that  passage 
of  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  which  he  says 
(i.  20),  "For  the  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  ; 
so  that  they  are  without  excuse,  because,  when  they  knew  God, 
they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  they  thankful,  "f 
&c.  ;  words  which  very  plainly  proclaim  that  every  one  by 
his  natural  light  may  understand  the  power  of  God  and  his 
eternal  divinity,  from  which  may  be  known  and  inferred 
what  things  are  to  be  sought  after  and  to  be  done,  what  to  be 
avoided.  All  are  therefore  "  without  excuse;"  no  one  indeed 
can  be  entitled  to  plead  ignorance  for  shortcomings  here ; 
though  he  might  fairly  do  so  were  the  question  of  aught  su- 
pernatural, such  as  the  passion  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  &c.  "  Wherefore,"  continues  the 
apostle  (lb.  24),  "  God  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness  through 
the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts ;  "  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 

*  A  universal  system  of  morals  must  be  based  on  the  faculties  proper  to 
man  under  the  guidance  of  the  intellectual  powers,  the  faculties  man  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  lower  animals  being  in  subjection  but  not  annulled. — Ed. 

t  This  remarkable  passage  of  the  apostle,  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  seems  to 
settle  the  question  of  verbal  revelation  or  literal  inspiration  completely :  Man  and 
the  universe  around  him  are  the  true  revelation  of  God  to  man.  The  mind  of 
man,  acting  of  itself  and  on  the  things  beyond  itself,  and  acted  on  in  its  turn  by 
these,  makes  known  the  Being  of  God,  and  discovers  the  laws  by  which  he  has 
ordained  that  the  universe  and  its  parts  shall  be  eternally  and  unchangeably  ruled. 
Hence  love,  reverence,  obedience,  as  duties  of  man  to  the  Almighty.— Ed. 
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chapter,  wherein  he  describes  the  vices  of  ignorance,  which  he 
specifies  as  its  punishments,  a  conclusion  in  which  he  is  plainly 
at  one  with  Solomon  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  where 
the  punishment  of  the  foolish  is  declared  to  be  their  proper 
folly.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Paul  should  hold 
evil-doers  to  be  inexcusable,  for  as  every  man  sows,  so  shall 
he  reap ;  from  evil,  unless  wisely  corrected,  evil  necessarily 
springs,  as  from  good  follows  good,  if  it  be  but  joined  to  con- 
stancy of  mind.  Scripture  therefore  acknowledges  and  refers 
to  the  authority  of  our  natural  understanding  and  the  divine 
law.  And  so  I  leave  the  subject  I  had  proposed  for  discussion 
in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIAL  OBSERVANCE,  AND  FAITH  IN  HIS- 
TORICAL NARRATIVE.  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY  RITES  AND 
CEREMONIES  ARE  USEFUL,  AND  OF  THOSE  WHO  FIND  THEM 
NECESSARY. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  shown  that  the  divine 
law,  which  renders  mankind  truly  happy,  and  teaches  the 
perfect  way  of  life,  was  of  universal  application  and  common 
to  all ;  indeed,  we  have  so  deduced  it  from  the  nature  of  man 
and  shown  it  to  be  innate,  written  as  it  were  on  his  heart  and 
mind.  But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies, 
of  those  at  least  which  in  the  Old  Testament  are  declared  to 
have  been  instituted  for  the  Jews  especially,  and  so  accom- 
modated to  their  state  that  they  might  be  observed  by  the 
people  at  large,  though  not  perhaps  by  every  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  Hebrew  community,  we  see  for  certain  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  code  of  the  divine  law,  and  that  in 
themselves  they  contribute  nothing  of  necessity,  either  to 
mental  felicity  or  to  virtuous  life.  They  have  reference,  in 
fact,  to  the  special  election  of  the  Jews ;  in  other  words,  and 
as  has  been  shown  in  our  third  chapter,  to  the  mere  temporal 
well-being  of  the  body,  and  to  the  prosperity  and  peace  of 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth  ;  whence,  save  in  connection  with 
state-policy,  they  are  inapplicable  and  of  non-avail.  If  ordi- 
nances of  this  description  consequently  are  classed  in  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  laws  of  God,  this  is  only  because  they 
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were  instituted  on  the  ground  of  revelation.  But  as  reason, 
even  of  the  most  cogent  kind,  is  not  held  of  much  account  by 
the  common  run  of  Theologians,  it  will  be  satisfactory  by  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  to  confirm  the  points  we  have  already 
demonstrated ;  and  next,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  to 
show  both  how  and  why  ceremonies  were  of  service  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  empire  of  the  Jews. 

Isaiah  has  nothing  more  clearly  expressed  than  that  the 
divine  law,  taken  absolutely,  signifies  that  universal  law 
which  consists  not  in  ceremonies,  but  in  purity  of  life ;  for 
he  calls  upon  his  countrymen  to  listen  to  the  divine  law 
preached  to  them  by  him,  which  excludes  feasts  and  sacrifices 
of  every  kind,  but  is  comprehended  in  purity  of  soul  and  in 
virtuous  action, — in  succouring  the  helpless,  &c.  [Here  are 
the  noble  words  of  the  prophet, — "  Hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom  ;  give  ear  to  the  law  of  our  God,  ye 
people  of  Gomorrah.  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of 
your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord :  I  am  full  of  the 
burnt-offerings  of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I 
delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  rams,  or  of  he- goats. 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination  to 
me.  Your  new  moons  and  your  sabbaths  and  your  appointed 
feasts  my  soul  hateth  :  they  are  a  trouble  unto  me ;  I  am 
weary  to  bear  them.  And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands 
I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you :  yea,  when  ye  make  many 
prayers  I  will  not  hear.  "Wash  you,  make  you  clean ;  put 
away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to 
do  evil;  learn  to  do  well;  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed, 
judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow.  Come  now,  let  us 
reason  together,  saith  the  Lord."] 

The  testimony  of  the  Psalmist  is  no  less  remarkable, 
when  in  Psalm  xl.  (7,  9),  addressing  God,  he  says,  — 
"  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire ;  mine  ears 
hast  thou  opened  ;  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  hast  thou 
not  required  ;  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God ;  yea,  thy 
law  is  within  my  heart."  Here  the  Psalmist  plainly  reckons 
as  law  that  only  which  is  inscribed  on  his  heart  or  mind,  ex- 
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eluding  ceremony  and  observance  of  every  kind ;  these  being 
mere  institutions,  not  good  of  themselves,  not  written  in  the 
heart  and  understanding  of  man.  Besides  these  there  are 
other  passages  in  Scripture  which  are  to  the  same  effect; 
but  to  have  quoted  the  above  two  seems  sufficient. 

That  ceremony  and  observance,  moreover,  are  no  aids 
to  true  happiness,  but  that  they  bear  upon  the  temporal  pros- 
perity of  the  State,  also  appears  from  Scripture,  which  for 
ceremonial  observance  promises  nothing  but  personal  benefits 
and  sensual  delights  ;  whilst  for  observance  of  the  universal 
divine  law,  it  assures  us  of  true  happiness.  In  the  whole  of 
the  five  books,  commonly  ascribed  to  Moses,  nothing  is  pro- 
mised but  such  temporal  felicities  as  honour,  renown,  victory, 
riches,  and  health.  And  although  scattered  through  these 
five  books  there  are  many  things  that  concern  morals,  they 
are  never  propounded  as  universal  moral  precepts  to  be  ob- 
served of  all  men,  but  only  as  commands  especially  adapted 
to  the  capacity  and  genius  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  having 
an  especial  bearing  on  the  interests  of  their  State  alone.  For 
example,  Moses  does  not  as  doctor  or  prophet  teach  the  Jews 
that  they  are  to  do  no  murder,  that  they  are  not  to  steal.  &c, 
but  as  a  legislator  and  prince,  or  magistrate ;  for  he  does  not 
commend  these  precepts  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  but  adds 
pains  and  penalties  to  their  infraction,  which  may,  and  indeed 
ought,  to  vary  according  to  the  genius  of  every  nation,  as  ex- 
perience proves.  The  command  not  to  commit  adultery,  too, 
has  reference  alone  to  the  advantages  of  the  commonwealth 
and  the  rights  of  individuals.  Had  he  intended  to  enunciate 
a  moral  precept,  which  should  have  a  bearing  not  only  on  the 
conveniences  or  proprieties  of  public  and  private  life,  but  on  the 
true  happiness  of  all,  then  would  he  have  condemned  not  only 
the  outward  act  but  the  frame  of  mind  that  led  or  consented  to 
it,  as  Christ  did,  who  taught  universal  moral  doctrines  only 
(vide  Matt.  v.  28*),  and  this  is  the   reason  why   Christ 

*  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  hy  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to 
lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart."—  Ed. 
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always  promises  spiritual  rewards,  not  personal  advantages 
as  Moses  does ;  for  Christ,  as  I  have  said,  was  sent  into  the 
world  not  for  the  preservation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Jews  and  the  institution  of  legal  formalities,  but  wholly  and 
solely  to  teach  the  law  of  universal  morality.  In  this  view 
we  readily  understand  that  Christ  came  not  to  abrogate  the 
law  of  Moses.  He  never  attempted  to  introduce  new  laws 
into  the  republic ;  and  in  his  moral  teaching  he  was  more 
careful  of  nothing  than  to  distinguish  between  his  precepts 
and  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  grand  cause  of  this  solicitude 
appears  to  have  been  the  ignorance  of  the  Pharisees,  who 
thought  that  he  lived  a  good  life  who  was  zealous  for  the 
usages  of  the  commonwealth  or  the  law  of  Moses  ;  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  bore  reference  only  to  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  and  were  not  so  much  taught  to  the 
Hebrews  as  imposed  upon  them. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  subject,  and  have  recourse  to 
Scripture  for  further  assurance,  that  for  ceremonial  ob- 
servance nothing  is  promised  but  personal  advantages, 
whilst  for  obedience  to  the  universal  moral  law  peace  of 
mind  is  the  rich  reward.  No  one  among  the  prophets  has 
taught  this  more  clearly  than  Isaiah.  In  his  58th  chapter, 
after  condemning  hypocrisy,  he  commends  charity,  the 
lightening  of  heavy  burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  to 
cover  the  naked,  &c.  "Then,"  he  proceeds,  "shall  thy 
light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thy  health  shall  break 
into  bloom,  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  gather  about  thee."*  He  next  refers 
to  the  Sabbath,  commending  its  careful  observance,  and  as 
motive  for  doing  so,  promising  reward  in  these  words, 
"  Then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  L  will 
cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and 
feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father,  for  the 
mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it."     The  prophet  therefore 

*  A  Hebraism  or  mode  of  expression  -which  refers  to  the  time  of  death, 
aggregari  ad  populos  suos,  signifies  to  die. — Spinoza.  The  author's  version  is 
mainly  followed  in  the  above  beautiful  verse. — Ed. 
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for  liberty  bestowed  and  deeds  of  charity  done  promises 
health,  of  mind  with  soundness  of  body  in  this  life,  and  after 
death  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  whilst  for  ceremonials  he  has 
no  higher  reward  to  offer  than  security  of  power,  temporal 
prosperity,  and  bodily  well-being.  In  Psalms  xv.  and  xxiv. 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  ceremonies,  but  only  of  moral 
precepts,  for  the  reason  that  in  these  poems  the  only  question 
is  of  true  happiness,  which  is  alone  discussed  there,  although 
it  is  done  in  parable ;  for  it  is  certain  that  by  the  holy  hill 
of  God,  by  his  tents  and  the  dwellers  therein,  we  are  to 
understand  peace  and  purity  of  soul,  and  not  the  mountain 
of  Jerusalem,  nor  the  tabernacles  of  Moses,  places  which  were 
not  inhabited  by  any  one,  or  were  only  served  by  those  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  Further,  all  those  sentences  of  Solomon, 
which  I  have  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  for  devo- 
tion to  understanding  and  wisdom,  promise  true  happiness, 
whereby  the  fear  of  God  is  at  length  understood,  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  revealed.  That  the  Jews  themselves, 
after  the  destruction  of  their  power,  were  not  held  strictly  to 
ceremonial  observance  is  apparent  from  Jeremiah,  who  when 
he  sees  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  to  be  imminent,  and  pre- 
dicts it,  declares  that  God  only  delights  in  those  who  know 
and  understand  that  he  is  the  Lord,  who  exercises  loving- 
kindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the  earth  ;  and  who 
will  punish  the  circumcised  and  the  uncircumcised  alike, 
who  neglect  his  honour  and  glory  (vide  ix.  23,  24,  25), 
which  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said  that  God,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  would  exact  nothing,  especially  of 
the  Jews,  nor  of  their  posterity,  more  than  the  observance  of 
the  natural  law,  which  all  mankind  are  bound  to  obey. 

The  New  Testament  amply  confirms  this  view,  for  there, 
as  has  been  said,  moral  doctrines  only  are  taught,  and  for 
observance  of  these  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  promised  as  the 
reward.  In  the  New  Testament,  indeed,  something  is  said  of 
ceremonies  after  the  gospel  begins  to  be  preached  to  other 
nations  which  lived  under  different  systems  of  polity. 
Among  the  Jews  themselves,  the  Pharisees  remained  the 
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great  sticklers  for  their  ceremonial,  retaining  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  it,  rather,  as  it  seems,  through  hostility  to 
the  new  Christian  sect  than  with  any  purpose  or  thought 
of  being  therefore  particularly  acceptable  to  God ;  for  after 
the  first  destruction  of  their  city,  when  the  Jews  were  led 
captive  to  Babylon,  as  they  were  not  then  divided  into  sects, 
they  forthwith  neglected  their  ceremonies  ;  and  may  indeed 
be  said  to  have  abandoned  the  whole  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
suffering  the  code  of  their  country  to  sink  into  oblivion,  and 
beginning  themselves  to  mix  with  the  nations  among  whom 
they  were  domiciled.  All  this  appears  plainly  from  Esdras 
and  Nehemiah. 

It  is  not  doubtful,  therefore,  that  the  Jews  paid  no  more 
attention  to  the  law  of  Moses  after  the  destruction  of  their 
empire  than  they  had  done  before  its  establishment ;  for 
whilst  they  lived  among  other  nations,  and  before  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  they  had  no  peculiar  laws,  observing  no 
code  but  that  of  natural  right,  and  doubtless  conforming  to 
the  system  of  jurisprudence  of  the  country  in  which  they 
dwelt.  As  the  patriarchs  offered  sacrifices  to  God,  however, 
I  presume  that  this  was  done  to  keep  the  flame  of  devotion 
alive  in  their  souls,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  sacrifices 
from  the  days  of  their  youth.  All,  indeed,  from  the  time  of 
Enoch,  were  certainly  habituated  to  sacrifices  as  the  grand 
incentives  to  devotion  [or  means  of  making  themselves 
acceptable  to  God].  The  patriarchs,  consequently,  offered 
sacrifices  to  God,  not  in  consequence  of  any  divine  command, 
or  because  taught  to  do  so  by  the  fundamental  principles  of 
divine  or  natural  law,  but  in  obedience  to  the  uniform  custom 
of  their  age ;  or,  if  they  sacrificed  because  of  any  special 
command,  this  was  no  other  than  that  of  the  law  of  the  land 
in  which  they  dwelt,  and  in  which  the  same  rite  was  observed, 
as  we  have  shown  in  our  third  chapter,  when  speaking  of 
Melchisedek. 

And  now  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  established  my  view 
of  the  significance  of  rites  and  ceremonies  as  regards  the 
people  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.     But  I  have  still  to 
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show  in  what  way,  and  for  what  reason,  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Hebrews  contributed  to  the  establishment  and  support  of 
their  empire,  and  this  I  shall  proceed  to  do  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

Society,  a  State,  is  not  only  most  useful,  as  enabling  us  to 
live  secure  against  the  assaults  of  enemies,  but  is  also  ad- 
vantageous, and  even  necessary,  on  many  other  grounds. 
Unless  men  were  disposed  to  co-operate,  to  lend  each  other 
mutual  assistance,  the  talent  and  the  time  necessary  to  his 
own  convenient  maintenance  would  be  wanting  to  every  one ; 
for  all  are  not  alike  fit  for  every  kind  of  work,  and  no  one 
suffices  to  provide  everything  most  indispensable  even  to 
himself.  The  strength  and  the  time,  I  say,  would  be  wanting 
to  him  who  alone  and  single-handed  should  propose  to 
plough,  sow,  reap,  grind,  bake,  brew,  weave,  stitch,  &c,  too 
many  things  to  mention,  but  which  are  all  most  necessary  to 
the  support  of  life ;  and  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  are  all  indispensable  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  and  for  their  comfort  and  well-being.  We  see 
those  who  live  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  without  a  polity, 
passing  miserable  lives,  but  little  raised  in  condition  above 
the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  and  even  they,  wretched  and  unpoli- 
cied  as  they  are,  could  not  procure  the  few  things  they  have 
without  some  kind  of  mutual  assistance  and  co-operation. 
"Were  men  constituted  by  nature  so  as  to  require  nothing  but 
that  which  right  reason  demands,  society  would  require  no 
laws,  it  would  suffice  then  to  teach  men  the  true  moral 
doctrine,  to  have  them  do  of  their  own  accord  and  free-will 
that  which  is  truly  good  and  useful. 

But  human  nature  is  constituted  very  differently ;  all  in- 
deed strive  after  what  they  think  will  be  advantageous  to 
themselves,  nowise,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  right  reason,  but  mostly  from  mere  desire,  and  swayed  by 
those  appetites  and  affections  of  the  mind  which  never  con- 
sider the  future  and  the  reasonableness  of  things.  Hence  it 
comes  that  no  State  could  exist  without  authority  and  power 
at  its  head,  and  consequently  without  laws,  which  moderate 
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or  restrain  human  desires  and  passions,  that  were  apt  else  to 
be  uncontrolled.  Human  nature,  however,  will  not  long 
submit  to  any  merely  arbitrary  or  absolute  control,  and  as 
Seneca,  the  tragedian,  says,  no  one  ever  exercised  violent 
authority  long ;  moderation  alone  endures ;  for  so  long  as 
men  act  from  fear  only,  so  long  do  they  that  which  they 
most  dislike,  nor  do  they  note  the  reason,  the  use,  or  the 
necessity  of  the  thing  done, — they  have  no  care  but  to  escape 
the  penalties  with  which  they  are  threatened.  Men,  indeed, 
under  such  a  system  of  arbitrary  control  cannot  but  rejoice 
when  misfortune  befalls  their  ruler,  even  though  they  them- 
selves should  suffer  with  him  ;  nay,  they  cannot  help  wishing 
him  ill,  and  where  they  can  they  will  not  fail  to  inflict  it. 
Men,  again,  can  endure  nothing  less  than  to  serve  their  equals, 
or  to  be  governed  by  them.  Finally,  there  is  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  take  away  liberties  once  conceded. 

From  these  premises  it  follows  : — First.  Either  that  the 
whole  community,  if  this  were  possible,  should  hold  au- 
thority together,  so  that  every  one  might  be  esteemed  as 
serving  himself,  and  none  as  serving  his  fellow ;  or  if  a  few 
or  one  only  be  intrusted  with  the  supreme  authority,  he  or 
they  ought  to  be  something  above  the  common  level  of 
humanity,  or  should  at  all  events  use  every  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  vulgar  that  they  are  so.  Secondly.  The  laws 
of  the  State,  however  constituted,  should  be  such  as  that  men 
shall  be  restrained,  not  so  much  by  fear,  as  be  led  by  the  hope 
of  some  advantage  which  they  greatly  desire ;  for  in  this 
way  every  one  will  do  his  duty  heartily  and  willingly. 
Lastly.  Since  obedience  consists  in  this,  that  commands  are 
carried  out  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  person  commanding, 
it  follows  that  where  the  authority  belongs  to  all,  and  the 
laws  are  made  by  common  consent,  no  one  can  be  said  to  rule 
and  no  one  to  obey ;  and  in  a  State  so  constituted,  whether 
the  laws  are  increased  or  diminished  in  severity,  the  people 
nevertheless  remain  equally  free,  seeing  that  it  is  not  under 
the  authority  of  another  that  they  act,  but  in  virtue  of  their 
own  consent.     It  is  very  different  where  one  alone  possesses 
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the  supreme  and  absolute  control ;  for  all  then  is  done  on  the 
sole  authority  of  one,  and  unless  the  people  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  persuasion  that  they  are  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  ruler,  it  may  be  difficult  for  him 
in  case  of  necessity  to  institute  new  laws,  or  to  abrogate 
privileges  already  conceded. 

Having  premised  these  general  views,  let  us  revert  to 
the  Hebrew  Republic.  The  Jews,  on  their  first  exit  from 
Egypt,  being  subjected  to  the  laws  of  no  other  nation,  felt 
themselves  at  liberty  to  institute  their  own  system  of  juris- 
prudence, and  to  make  new  laws,  to  establish  their  authority 
wherever  they  could,  and  to  take  possession  of  territory 
whenever  they  were  strong  enough.  But  they  never  showed 
themselves  less  capable  than  when  attempting  reasonable 
legislation  and  self-government.  The  people  were  mostly 
barbarous  in  manners,  every  finer  feeling  blunted  by  long- 
continued  and  grievous  slavery.  The  chief  authority  must 
therefore  be  intrusted  to  one  whom  all  the  rest  should  obey ; 
one  who  should  prescribe  laws  for  the  nation,  and  finally  be 
the  interpreter  of  his  own  decrees.  Now  Moses,  more  highly 
endowed  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  as  matter  of  course 
asserted,  and  readily  obtained,  this  supremacy,  persuading 
the  people  that  he  was  divinely  called,  and  proving  his  title 
to  their  obedience  by  many  signs  and  wonders  (Exod.  xiv.  and 
xix).  On  these  grounds  he  based  his  system,  and  prescribed 
laws  to  the  people  ;  but  he  ever  took  especial  care  that  they 
should  do  his  bidding  of  their  own  free  will,  rather  than 
from  fear  ;  a  course  which  he  was  led  to  adopt  by  these  two 
principal  considerations,  viz.  the  rebellious  or  contumacious 
temper  of  the  people,  which  would  not  endure  to  be  driven 
by  fear  alone,  and  the  constant  state  of  warfare  in  which  by 
force  of  circumstances  the  Jews  must  live.  Now  for  success 
in  arms  it  is  much  more  necessary  to  encourage  the  soldier 
by  hope  of  honour  and  reward  than  to  force  him  by  threats 
of  punishment  to  do  his  duty  ;  for  thus  every  one  strives  to 
shine  by  daring  and  magnanimity,  rather  than  merely  to 
escape  observation  or  punishment  by  exposing  himself  as 
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little  as  possible.  Moses,  therefore,  was  led  to  institute  the 
Hebrew  Republic  oil  the  basis  of  virtue  and  a  divine  mission, 
in  order  that  the  people  might  be  induced  to  do  their  duty 
from  devotion  rather  than  from  fear.  Besides,  he  was 
abundantly  bountiful  in  present  temporal  favours,  and  was 
lavish  of  promises  for  the  future.  Nor  are  his  laws  so  severe 
as  is  often  supposed,  a  fact  of  which  any  one  may  satisfy 
himself  who  carefully  studies  them,  especially  if  he  attends 
to  all  that  is  required  before  any  one  charged  with  an  offence 
can  be  found  guilty.  Finally,  that  the  people,  who  could 
not  be  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  might  depend 
.  entirely  upon  their  ruler,  Moses  actually  left  nothing  to  the 
arbitrement  of  the  Jews  themselves,  so  long  accustomed  to 
slavery ;  everything  was  fixed  by  law,  everything  must  be 
done  in  a  certain  definite  way,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
will  of  the  ruler  :  the  Jew  was  not  at  liberty  to  plough,  to 
sow,  or  to  reap,  in  his  own  fashion,  neither  dared  he  to  eat, 
to  dress,  to  shave  his  head  or  his  beard,  to  grieve  or  to  rejoice, 
in  short,  to  do  any  one  thing,  save  in  conformity  with  the 
orders  and  commands  of  the  law.  Nor  was  this  all :  he  was 
ordered  to  have  certain  signs  on  his  hands,  on  his  forehead, 
and  on  the  door-posts  of  his  house,  which  should  constantly 
remind  him  of  the  duty  of  obedience. 

This,  then,  is  the  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  the  Hebrew 
ceremonial  law.  The  people  were  to  do  nothing  of  them- 
selves, but  everything  by  the  command  bf  another.  By  all 
their  actions,  by  all  their  thoughts,  they  were  to  confess  that 
they  were  nothing  of  themselves,  but  the  creatures  of  the 
•  ruler's  will.  From  all  this  it  clearly  appears  that  ceremonial 
observances  conduce  in  no  way  to  true  happiness,  and  that 
all  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  nay,  the  whole  Law  of  Moses 
has  no  other  purpose  than  the  supremacy  of  the  Jews,  and 
consequently  bears  reference  to  nothing  but  mere  personal 
advantages.  As  to  the  Christian  ceremonial,  such  as  baptism, 
the  Lord's  supper,  feasts,  public  prayers,  and  the  rest,  if 
there  be  any  more  which  are  and  always  were  common  to 
the  whole  Christian  community,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
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instituted  by  Christ  or  the  apostles  (and  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  they  were),  still,  these  in  themselves  are  nothing  more 
.  than  outward  signs  of  the  universal  Church,  not  things  that 
in  any  way  conduce  to  true  beatitude,  or  that  have  aught  of 
sanctity  in  their  nature.  "Wherefore  I  say  that  these  cere- 
monies, although  not  instituted  with  a  view  to  empire  or 
state  policy,  but  only  in  respect  of  the  Christian  society,  are 
not  generally  imperative  ;  so  that  he  who  lives  alone  need  in 
no  way  be  bound  by  them,  as  he  who  lives  under  a  dominion 
where  the  Christian  religion  is  interdicted  may  ignore  and 
abstain  from  them  all,  and  yet  live  the  good  life  that  insures 
true  happiness.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  Empire 
of  Japan,  where  the  Christian  religion  is  prohibited,  and  the 
Dutch  who  dwell  there  are  ordered  by  their  East  India  Com- 
pany's express  commands  to  abstain  from  all  outward  religious 
observance.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  illustrate  this 
matter  further,  though  I  could  demonstrate  its  truth  by 
many  remarkable  examples  ;  indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  deduce  the  principle  now  insisted  on  from  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament  itself,  but  I  am  induced  to  pass  these  by,  my 
mind  being  bent  on  other  matters.  I  therefore  proceed  to 
the  second  subject  which  was  proposed  for  discussion  in  this 
chapter,  viz.  of  the  credibility  of  historical  narrative,  and 
the  trust  to  be  reposed  in  its  authors.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
subjects  to  be  investigated  by  natural  light,  I  proceed 
thus  :— 

Whoever  seeks  to  persuade  or  dissuade  mankind  of  any- 
thing which  is  not  evident  of  itself,  is  bound  to  state  his 
proposition  on  acknowledged  grounds,  and  by  appeals  to 
reason  and  experience  to  satisfy  those  he  addresses  ;  that  is 
to  say,  by  reference  to  things  that  are  appreciated  by  the 
senses,  that  happen  in  nature,  or  are  comprised  in  self-evi- 
dent intellectual  axioms.  But  unless  experience  be  such  that 
it  is  clearly,  distinctly  understood,  though  it  may  convince 
mankind,  still  it  cannot  in  the  same  degree  affect  the  under- 
standing, and  disperse  its  clouds,  as  when  the  things  taught 
are  deduced  from  mathematical  axioms,  i.e.  when  they  reach 
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the  mind  by  the  sole  power  of  the  understanding.  And  this 
is  especially  the  case  when  the  question  is  of  spiritual  things, 
which  do  not  in  any  way  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
senses.  But  as,  in  deducing  things  from  pure  intellectual 
notions,  a  long  concatenation  of  perceptions  is  mostly  re- 
quired, and  in  addition  the  most  stringent  precautions,  the 
highest  intellectual  perspicacity,  and  the  greatest  reserve,  all 
of  which  are  rarely  found  in  man,  therefore  are  men  more 
inclined  to  be  taught  by  experience  than  to  deduce  and 
reciprocally  to  concatenate  their  perceptions  from  a  small 
number  of  axioms ;  whence  it  follows  that  any  one  desiring 
to  have  his  doctrine  proposed  to  a  nation,  I  do  not  say  to  the 
whole  of  the  human  kind,  and  who  would  be  understood 
of  all  in  all  things,  must  be  prepared  to  refer  to  experience 
for  confirmation  of  his  teaching,  and  be  careful  to  accommo- 
date his  reasonings,  and  definitions  of  the  things  taught,  to  the 
capacity  of  the  common  people,  who  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  mankind;  he  must  be  chary  in  the  use  of  conca- 
tenated reasonings,  and  of  definitions  intended  the  better  to 
link  his  reasonings  together ;  otherwise  he  will  write  for  the 
learned  only,  in  other  words,  he  will  be  understood  by  a  very 
small  number  out  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 

But  seeing  that  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  were  first  re- 
vealed for  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  nation  at  large,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  whole  human  family,  it  was  imperative  that 
the  things  contained  therein  should  be  accommodated  to  the 
capacity  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  that 
they  shoidd  be  referred  to  experience  especially.  Let  us 
explain  this  point  a  little  more  fully.  The  things  taught  in 
Seripture  that  are  of  a  purely  speculative  nature  are  princi- 
pally these  :  There  is  a  God,  or  Being  who  made  all  things, 
who  with  highest  wisdom  rules  and  sustains  the  world,  and 
"who  carefully  watches  over  those  among  men  who  live 
piously  and  honestly,  but  threatens  the  wicked  with  punish- 
ment, and  distinguishes  them  from  the  good.  And  all  its 
teaching  to  this  effect,  Scripture  confirms  by  appeals  to  experi- 
ence only  in  the  histories  of  those  whose  laws  and  actions  it 

s  - 
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records  ;  it  gives  no  definitions  of  the  things  taught ;  but  in 
word  and  method  accommodates  itself  to  the  capacity  of 
common  people.  And  although  experience  can  give  us  no 
clear  knowledge  of  any  of  these  things,  nor  inform  us  what 
God  is,  in  what  way  he  sustains  and  governs  all  things,  and 
takes  care  of  man,  still  men  may  teach  and  illustrate  so 
much  as  is  necessary  to  enforce  obedience,  and  as  suffices  to 
impress  the  minds  of  those  addressed  with  devotional  feel- 
ings. 

These  considerations  I  conceive  enable  us  to  speak  assur- 
edly of  the  kind  of  trust  that  is  to  be  reposed,  as  well  in  the 
narratives  contained  in  Scripture  as  in  their  writers.  From 
what  immediately  precedes  it  evidently  follows  that  such 
narratives  were  indispensable  to  the  vulgar,  whose  capacity 
does  not  extend  to  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  things. 
He,  again,  who  knowing  these  things  denies  them  because  he 
does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  nor  that  God 
watches  over  man  and  nature,  is  an  impious  person ;  whilst 
he  who  does  not  know  them,  and  nevertheless  by  his  natural 
light  acknowledges  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  other 
matters  just  touched  upon,  if  in  addition  he  lead  a  good  life, 
may  enjoy  true  happiness — ay,  he  may  live  much  more 
happily  spiritually  than  the  vulgar  believer,  because,  besides 
his  right  opinions,  he  has  in  addition  clear  and  distinct  con- 
ceptions in  his  mind.  Lastly,  he  who  is  ignorant  of  these 
Scripture  doctrines  and  histories,  and  who  knows  nothing  of 
natural  light,  if  he  cannot  properly  be  called  impious,  still  is 
he  barbarous,  almost  brutal,  and  without  God's  best  gifts  to 
man.  But  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  we  say  a 
knowledge  of  Scripture  history  is  commonly  very  necessary, 
we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  all  the  histories  con- 
tained in  Scripture,  but  only  those  that  are  most  remarkable, 
and  of  themselves,  and  without  reference  to  any  others,  most 
obviously  inculcate  the  doctrine  we  have  insisted  on,  whereby 
the  minds  of  men  are  most  powerfully  impressed.  For  were 
all  the  histories  contained  in  Holy  Writ  required  to  prove  its 
doctrines,  and  were  no  conclusion  possible '  save  on  a  general 
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consideration  of  all  these  histories,  then  indeed  would  the 
demonstration  and  conclusion  in  regard  to  Scripture  doctrines 
be  impossible,  not  only  for  the  people  at  large,  but  -would  also 
be  absolutely  beyond  human  capacity ;  for  who  could  attend 
to  such  a  multitude  of  histories,  and  to  such  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances and  such  diversities  of  doctrine,  as  present  them- 
selves in  these  histories  ?  I,  at  all  events,  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  the  men  who  left  us  the  Scriptures  as  we  have 
them,  possessed  such  amplitude  of  genius  that  they  took  in 
all  the  elements  of  such  a  demonstration,  and  still  less  that 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  not  to  be  understood  without 
listening  to  the  domestic  troubles  of  Isaac,  the  counsels  of 
Achitophel  to  Absalom,  the  civil  wars  of  Judah  and  Israel 
and  other  chronicles  of  this  description,  or  that  the  Jews  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Moses  had  more  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending the  doctrines  of  their  law  than  those  who  were  con- 
temporaries of  Esdras.  But  of  these  topics  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  and  at  greater  length  by  and  by.  The  vulgar, 
we  may  meantime  conclude,  were  only  required  to  know  those 
histories  which  were  best  calculated  to  lead  their  hearts  to 
obedience  and  to  piety.  But  the  vulgar  themselves  are  not 
sufficient  judges  of  such  matters  ;  .  inasmuch  as  they  are 
rather  taken  with  narratives,  of  wonderful  and  unlooked-for 
events  than  with  the  doctrines  involved  in  history ;  and  this 
is  one  grand  cause  wherefore,  besides  reading  the  Scriptures, 
pastors  or  ministers  of  the  Church  are  particularly  required 
to  supply  guidance  and  instruction  in  aid  of  the  popular 
infirmity  of  understanding.  But  that  we  may  not  stray 
from  our  subject,  nor  delay  to  show  what  was  especially  pro- 
posed as  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  let  us  conclude  that  faith 
in  the  Bible  histories,  whatever  these  may  be,  forms  no  part 
of  the  divine  law,  that  neither  do  these  histories  of  them- 
selves necessarily  contribute  to  make  men  more  virtuous  or 
happy,  nor  are  they  of  any  use,  save  with  reference  to  the 
moral  doctrines  they  contain,  those  moral  doctrines  which 
are  in  fact  the  sole  reason  of  the  superiority  of  Bible  over  com- 
mon history.  The  narratives  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
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in  brief,  excel  ordinary  narrative,  and  one  narrative  in  them 
is  more  excellent  than  another,  by  reason  of  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  truths  therein  contained,  the  salutary  conclusions 
supplied.  Wherefore,  were  any  one  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
Bible  histories,  and  to  yield  implicit  faith  to  all  their  detail?, 
did  he  give  no  heed  to  the  doctrines  they  were  meant  to  in- 
culcate, and  amended  not  his  life,  he  would  be  like  one  who 
read  the  Koran,  or  the  romances  of  the  poets,  or  the  common 
chronicles  of  a  country,  with  the  attention  which  the  vulgar 
commonly  bestow  on  such  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
has  been  said,  he  who  was  entirety  ignorant  of  all  Bible  his- 
tory, and  nevertheless  professed  opinions  salutary  to  himself 
and  to  others,  and  who  above  all  led  a  good  life,  that  man  is 
truly  blessed,  and  has  indeed  within  him  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
The  Jews  however  thought  very  differently  on  this  mat- 
ter ;  for  they  maintain  that  sound  moral  views  and  a  good 
life  profit  a  man  nothing,  if  embraced  from  natural  reasons, 
and  not  as  principles  and  practice  prophetically  revealed  to 
Moses.  Maimonides  (Cap.  viii.  Regum,  lege  11)  dares  openly 
to  declare  that  "  Every  one  who  takes  to  heart  the  seven 
precepts,*  and  diligently  follows  them  out,  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  pious  of  his  nation,  and  the  heir  of  the  world  to 
come ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  adopts  and  practises  what  they 
enjoin  because  they  were  prescribed  by  God  in  the  Law,  and 
revealed  to  us  by  the  mouth  of  Moses,  though  they  were 
already  precepts  to  the  sons  of  Noah  ;  but  if  he  have  been 
led  by  his  reason  to  be  what  he  is,  he  is  not  a  true  denizen, 
not  one  of  the  pious  and  learned  of  the  nations."  These 
are'  the  words  of  Maimonides,  to  which  Rabbi  Joseph,  son  of 
Shem  Tob,  in  his  book  entitled  Kebod  Elohim,  or  Glory  of 
God,  appends  what  follows :  That  "  although  Aristotle" 
(whom  he  thinks  indited  consummate  principles  of  ethics,  and 
whom  he  esteems  above  all  other  writers)  "  omits  nothing 
that  is  within  the  scope  of  true  ethics  in  his  writings  on  this 

*  The  Jews  held  that  God  gave  tp  Noah  seven  precepts,  which  were  alone  to 
he  ohserved  by  all  nations,  and  to  the  Jews  a  great  many  nioro  precepts  in'  addi- 
tion, that  they  might  he  made  more  blessed  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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subject,  although  all  the  precepts  he  enjoins  were  carefully 
observed,  this  nevertheless  would  avail  nothing  towards 
salvation  ;  because  what  Aristotle  teaches  is  not  embraced  as 
a  divine  command  prophetically  revealed,  but  only  as  dic- 
tated by  natural  reason."  But  all  these  conclusions  of  Mai- 
monides  and  Rabbi  Joseph,  son  of  Shem  Tob,  are  mere  fig- 
ments, grounded  neither  on  reason,  nor  to  be  found  in 
Scripture,  as  any  one  who  diligently  reads  it  may  readily 
convince  himself.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  sufficient  to 
mention  such  narrow  views  to  have  found 'their  refutation. 
But  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  in  this  place  to  contend  with 
writers  who  maintain  that  natural  light  can  teach  nothing 
salutary  of  the  things  that  are  essential  to  salvation ;  for 
they  who  permit  nothing  to  themselves  in  the  way  of  sound 
reason,  can  allow  nothing  to  sound  reason  in  another ;  and 
they  who  boast  themselves  above  reason,  only  show  them- 
selves far  below  reason,  which,  indeed,  their  common  mode  of 
living  would  of  itself  sufficiently  demonstrate.  But  I  need, 
not  proceed  further  on  this  ungrateful  track : '  I  only  add 
that  we  can  know  no  man  but  by  his  works ;  and  with 
Paul,  I  say,  that  for  him  who  abounds  in  such  fruits  as 
love,  joy,  longs uffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, and  temperance,  the  law  is  not  ordained,  (vide  Paul, 
Epistle  to  Galat.  v.  22,  23),  that  that  man,  whether  guided 
by  simple  reason  or  instructed  by  Scripture,  is  truly 
taught  of  God,  and  is  in  every  way  blessed.  Thus  I  con- 
clude what  I  purposed  to  say  on  the  divine  law,  and  on  rites 
and  ceremonies. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF   MIRACLES. 


As  every  science  is  called  divine  that  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  intelligence,  so  are  men  inclined  to  see  the 
hand  of  God  in  every  event  or  phenomenon  whose  cause  is 
commonly  unknown.  The  vulgar,  in  fact,  are  persuaded  that 
the  power  and  providence  of  God  never  appear  so  manifestly 
as  when  something  happens  which  is  at  variance  with  use 
and  wont,  especially  if  it  interfere  at  the  same  time  with 
their  advantage  or  convenience.  Nothing,  for  example,  is 
thought  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  so  clearly  as  some 
presumed  interruption  of  the  regular  course  of  nature  ;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  they  who  seek  to  explain  unusual 
events  and  phenomena  by  natural  causes  are  very  commonly 
regarded  as  guilty  of  calling  in  question  the  being,  or  at  all 
events  the  providence,  of  God.  So  long  as  nature  proceeds 
in  its  even  and  accustomed  order,  the  vulgar  think  that  God 
is  doing  nothing;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fancy  that  the 
powers  of  nature  are  suspended  when  God  interferes.  In 
this  way  two  powers  are  imagined,  distinct  from  one  another, 
the  Power  of  God  and  the  Power  of  Nature,  which  last, 
however,  is  presumed  to  be  influenced  and  ordered  in  a 
certain  way  by  God ;  or,  as  is  generally  believed  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  which  is  created  by  God.  But  what  is  understood 
precisely  by  these  two  powers,  God  and  Nature,  is  not  ex- 
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plained  ;  unless  it  be  that  God  is  conceived  as  a  king  and 
sovereign  ruler,  whilst  Nature  is  imagined  as  a  special 
subordinate  force.  The  vulgar,  therefore,  give  the  title  of  a 
miracle  or  work  of  God  to  every  extraordinary  natural 
event ;  and  partly  from  devotional  feeling,  partly  from  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  those  who  cultivate  natural  science, 
they  care  not  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  phenomena,  and 
will  listen  to  nothing  but  that  of  which  they  are  really  most 
ignorant,  and  for  which  they  therefore  entertain  the  highest 
admiration.  Now  this  mainly  proceeds  from  men  in  general 
being  without  other  reasons  for  adoring  God,  and  referring 
all  that  happens  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  than  by  supposing 
natural  causes  abrogated,  and  the  order  of  nature  arbitrarily 
suspended.  They  only  bow  to  the  power  of  God,  in  short, 
when  they  believe  the  power  of  nature  to  be  subjugated  as  it 
were  by  God. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  such  prejudices,  we 
have  to  look  as  far  back  as  the  times  of  the  primitive  Jews. 
In  order  to  convince  the  heathen  nations  about  them,  wor- 
shippers of  visible  deities,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  earth,  air, 
water,  &c,  that  such  gods  were  weak  and  inconstant,  and 
under  the  dominion  of  an  invisible  God,  whom  they  adored, 
they  narrated  many  wonderful  miracles  he  had  wrought ; 
and,  further,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  whole  of  nature 
was  ruled  by  him  for  their  peculiar  advantage.  The  system 
thus  inaugurated  laid  such  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  that 
even  to  the  present  day  each  tribe  or  nation  has  not  ceased 
from  imagining  miracles  favourable  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  more  acceptable  to  God  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  final  cause  for  which  God  at  first  created, 
and  still  continues  to  uphold,  the  world.  Such  vulgar  folly 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  men  in  general  have  no 
sound  conception  either  of  God  or  of  nature ;  that  they  con- 
found the  desires  and  imaginations  of  man  with  the  desires  of 
the  Almighty,  and  figure  nature  in  such  small  proportions  as  to 
believe  that  man  is  its  principal  part.    But  it  is  enough  merely 
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to  hint  at  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  concern- 
ing nature  and  miracles,  and  I  therefore  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  four  principles  which  I  here  propose  to 
myself  to  demonstrate,  and  in  the  following  order :  1st,  I 
shall  begin  by  showing  that  nothing  happens  contrary  to  the 
order  of  nature,  and  that  this  order  subsists  without  pause  or 
interruption,  eternal  and  unchangeable ;  I  shall  at  the  same 
time  take  occasion  to  explain  what  is  to  be  understood  by  a 
miracle.  2nd,  I  shall  prove  that  miracles  cannot  make  known 
to  us  the  essence  and  existence  of  God,  nor  consequently  his 
providence,  these  great  truths  being  so  much  better  illustrated 
and  proclaimed  by  the  regular  and  invariable  order  of  nature. 
3rd,  I  shall  prove  by  various  examples,  taken  from  Holy 
Writ,  that  Scripture,  in  speaking  of  the  decrees  and  the  will 
of  God,  and  consequently  of  his  providence,  means  nothing 
more  than  the  order  of  nature  itself,  which  necessarily  results 
from  his  eternal  laws.  Fourthly  and  lastly,  I  shall  discuss  the 
proper  manner  of  interpreting  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  and 
insist  on  the  main  points  which  seem  to  require  consideration 
in  the  narratives  we  have  of  these  miracles.  Such  are  the 
principal  heads  that  form  the  argument  of  the  present  chap- 
ter ;  and  they  have  an  especial  bearing  upon  the  whole  scope 
and  purpose  of  this  work. 

1.  "With  regard  to  my  first  position,  it  were  almost 
enough  to  refer  to  my  fourth  chapter,  on  Divine  Law,  in 
which  I  have  demonstrated  that  all  that  God  wills  or  re- 
solves involves  the  conception  of  eternal  truth  and  eternal 
necessity.  The  intelligence  of  God  not  being  conceivable  as 
distinct  from  his  will,  as  I  have  shown  above,  to  say  that 
God  thinks  or  that  God  wills  is  to  affirm  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Consequently,  the  same  necessity,  in  virtue  of  which 
it  follows  from  the  nature  and  perfection  of  God  that  he 
thinks  a  certain  thing  such  as  it  is,  this  same  necessity,  I 
say,  implies  that  God  wills  the  thing  such  as  it  is.  But  as 
nothing  is  absolutely  true  save  by  divine  decree  alone,  it  is 
evident  that  the  universal  laws  of  nature  are  the  very  decrees 
of  God,  which  result  necessarily  from  the  perfection  of  the 
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Divine  nature.  If,  therefore,  anything  happened  in  nature 
at  large  repugnant  to  its  universal  laws,  this  would  be  equally 
and  necessarily  repugnant  to  the  decrees  and  intelligence  of 
God ;  so  that  any  one  who  maintained  that  God  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature  would  at  the  same  time  be 
forced  to  maintain  that  God  acted  in  opposition  to  his  proper 
nature,  an  idea  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
absurd.  I  might  show  the  same  thing,  or  strengthen  what 
I  have  just  said,  by  referring  to  the  truth,  that  the  power  of 
nature  is  in  fact  the  Divine  Power ;  Divine  Power  is  the  very 
essence  of  God  himself.  But  this  I  pass  by  for  the  present. 
Nothing,  then,  happens  in  nature*  which  is  in  contradiction 
with  its  universal  laws.  Nor  this  only ;  nothing  happens 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  these  laws,  or  does  not  follow 
from  them :  for  whatever  is,  and  whatever  happens,  is  and 
happens  by  the  will  and  eternal  decree  of  God ;  that  is,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  whatever  happens  does  so  according  to 
rules  and  laws  which  involve  eternal  truth  and  necessity. 
Nature  consequently  always  observes  laws,  although  all  of 
these  are  not  known  to  us,  which  involve  eternal  truth  and 
necessity,  and  thus  preserves  a  fixed  and  immutable  course. 
Nor  will  sound  reason  ever  persuade  us  to  ascribe  a  limited 
power  and  efficacy  to  nature,  and  to  conceive  its  laws  as 
operative  in  a  certain  restricted  sense  only,  and  not  universal- 
ly ;  for,  since  the  power  and  efficacy  of  nature  are  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  ordinances 
of  God  himself,  we  must  needs  believe  that  the  power  of  na- 
ture is  infinite,  and  its  laws  of  such  extent  that  they  reach 
and  pervade  all  that  is  comprehended  by  the  divine  intelli- 
gence. "Were  they  not  so,  what  else  could  be  inferred  than 
that  God  had  made  nature  so  impotent,  and  given  it  laws 
and  statutes  so  barren,  that  he  is  forced  frequently  to  inter- 
vene anew  if  he  would  have  these  laws  continued,  and  the 
frame  of  things  upheld  in  conformity  with  his  wishes, — a 
doctrine  as  remote  from  reason  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

*  By  nature  here  I  do  not  understand  the  material  universe  only,  and  its 
affections,  but  besides  the  matter  an  infinity  of  other  things. 
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From  these  premises,  therefore,  viz.  that  nothing  hap- 
pens in  nature  which  does  not  follow  from  its  laws ;  that  these 
laws  extend  to  all  which  enters  into  the  divine  mind  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  nature  proceeds  in  a  fixed  and  changeless  course ; 
it  follows  most  obviously  that  the  word  miracle  can  only  be 
understood  in  relation  to  the  opinions  of  mankind,  and  signi- 
fies nothing  more  than  an  event,  a  phenomenon,  the  cause  of 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  another  familiar  instance,  or, 
in  any  case,  which  the  narrator  is  unable  to  explain.  I 
might  say,  indeed,  that  a  miracle  was  that  the  cause  of  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  our  natural  understanding  from 
the  known  principles  of  natural  things.  But  as  miracles 
were  calculated  for  the  vulgar  ajJ^rehension,  which  ignores 
all  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  natural  things,  it  is  certain 
that  the  ancients  regarded  as  a  miracle  that  which  they 
could  not  explain  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  wont  to  ac- 
count for  natural  things,  viz.  by  recurring  to  their  memory 
for  another  similar  thing  which  they  were  accustomed  to  re- 
gard without  wonder ;  for  the  vulgar  always  think  they 
understand  a  thing  when  they  have  ceased  to  marvel  at  it. 
The  ancients,  therefore,  and  almost  all  men,  even  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  have  had  no  other  standard  of  a  miracle  but  this  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  many  things  are 
related  in  Scripture  as  miracles  which  are  readily  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  known  principles  of  natural  things,  as  has 
been  already  suggested  in  Chapter  II.,  when  we  spoke  of  the 
sun  standing  still  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  and  retrograding  in 
the  days  of  Ahaz,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  explanation  of  miracles,  a  subject  which 
I  promised  to  discuss  in  this  chapter.  But  it  is  time  I 
passed  on  to  my  second  proposition,  which  was  to  show  that 
from  miracles  we  can  neither  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  nor  of  the  providence  of  God  ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
these  are  much  better  elicited  from  the  eternal  and  change- 
less order  of  nature. 

2.  The  existence  of  God  not  being  obvious  of  itself,*  it 
*  We  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  cjnsequcntly  of  all  things,  so  long  as 
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must  necessarily  "be  inferred  from  .ideas,  the  truth  of  which 
is  so  unquestionable  that  no  power  can  be  assigned  or  even 
imagined  adequate  to  shake  them.  From  the  moment  we 
conclude  from  these  ideas  that  God  exists,  they  ought  to 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  as  beyond  the  sphere  of 
doubt ;  for  could  we  imagine  that  these  notions  could  be 
changed  by  any  power  whatsoever,  then  should  we  doubt  of 
their  truth,  and  consequently  of  our  conclusion  as  to  the 
existence  of  God  also,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  that  we 
should  no  longer  feel  certain  of  anything.  And  then  we 
really  know  of  nothing  that  agrees  with  nature  or  differs 
from  it,  save  that  which  we  have  shown  to  agree  with  or  to 
differ  from  these  principles ;  wherefore,  could  we  conceive 
that  aught  could  happen  in  nature  from  any  power  (whatever 
this  might  be)  which  was  repugnant  to  nature,  this  would 
also  be  repugnant  to  these  primary  notions,  and  so  would 
have  to  be  rejected  as  absurd  ;  or  else  we  should  be  forced  to 
doubt  of  first  notions  (as  we  have  just  said),  and  consequently 
of  God  and  of  all  conceptions  whatsoever.  Miracles,  there- 
fore, conceiving  these  as  events  contravening  the  established 
order  of  nature,  are  so  far  from  proving  to  us  the  existence  of 
God,  that  they  would  actually  lead  us  to  call  it  in  question, 
seeing  that  without  them  we  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  the 
existence  of  God,  as  we  truly  are  when  we  know  that  all 
things  in  nature  observe  a  definite  and  unchanging  course. 
But  suppose  it  is  said  that  a  miracle  is  that  which  cannot 

•we  have  only  a  confused,  instead  of  a  clear  and  distinct,  idea  of  God.  Just  as  he 
who  does  not  know  the  nature  of  the  triangle  does  not  know  that  the  sum  of  its 
angles  is  equal  to  two  rectangles;  in  the  same  way,  he  who  only  conceives  the 
Divine. nature  in  a  confused  manner  does  not  see  that  to  &m<  belongs  to  the  na- 
ture of  God.  Xow,  to  conceive  the  Divine  nature  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner, 
it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  a  certain  numher  of  extremely  simple  notions,  which 
are  called  common  notions,  and  with  their  assistance  to  connect  the  conceptions 
which  we  form  of  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme.  Then  only  for  the  first  time 
does  it  become  evident  to  us  that  God  exists  necessarily ;  that  he  is  omnipresent, 
that  all  w6  conceive  envelopes  the  nature  of  God,  and  is  conceived  by  its  means ; 
lastly,  that  all  our  adequate  ideas  are  true.  On  this  point  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  prolegomena  of  my  Tractate,  entitled,  "  Principia  philosophise  Cartesians) 
more  Geometrica  demonstrata." 
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be  explained  by  natural  causes ;  this  may  be  understood  in 
two  ways :  either  that  it  has  natural  causes  which  cannot 
be  investigated  by  the  human  understanding,  or  that  it 
acknowledges  no  cause  save  God,  or  the  will  of  God.  But 
as  all  that  happens,  also  happens  by  the  sole  will  and  power 
of  God,  it  were  then  necessary  to  say  that  a  miracle  either 
owned  natural  causes,  or  if  it  did  not,  that  it  was  inexplic- 
able by  any  cause ;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  something 
which  it  surpassed  the  human  capacity  to  understand.  But 
of  anything  in  general,  and  of  the  particular  thing  in  ques- 
tion, viz.  the  miracle,  which  surpasses  our  powers  of  compre- 
hension, nothing  whatever  can  be  known.  For  that  which 
we  clearly  and  distinctly  understand  must  become  known  to 
us  either  of  itself,  or  by  something  else  which  of  itself  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  understood.  Wherefore,  from  a  mira- 
cle, as  an  incident  surpassing  our  powers  of  comprehension, 
we  cannot  understand  anything,  either  of  the  essence  or 
existence  or  any  other  quality  of  God  or  nature ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  we  know  that  all  things  are  determined  and 
sanctioned  by  God,  that  the  operations  of  nature  follow 
from  the  essence  of  God,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
eternal  decrees  and  volitions  of  God,  we  conclude  uncon- 
ditionally that  we  know  God  and  his  holy  will  by  so  much 
the  better  as  we  have  a  better  knowledge,  a  clearer  Compre- 
hension, of  natural  things, — how  they  depend  on  God  as  their 
first  cause,  and  how  they  exist  and  act  according  to  eternal, 
changeless  laws  ordained  by  him.  Wherefore,  as  regards 
our  understanding,  those  events  which  we  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly comprehend,  are  with  much  better  right  entitled  works 
of  God,  and  referred  to  his  will,  than  those  which  are  wholly 
unintelligible  to  us,  although  they  strongly  seize  upon  our 
imagination  and  wrap  us  in  amazement ;  inasmuch  as  those 
works  of  nature  only  which  we  clearly  and  distinctly  appre- 
hend render  our  knowledge  of  God  truly  sublime,  and  point 
to  his  will  and  decrees  with  the  greatest  clearness.  They 
therefore  plainly  trifle  who,  when  they  do  not  know  a  thing, 
fall  back  upon  the  will  of  God — a  most  ridiculous  way  of  pro- 
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fessing  or  excusing  ignorance.  Moreover,  whatever  other 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  miracles,  nothing,  at  all  events, 
can  be  concluded  from  them  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
God  ;  for,  inasmuch  as  a  miracle  is  a  limited  act,  and  never 
expresses  more  than  a  certain  limited  power,  it  is  certain 
that  we  can  never  from  such  an  effect  infer  the  existence  of 
a  cause  whose  power  is  infinite  ;  we  could  at  the  most  con- 
ceive a  cause,  the  power  of  which  was  relatively  greater.  I 
say  at  the  most,  for  a  certain  event  might  happen  from 
many  causes  concurring  to  produce  it,  of  which  the  immediate 
cause  should  be  of  less  potency  than  the  mass  of  concurring 
causes,  though  greater  than  that  of  each  of  them  severally. 
But  the  laws  of  nature  (as  already  shown),  reaching  to 
infinity,  and  being  conceived  by  us  as  a  kind  of  eternity,  and 
nature  in  virtue  of  them  proceeding  in  a  certain  and  immu- 
table order,  they  so  far  declare  to  us  in  an  assured  manner  the 
Infinity,  the  Eternity,  and  the  Unchangeable  nature  of  God. 
Let  us  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  can  know  nothing  by 
miracles  of  the  existence  and  providence  of  God ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  these  attributes  are  far  better  inferred  from 
the  regular  and  unchanging  order  of  nature.  In  this  con- 
clusion I  of  course  speak  of  miracles,  as  understanding  by 
them  nothing  more  than  events  which  surpass',  or  are  be- 
lieved* to  surpass,  the  common  comprehension  of  mankind. 
For  if  miracles  be  understood  as  interruptions  or  abrogations 
of  the  order  of  nature,  or  as  subversive  of  its  laws,  not  only 
coidd  they  not  give  us  any  knowledge  of  God,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  destroy  that  which  we  naturally  have, 
and  would  induce  doubt  both  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of 
everything  else.  Nor  do  I  here  recognize  any  difference 
between  a  phenomenon  or  event  contrary  to  nature,  and  one 
beyond  nature,  a  phrase  by  which  some  understand  a  phe- 
nomenon not  repugnant  to,  but  not  producible  by,  nature;  be- 
cause as  a  miracle  takes  place  not  beyond  but  in  nature,  if  it 
be  held  to  be  above  nature,  it  must  needs  interrupt  the  order 
of  nature,  which  we  otherwise  conceive  to  be,  by  the  decrees 
of  God,  fixed,  immutable,  eternal.     Did  aught  consequently 
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take  place  in  nature  which  did  not  follow  from  its  everlast- 
ing laws,  it  would  necessarily  contravene  the  order  which  God 
has  established  in  nature  by  the  universal  laws  he  has  decreed 
for  its  government,  and  would  thus  subvert  nature  and  its  laws, 
and  consequently  lead  to  general  scepticism  and  atheism. 

From  these  views  and  reasonings  I  think  I  have  suffi- 
ciently established  my  second  proposition,  and  believe  we 
may  safely  conclude  anew  that  a  miracle,  whether  contrary 
to  nature  or  above  nature,  is  a  sheer  absurdity ;  and  there- 
fore that  by  a  miracle  in  Holy  Writ  we  are  to  understand  no- 
thing more  than  a  natural  phenomenon  which  surpasses,  or  is 
believed  to  surpass,  human  powers  of  comprehension. 

Before  proceeding  to  my  third  position,  viz.  that  we 
cannot  know  God  from  miracles,  I  gladly  take  occasion  to 
confirm  the  above  conclusions  by  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
which,  although  nowhere  openly  teaching  so  much,  never- 
theless gives  it  clearly  enough  to  be  understood  in  many 
passages.  Thus  Moses  teaches  (Deut.  xiii.)  that  a  false  pro- 
phet, although  he  work  miracles,  is  yet  to  be  put  to  death : 
w  If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet  .  .  and  giveth  thee 
a  sign  or  wonder,  and  the  sign  or  wonder  come  to  pass,  say- 
ing, Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  .  .  thou  shalt  not  hearken 
unto  the  words  of  that  prophet ;  for  the  Lord  your  God 
prove th  you,  .  .  and  that  prophet  shall  be  put  to  death." 
From  this  it  plainly  appears  that  wonders  or  signs  could  be 
worked  by  false  prophets,  and  that  men,  unless  duly  imbued 
with  a  true  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  could  be  led  with 
like  facility  under  the  guidance  of  miracles  to  worship  false 
gods  as  to  adore  the  true  and  only  God.  For  in  the  same 
passage  these  words  are  added ;  "  For  Jehovah,  your  God, 
tempts  you,  that  he  may  know  whether  you  love  him  with 
all  your  heart  and  all  your  mind."  And  then,  of  what 
avail  did  miracles  pro¥e  in  giving  the  children  of  Israel 
reasonable  ideas  of  God  ?  When  they  had  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  wore  forsaken  by  Moses,  they  demanded 
visible  gods  from  Aaron,  and,  oh  shame !  a  calf  was  their 
idea  of  God  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  signs  and 
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wonders  they  had  seen.     Asaph,  the  psalmist,  too,  although 
he  had  heard  of  so  many  miracles,  doubted  nevertheless  of 
the  providence  of  God,  and  had  almost  strayed  from  the 
right  way,  had  he  not  at  length  acquired  better  notions  of 
that  wherein  true  happiness  consists  (vide  Psalm  xxxvii.). 
Solomon  also,  in  the  times  when  the  Jewish  nation  was  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity,  suspects  that  all  things  happen 
by  chance  (vide  Eccles.  iii.  19,  20,  21,  and  ix.  2,  3,  et  seq.). 
Lastly,  almost  all  the  prophets  exhibit  a  very  confused  idea 
of  God's  providence,  and  are  evidently  at  a  loss  to  make  the 
order  of  nature  and  the  events  that  happen  in  the  world 
agree  with  such  ideas  as  they  entertained.    Nevertheless,  the 
matter  has  always  presented  itself  clearly  enough  to  the 
philosopher  who  strives  to  comprehend  it,  not  by  means  of 
miracles,  but  by  forming  clear  conceptions  of  God  and  na- 
ture; to  the  philosopher  who  conceives  true  happiness  to 
consist  in  virtue  and  peace  of  mind  alone,  and  who  studies  to 
obey  nature,  not  to  make  nature  bend  to  him ;  inasmuch  as 
he  knows  for  certain  that  God  governs  nature  in  the  way 
his  universal  laws  compel,  not  in  the  manner  the  particular 
laws  of  man  would  require,  and  that  thus  God  has  regard, 
not  to  the  human  kind  alone,  but  to  the  fabric  of  the  world 
at  large.     It  is  therefore  certainly  proved  from  Scripture 
itself  that  miracles  give  no  true  knowledge  either  of  God  or 
of  his  eternal  providence. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  constantly  repeated  in  the 
Scriptures,  viz.  that  God  showed  signs  and  wonders,  or 
wrought  miracles,  in  order  that  he  might  become  known  to 
the  Jewish  people.  Thus  in  Exodus  (x.  2)  we  read  that 
God  deceived  the  Egyptians,  and  gave  signs  of  himself  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  might  know  he  was  the 
Lord.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  miracles  were 
the  means  by  which  God  taught  this  truth ;  it  only  shows 
that  the  Jews  held  opinions  which  led  them  to  be  readily 
persuaded  by  signs  and  portents  ;  for  in  our  second  chapter 
we  have  satisfactorily  shown  that  prophetic  reasons, 
or  reasons  formed   from   revelation,  are  not  formed  from 
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universal  and  common  notions,  but  from  the  preconceptions 
and  opinions,  however  absurd,  of  those  to  whom  the  matter 
was  revealed,  or  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  desired  to  convince  ; 
a  position  which  we  have  illustrated  by  many  quotations, 
and  also  by  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  tells  us 
himself  that  he  was  Greek  with  the  Greeks  and  Jew  with 
the  Jews.  Now  although  these  miracles  might  satisfy 
Egyptians  and  Jews,  in  appealing  to  their  prejudices,  they 
could  not  give  any  true  notion  or  knowledge  of  God ;  they 
could  only  lead  to  the  admission  that  there  was  a  God  more 
powerful  than  anything  known  to  them  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
Jews,  with  whom  at  this  time  all  had  gone  most  prosperously, 
were  the  especial  objects  of  his  care  and  protection,  but  not 
that  God  really  cared  for  and  protected  all  mankind  alike ; 
for  this  truth  philosophy  alone  could  teach.  The  Jews,  con- 
sequently, and  all  who  know  nothing  of  the  providence 
of  God  save  from  dissimilar  states  of  human  affairs  and  the 
unequal  fortunes  of  men,  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they 
were  more  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being  than  any  other 
people,  although  they  did  not  in  reality  surpass  other  nations 
in  aught  that  constitutes  true  excellence,  as  we  have  shown 
at  length  in  our  third  chapter. 

3.  I  proceed  to  prove  from  Scripture  that  the  decrees 
and  commandments  of  God,  and  consequently  his  providence, 
are  nothing  more  than  the  order  of  nature  ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  Scripture  declares  this  and  that  to  have  been  done  by 
God,  or  to  be  the  will  of  God,  nothing  is  to  be  understood 
but  that  the  act  was  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  order 
of  nature,  and  not,  as  the  vulgar  believe,  that  nature  for  a 
season  had  ceased  to  act,  or  that  its  order  had  for  a  certain 
time  been  subverted.  Scripture,  I  here  observe,  never  directly 
teaches  anything  that  does  not  bear  immediately  on  its 
doctrines ;  for  its  purpose,  as  I  have  shown  in  connection 
with  the  divine  law,  is  not  to  teach  by  natural  causes,  nor  by 
merely  speculative  considerations.  Thus,  in  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel  (ix.  15,  16)  we  are  informed  that  God  revealed  to 
Samuel  that  he  should  send  Saul  to  him ;  yet  God  did  not 
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send  Saul  to  Samuel  in  the  way  in  which  men  are  wont  to 
send  expressly  one  to  another,  for  the  visit  of  Saul  to 
Samuel  arose  out  of  concurrent  circumstances,  thus — Saul 
was  in  search  of  the  asses  he  had  lost,  as  narrated  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  of  the  book,  and  failing  to  find  them,  and 
even  thinking  of  returning  home  without  them,  on  the 
suggestion  of  his  servant  he  sought  out  Samuel  the  seer,  that 
he  might  inquire  of  him  where  he  should  discover  his  stray- 
ed cattle ;  from  no  part  of  the  whole  narrative  does  it  appear 
that  Saul  received  any  special  command  from  God  to  visit 
Samuel.  In  Psalm  cv.  25  it  is  said  that  God  changed  the 
hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  they  hated  the  children  of 
Israel ;  but  this  was  obviously  a  natural  incident,  as  appears 
from  Exodus  i.,  where  we  find  very  sufficient  reasons  why 
the  Egyptians  oppressed  the  Jews  and  reduced  them  to 
slavery.*  In  Genesis  ix.  13  God  informs  Xoah  that  he 
would  show  himself  in  the  clouds,  and  set  his  bow  there, 
which  is  but  another  way  of  expressing  the  natural  law  by 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun  suffer  refraction  when  they  fall 
upon  drops  of  water.  In  Psalm  cxlvii.  18  the  natural  action 
of  wind  and  heat  by  which  hoar-frost  and  snow  are  melted  is 
spoken  of  as  the  word  of  God,  and  in  ver.  15  the  wind  and 
the  cold  are  entitled  the  commandment  and  word  of  the 
Lord.  In  Psalm  civ.  4,  again,  wind  and  fire  are  called  the 
angels  or  messengers,  and  ministers  of  God ;  indeed,  very 
many  expressions  of  the  same  kind  are  met  with  in  Scrip- 
ture, all  of  which  proclaim  most  distinctly  that  the  words 
commandment,  decree,  and  word  of  God,  are  often  nothing 
more  than  expressions  for  the  agency  and  order  of  nature 
itself.  Wherefore  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  every- 
thing related  in  Scripture  happened  naturally,  though  it  is 
always  referred  immediately  to  God,  because  it  is  not  the 
business   of  Holy  Writ  to  teach  by  reference  to  natural 

*  And  the  children  of  Israel  multiplied,  and  waxed  exceedingly  mighty ;  and 
there  arose  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  and  he  said,  "  The  children  of  Israel  are  more 
and  mightier  than  we :  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest  they  join  unto  our 
enemies  and  fight  against  us,"  &c. — Ed. 

9  * 
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causes,  but  only  to  narrate  events  in  such  a  way  as  shall 

most   powerfully  strike  the  imagination,  constant  recourse 

being  had  to  the  manner  and  style  which  best  serve  to  arouse 

wonder,  and  consequently  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  many 

with  devotional  sentiments. 

If,  therefore,  some  things  be  found  in  Scripture  for  which 

we  can  assign  no  reason,  and  which  moreover  seem  to  have 

happened  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  this  ought 

really  to  be  no  hindrance  to  us  ;  we  are  still  by  all  means  to 

believe  that  what  really  happened  happened  naturally.     The 

propriety  of  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 

special  circumstances,  although  not  always  particularly  dwelt 

on,  are  often  connected  with  miracles,  especially  when  the 

account   of  them  is   sung  in  poetic    strains,  which  clearly 

proclaim  that  they  were  the  effect  of  natural  causes.     For 

instance,  when  Moses  wished  the  Egyptians  to  be  infected 

with  blotches  and  blains,  he  cast  hot  ashes  into  the  air  (Exod. 

ix.  10) ;  the  locusts  also  came  upon  the  land  through  a  natural 

command  of  God,  namely,  on  the  wings  of  an  east  wind 

which  blew  day  and  night ;  and  they  ceased  their  ravages  or 

disappeared  by  the  agency  of  a  violent  westerly  gale  (Exod. 

x.   14,  19).     In  the  same  way,  by  the  command  of  God, 

or  by  means  of  a  strong  east  wind  which  blew  all  night, 

a  way  was  opened  for  the  Israelites  through  the  waters  of  the 

Red  Sea  (Exod.  xiv.  21).     Elisha,  also,  when  he  set  about 

resuscitating  the  lad  who  was  thought  to  be  dead,  bent 

over  him  repeatedly,  until  he  had  restored  warmth  to  the 

child    [and  perhaps  inflated  his  lungs],    who  then  and   at 

at  length  opened  his  eyes*  (vide  2  Kings  iv.  84,  35).   .So 

also  in  the  Gospel  according  to  John  (ix.)  we  find  certain 

circumstances  related  as  preparatives  to  the  healing  of  the 

blind   man  by  Christ;  and,  indeed,  through  the  whole  of 

the  Scriptures  many  things  of  the  same  kind  occur,  which 

all  proclaim  that  miracles  require  something  more  than  the 

mere  mandate,  as  it  is  called,  of  God.     Wherefore,  we  are  to 

*  "And  he  (Elisha)  lay  upon  the  child,  and  put  his  mouth  to  his  mouth,  and 
the  flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm,"  &c  — Ed. 
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believe  that,  although  the  circumstances  and  the  natural 
causes  of  miracles  are  not  always  fully  related,  nevertheless 
that  none  ever  happened  without  their  concurrence.  This  is 
very  strikingly  illustrated  by  what  we  find  in  Exodus  (xiv. 
27),  where  the  whole  statement  is,  that  Moses  "stretched 
forth  his  hand,  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  returned  to  their 
strength  in  the  morning."  Here  there*  is  no  mention  of  a 
violent  wind  as  the  agent  of  the  phenomenon :  but  in  the 
song  of  Moses  (ib.  xv.  10)  we  find  these  words :  "  Thou 
didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered  them,"  the  wind 
of  God  here  being  a  very  strong  wind ;  but  the  agency  is 
omitted  in  the  narrative  in  order  that  the  wonder  might 
appear  the  more  striking. 

But  some  may  perhaps  insist  that  in  Scripture  a  multi- 
tude of  things  can  be  pointed  out  which  are  altogether  in- 
explicable by  natural  causes,  as,  for  instance,  that.the  wicked- 
ness or  the  piety  and  prayers  of  man  may  be  the  cause  of 
rain  and  inundation,  and  of  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the 
earth ;  that  faith  can  cure  the  blind,  make  the  sick  whole, 
&c.  But  I  think  that  I  have  already  sufficiently  replied  to 
this  objection ;  for  I  have  shown  that  the  purpose  of  Scrip- 
ture is  never  to  explain  things  by  their  immediate  causes, 
but  only  to  present  them  in  a  sequence,  and  in  a  style  cal- 
culated to  arouse  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  multitude 
especially;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  God  and  things  in 
general  are  there  often  spoken  of  in  what  without  irreverence 
may  be  styled  a  somewhat  objectionable  manner,  the  purpose 
aimed  at  being  not  to  convince  the  reason,  but  to  engage  and 
influence  the  imagination.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
fall  of  a  great  empire  were  to  be  narrated  in  the  sober  style 
usual  with  historical  and  political  writers,  the  people  would 
be  little  moved  by  it ;  but  a  different  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced if  all  were  poetically  depicted  and  referred  to  the 
immediate  agency  of  God,  as  is  most  commonly  done  in  Scrip- 
ture. When  the  ground  is  said  to  become  barren  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  therefore,  or  the 
blind  are  restored  to  siglit  through  faith,  such  statements 
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ought  not  to  move  us  more  than  when  we  read  that  because 
of  the  sins  of  men  God  is  angry  or  sorrowful,  or  repents  him 
of  the  good  he  had  promised  and  done,  or  is  reminded  of  a 
promise  he  had  made  by  a  sign  in  the  heavens,  and  very 
many  things  of  the  same  sort,  which  are  either  mere  poeti- 
cal expressions,  or  narratives  in  conformity  with  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  the  writer.  Let  us  unhesitatingly  con- 
clude, then,  that  whatever  of  truth  we  find  in  the  Scripture 
narratives  of  events,  these  uniformly  came  to  pass  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature  which  necessarily  govern  all 
things ;  and  when  we  meet  with  any  incident  there  which 
may  be  demonstrated  as  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
which  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled  with  them,  we  may  feel 
assured  that  it  has  been  added  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  by 
some  sacrilegious  hand ;  for  whatever  is  against  nature  is 
against  reason  [and  against  God],  and  what  is  against  rea- 
son is  absurd,  and  therefore  to  be  scouted. 

4.  I  have  now  only  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  miracles  ;  or,  rather,  to  resume  the  heads  of  what 
I  have  just  said,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  one  or  two  exam- 
ples. What  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  do  so  is  lest 
any  one,  by  interpreting  a  certain  miracle  amiss,  should 
rashly  suspect  that  he  had  found  something  in  Scripture 
which  was  repugnant  to  natural  reason. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  men  relate  an  event  simply  as  it 
happened  ;  that  they  mingle  nothing  of  their  own  fancies  or 
opinions  with  the  narrative.  When  they  see  or  hear  any- 
thing new,  indeed,  unless  especially  on  their  guard  against 
preconceived  opinions,  they  mostly  even  perceive  things  quite 
otherwise  than  as  they  are  in  fact,  especially  if  the  matter  in 
question  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  listener  or  narrator, 
and  still  more  if  it  interferes  in  any  way  with  his  interests 
or  affections.  From  this  it  comes  that  in  their  Chronicles  and 
Histories  men  are  much  more  apt  to  give  their  own  views 
and  opinions  than  to  narrate  events  as  they  actually  happen- 
ed ;  and  so  it  turns  out  that  the  same  incident  related  by 
two  persons  of  dissimilar  views  often  appears  as  if  two  dif- 
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ferent  events  were  spoken  of.  It  is,  therefore,  npon  occasion 
not  very  difficult  from  the  style  and  statements  of  a  narra- 
tive to  discover  the  opinions  of  the  chronicler  or  historian.  I 
could  confirm  these  reflections  by  quotations  from  various 
philosophers,  even,  who  have  written  the  history  of  nature, 
as  well  as  from  the  chroniclers  of  historical  events ;  but  I 
think  this  superfluous,  and  shall  content  myself  with  citing  a 
single  instance  from  Scripture,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  judg- 
ment and  research  of  the  reader.  In  the  time  of  Joshua  the 
Jews  believed,  as  the  vulgar  do  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
sun  was  in  motion  and  the  earth  at  rest.  They  <Jid  not  fail 
accordingly  to  accommodate  to  this  opinion  the  account  of  the 
miracle  which  befell  in  the  great  battle  against  the  five  kings ; 
for  they  have  not  said  simply  that  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  took  place  seemed  longer  than  usual,  but  that  the  sun 
and  moon  stood  still  in  their  course,  ceased  from  their  motions. 
Now  this  manner  of  stating  the  event  was  obviously  well 
calculated  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  heathen  of  those  times 
who  worshipped  the  sun,  with  the  conviction  that  this 
luminary  was  under  the  control  of  another  more  powerful 
divinity,  at  whose  nod  it  could  be  made  to  pause  in  its  course 
against  all  former  experience.  Partly  on  religious  grounds, 
therefore,  partly  from  preconceived  opinions,  the  Jews  appre- 
hended and  related  the  event  of  the  long  day  during  the 
battle  with  the  five  kings  very  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  it  occurred  in  fact. 

To  interpret  the  miracles  of  Scripture  consequently,  and 
to  understand  them  from  the  narratives,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  informed  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  first 
witnessed  or  narrated  them,  and  also  of  those  who  have  left 
us  an  account  of  them  in  writing,  and  to  make  a  cardinal 
distinction  between  the  event  in  itself  and  the  impression  it 
may  have  produced  on  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it. 
"Without  this  precaution  we  should  certainly  confound  the 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  witnesses  and  historians  with 
events  in  themselves.  Nor  were  this  all,  we  should  still  be 
liable  to  confound  things  that  actually  transpired  with  things 
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imaginary,  or  that  were  mere  prophetic  representations  con- 
ceived in  dreams  and  visions.  For  in  Scripture  many  things 
are  narrated  as  realities,  things  which  were  indeed  believed 
to  be  realities,  which  nevertheless  were  mere  fanciful  or 
imaginative  representations ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  said 
that  God,  the  Being  of  beings,  "  came  down  from  heaven  " 
(Exod.  xix.  28,  and  Deut.  v.  28),  and  that  Mount  Sinai 
"  smoked  because  God  descended  upon  it  enveloped  in  fire  ;" 
"  that  Elijah  was  taken  up  into  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot 
drawn  by  fiery  horses,"  &c.  These  are  all  but  ideal  repre- 
sentations, -in  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
transmitted  them  to  us,  and  as  they  themselves  received 
them,  viz.  [as  sober  accounts  of  actual  events.  Every  one, 
but  a  little  raised  above  vulgar  notions,  is  aware  that  God 
has  neither  right  nor  left,  is  neither  in  motion  nor  at  rest, 
nor  in  one  place  more  than  another,  but  that  he  is  absolutely 
infinite,  and  includes  all  perfections  in  himself.  They,  I  say, 
know  these  things  who  judge  after  the  conceptions  of  pure 
intelligence,  and  not  as  imagination  influenced  by  external 
sense  leads  us  to  conclude,  which  the  vulgar  always  do  when 
they  picture  God  to  themselves  as  corporeal,  as  surrounded 
by  regal  pomp  and  state,  with  his  throne  established  in  the 
heaven  of  heavens  above  the  stars,  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  earth  is  not  conceived  to  be  extremely  great.  To 
these  and  similar  opinions  many  narratives  in  Scripture  are 
plainly  adapted,  and  are  not  to  be  accepted  by  the  philoso- 
phical as  accounts  of  things  as  they  are  in  fact,  or  that 
actually  occurred. 

Another  important  point  in  the  review  of  the  Scripture 
miracles  is  this,  that  the  figurative  language  of  the  Hebrews 
— their  tropes  and  poetical  expressions — be  well  understood ; 
for  whosoever  loses  sight  of  these  will  inevitably  fasten  many 
miracles  upon  Scripture  which  its  writers  never  even  imagined, 
and  so  not  only  mistake  the  manner  in  which  signs  and 
wonders  actually  occurred,  but  also  proclaim  his  own  ig- 
norance of  the  sacred  text.  By  way  of  example  let  us  turn 
to  Zechariah  (xiv.  7).    Speaking  of  the  event  of  a  certain 
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approaching  war,  the  prophet  expresses  himself  thus,  "It 
shall  be  one  day  which  shall  be  known  to  the  Lord,  not  day 
nor  night ;  but  at  even  time  it  shall  be  light."  These  words 
seem  to  involve  a  great  miracle  or  mystery ;  and  yet  they 
signify  nothing  more  than  this, — that  the  battle  should  be 
doubtful  through  the  whole  of  the  day,  its  issue  being  only 
known  to  God,  but  that  in  the  evening  the  victory  would  be 
won.  It  is  in  such  enigmatical  language  indeed  that  the 
prophets  were  wont  to  speak  and  to  write  of  the  victories  and 
disasters  of  nations.  Isaiah,  for  instance,  depicting  the 
desolation  of  Babylon  (xiii.),  makes  use  of  these  words,  "  The 
stars  of  heaven  and  the  constellations  thereof  shall  not  give 
their  light ;  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his  going  forth,  and 
the  moon  shall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine."  Now,  I  do  not 
suppose  any  one  imagines  that  all  this  happened  literally 
when  the  Babylonian  empire  fell,  any  more  than  that  which 
the  prophet  immediately  adds,  "  For  I  will  make  the  heavens 
to  tremble,  and  remove  the  earth  out  of  her  place."  In  like 
manner,  the  same  prophet  (xlviii.),  desiring  to  make  it  known 
to  the  Jews  that  they  should  assuredly  return  to  Jerusalem 
from  Babylon  and  not  suffer  from  thirst  on  their  journey, 
says,  "  And  they  thirsted  not  when  he  led  them  through  the 
deserts ;  he  caused  the  waters  to  flow  out  of  the  rocks  for 
them ;  he  clave  the  rock  and  the  waters  gushed  out."  The 
meaning  of  this  is  simply  that  the  Jews  found  springs  in  the 
desert  to  slake  their  thirst — and  springs  do  well-up  in  the 
desert  at  intervals  ; — for  when  the  Jews  returned  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  consent  of  Cyrus,  it  is  certain  that  no  such  miracle 
occurred  literally  as  that  which  the  prophet  describes.  Very 
many  things  of  the  same  kind  are  met  with  in  the  sacred 
writings, — mere  modes  of  expressing  themselves  in  use  among 
the  Jews,  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  specify  more  in 
detail.  I  remark  generally  that  the  Hebrews  were  wont  not 
only  to  embroider  their  statements  with  flowery  or  poetical 
language,  but,  further,  that  they  almost  always  used  devotional 
expressions.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  Scripture  we  some- 
times find  the  expression  hkss  God  for  the  contrary,  as  in 
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1  Kings  xxi.  10,  and  Job  ii.  9.*  For  the  same  reason  the 
Jews  referred  everything  to  God,  so  that  Scripture  in  parts 
seems  to  narrate  nothing  but  miracles,  even  when  speaking 
of  the  most  natural  occurrences.  Examples  of  this  system 
have  been  given  in  sufficient  number  above.  "We  are  to 
conclude  therefore,  when  we  find  it  said  that  God  hardened 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  that  nothing  more  is  implied  than  that 
Pharaoh  was  firm  and  uncomplying;  and  when  it  is  stated  that 
God  opened  the  windows  of  heaven,  we  are  only  to  understand 
that  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  so  on.  Whoever  regards 
these  passages  with  an  unbiassed  mind,  and  remembers  that 
many  things  are  spoken  of  in  the  curtest  terms,  and  without  any 
of  the  accompanying  circumstances,  will  find  almost  nothing 
in  Scripture  which  can  be  shown  to  be  repugnant  to  natural 
reason ;  and  on  the  contrary,  much  which,  although  at  the 
first  blush  appearing  obscure,  with  a  little  reflection  comes  to 
be  readily  enough  interpreted  and  understood. 

I  have  thus,  I  think,  said  all  I  had  it  at  heart  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  miracles.  But  before  quitting  it,  and  bringing 
the  chapter  to  a  close,  I  find  one  thing  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  in  discussing  the  subject  of 
miracles  I  have  proceeded  otherwise  than  when  treating  of 
Prophecy.  Of  Prophecy  I  affirm  nothing  but  what  I  could 
deduce  from  grounds  revealed  in  Scripture,  eliciting  the  chief 
points  from  principles  cognizable  by  the  natural  understand- 
ing ;  and  this  I  did  of  set  purpose ;  because,  of  prophecy, 
when  its  statements  went  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties 
and  the  question  became  purely  theological,  I  could  affirm,  as 
I  could  know,  nothing  except  from  the  revelations  made. 
Here,  consequently,  I  was  forced  to  collate  the  prophecies,  and 
from  them  to  form  certain  dogmatic  conclusions,  which  gave 
me  a  glimpse,  in  as  far  as  this  was  to  be  had,  of  the  nature 

*  This  is  as  Spinoza  has  it,  and  as  we  presume  it  is  in  the  original  Hehrew, 
hut  in  the  margin  of  the  Codex  opposite  the  word  bless  stands  the  Variorum 
reading  curse  or  blaspheme;  and  as  in  our  English  version  we  always  have  the 
marginal  variation  substituted  for  the  textual  word,  so  we  have  blaspheme  in 
Kings  and  curse  in  Joh.  Vide  some  interesting  ohs'ervations  of  the  Author  on 
the  marginal  notes  of  the  Hehrew  codices  in  Chapter  ix. — Ed. 
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and  qualities  of  prophecy  in  general.  But  in  regard  to 
miracles,  as  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry  is  plainly  phi- 
losophical, viz.  whether  we  can  admit  the  occurrence  of  any- 
thing in  nature  subversive  of  its  laws,  or  that  is  not  the  effect 
of  these  laws,  I  required  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  I  have 
rather  and  intentionally  striven  to  elucidate  the  subject  upon 
principles  familiarly  known,  and  on  grounds  accessible  to  our 
natural  understanding ;  I  say  I  have  taken  this  course  of  set 
purpose,  for  I  could  readily  have  explained  miracle  on  a  dog- 
matic basis  entirely  derived  from  Scripture.  And  that  this 
may  more  plainly  appear,  I  shall  here  yet  further  show  that 
Scripture  in  several  places  affirms  of  nature  in  general  that 
its  course  is  fixed  and  unchangeable.  In  the  148th  Psalm,  for 
example  (ver.  6),  in  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  35,  36),  and  in  Solomon 
(Ecclesiastes  i.  10),  it  is  clearly  declared  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  The  sage,  indeed,  in  further  illustration 
of  this  truth  (Eccles.  i.  10,  11),  proceeds  to  say  that  although 
occasionally  something  happens  which  seems  new,  still  it  is 
not  new,  "  It  hath  been  already  of  old  time  which  was  before 
us,  whereof  there  is  no  remembrance,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  remembrance  of  things  that  are  to  come  with  those  that 
shall  come  after."  Again,  in  chapter  iii.  1 1,  he  says  that  "God 
hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  his  time,"  and  immediately 
after  he  adds  (ver.  14),  "I  know  that  whatsoever  God 
doeth  it  shall  be  for  ever ;  nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor  any- 
thing taken  from  it ; "  all  of  which  teaches  most  distinctly 
that  the  order  of  nature  is  fixed  and  immutable,  that  God 
was  the  same  in  all  times,  known  and  unknown  to  us,  and 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  so  perfect  and  so  fruitful  that  no- 
thing can  be  added  to,  as  nothing  can  be  taken  from,  them, 
and,  lastly,  that  miracles  are  only  seen  as  something  new 
because  of  the  ignorance  of  man.  These  things  then  are 
expressly  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  but  nowhere  do 
they  teach  that  anything  happens  in  nature  which  contra- 
venes its  laws,  or  which  might  not  follow  from  their  agency ; 
such  views  are  therefore  on  no  account  to  be  connected,  with 
Scripture.  •  Add  to  all  this  that  miracles  require  causes  and 
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circumstances  (as  has  been  already  shown),  and  do  not  proceed 
from  that  royal  authority,  to  me  inscrutable,  which  the  vulgar 
connect  with  God,  but  from  divine  authority  and  decree ; 
that  is  to  say  (as  I  have  also  made  manifest  out  of  Scripture), 
from  the  laws  of  nature  and  its  unchanging  order ;  and, 
finally,  that  miracles  could  also  be  performed  by  impostors,  as 
we  have  it  expressly  declared  in  Deuteronomy  (xiii.)  and  in 
Matthew  (xxiv.).  From  all  this  it  follows  most  obviously 
that  [the  events  styled]  miracles  have  been  natural  occur- 
rences, and  are  therefore  to  be  so  explained  as  neither  to 
appear  new  things,  to  use  the  words  of  Solomon,  nor  as 
things  opposed  to  nature,  but  in  such  a  manner,  if  this 
may  in  any  wise  be  done,  as  shall  assimilate  them  with 
natural  things.  It  is  with  a  view  to  assist  every  one  in  this 
course  that  I  have  brought  together  the  few  rules,  derived 
exclusively  from  Scripture,  which  I  have  given  for  the  study 
and  interpretation  of  miracles.  And  here  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  when  I  declare  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
in  regard  to  miracles  to  be  as  I  have  stated  it,  I  would  not 
be  understood  as  meaning  to  say  that  such  things  are  there 
taught  as  principles  needful  to  salvation,  but  only  that  the 
prophets  regarded  miracles  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do ; 
consequently,  that  it  is  permitted  to  every  one  to  think  on  this 
subject  in  that  way  which  shall  seem  to  him  best  calculated 
to  raise  his  mind  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  lead  him  to  em- 
brace the  principles  of  true  religion  with  his  whole  heart  and 
spirit.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  view  of  Josephus,  who  ends 
the  Second  Book  of  his  Antiquities  in  these  words  : 

"  The  word  miracle  ought  not  to  make  us  incredulous ; 
why  should  not  the  men  of  old  be  believed  who  tell  us  of  a 
path  of  safety  opened  through  the  sea,  whether  revealed  to 
them  by  the  will  of  God  or  followed  in  the  natural-course  of 
things?  Is  it  not  confidently  related  by  those  who  have 
written  the  life  and  deeds  of  Alexander  that  the  Sea  of  Pam- 
phylia  opened  a  way,  when  there  was  no  other  left,  for  the 
King  of  Macedonia  and  those  who  were  with  him,  when  God 
willed  to  make  use  of  this  great  commander  to  overthrow  the 
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Persian  Empire  ?  Of  these  things,  therefore  (miracles), 
every  one  is  to  be  left  free  to  think  as  he  pleases."  Such 
are  the  words  of  Josephus,  and  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
belief  in  miracles. 


If  the  reader  will  go  on  {p  read  Mr  Hume's  masterly  Essay  on  the  subject 
here  discussed,  he  will,  however  well  disposed  to  be  credulous,  feel  himself  forced 
for  ever  to  abandon  all  belief  in  miracles.  The  different  lines  of  argument  pur- 
sued by  Spinoza  and  by  Hume  severally  supplement  each  other,  and  seem  to  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  Miracles  indeed  have  long  disappeared 
from  the  world  of  Science ;  they  only  linger  now  among  the  uneducated — still, 
alas,  in  the  only  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  very  numerous  body  in  the  world  ! 
The  uselessness  of  miracle  as  a  means  to  any  good  end  is  as  old  as  the  Book  of 
Genesis :  "  If  there  come  a  prophet  among  you  and  he  do  signs  and  uondcrs,  if 
he  say :  Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  —that  prophet  shall  be  put  to  death."  And 
to  come  nearer  the  present  age  of  the  world,  we  ask  what  matters  it  to  us  whether 
Christ  walked  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  or  not  ?  we  are  not  influenced  in  our  life 
and  conversation  by  our  belief  or  unbelief  in  the  report  of  such  an  unnatural  inci- 
dent. But  it  is'  of  the  last  moment  to  us,  and  to  mankind  in  all  time  to  come, 
that  we  have  the  example  of  our  Lord's  blessed  life,  the  prayer  he  taught  his 
disciples,,  and  the  sermon  he  spoke  on  the  mount. — Ed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF    THE    INTERPRETATION    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

That  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God  is  in  every- 
body's mouth ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  they  teach  true  happi- 
ness, and  point  out  the  way  of  everlasting  life  to  man.  But 
the  thing  itself  is  plainly  judged  of  very  differently ;  for  the 
generality  of  men  seem  to  care  for  nothing  less  than  to  live 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Holy  Writ,  and  whilst  some  are 
seen  eager  to  parade  their  own  conceits  for  God's  word,  others, 
under  pretext  of  zeal  for  religion,  seem  only  solicitous  to 
force  the  rest  of  the  world  to  think  as  they  do  themselves. 
Theologians,  I  say,  have  hitherto  shown  themselves  especially 
ingenious  in  extorting  their  own  conceits  and  figments  from 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  in  supporting  their  various  con- 
clusions by  divine  authority :  they  never  proceed  more  rashly 
and  with  fewer  scruples  than  when  they  set  about  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures.  If  they  show  anxiety  about  anything, 
it  is  not  lest  they  should  connect  error  with  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  lest  they  themselves  should  be  convicted  of  mistake,  and 
so  have  their  proper  authority  contemned.  But  did  mankind 
feel  that  hearty  conviction  of  the  excellence  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  they  are  ready  enough  to  avow  with  their 
mouths,  they  would  pursue  a  very  different  manner  of  living  ; 
their  souls  would  not  be  disturbed  by  so  many  discordant 
passions,  nor  distracted  by  such  ardent  hatreds ;    neither 
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would  they  make  so  many  and  such  rash  attempts  to  inter- 
pret Scripture  and  to  produce  novelties  in  religion.  They 
would  not  venture  to  embrace  as  Scripture  doctrine  aught 
which  was  not  most  plainly  set  forth  as  such  in  Scripture 
itself.  Then,  too,  would  those  sacrilegious  men  who  have  not 
feared  to  tamper  with  Scripture  in  many  places,  have  withheld 
their  hands  from  such  wickedness.  But  vanity  and  audacity 
have  gone  so  far  that  religion  is  made  at  length  to  consist 
less  in  obeying  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  in  adopt- 
ing and  defending  the  commentaries  and  conclusions  of  men ; 
the  effect  of  which  is,  that  instead  of  teaching  charity  and 
good-will,  religion  becomes  the  vehicle  of  hatred  and  dis- 
cord in  the  world,  and  all  under  the  name  and  pretext  of  zeal 
for  sacred  things.  "With  such  ills  superstition,  moreover, 
has  been  associated, — superstition  which  teaches  men  to  de- 
spise reason  and  nature,  and  only  to  admire  and  respect  that 
which  these  alike  ignore.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  there- 
fore if  some,  whilst  striving  to  excite  a  greater  reverence  and 
respect  for  Scripture,  have  actually  explained  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  its  precepts  seem  repugnant  both  to  common  sense 
and  nature.  This  is  the  reason  why  such  profound  mysteries 
have  been  supposed  to  lurk  in  Holy  "Writ,  and  why,  in 
searching  after  these,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  useful  truths, 
many  have  plainly  lost  their  way,  have  ascribed  their  own 
delirious  dreams  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  expended  their 
strength  and  ingenuity  in  defending  absurdities.  For  even 
thus  does  it  fare  with  man :  That  which  he  conceives  by 
pure  intelligence,  that  he  defends  by  reason  and  understand- 
ing ;  and  that  which  he  imagines  by  the  affections  of  his 
mind,  that  does  he  justify  by  temper  and  passion. 

That  we  may  not  get  entangled  in  this  maze,  that  we  may 
keep  our  minds  free  from  theological  prejudices,  and  not  adopt 
the  imaginations  of  man  as  divine  truths,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  treat  of  the  true  method  of  interpreting  Scripture,  and 
of  commenting  upon  it ;  for  without  this  we  can  know  nothing 
certainly  of  what  Scripture  or  the  Holy  Spirit  would  teach. 
Now  on  this  point,  in  few  words,  I  say  that  the  proper  method 
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of  interpreting  Scripture  does  not  differ  from  the  proper 
method  of  interpreting  nature,  but  agrees  with  it  almost 
in  every  particular.  For,  inasmuch  as  the  way  of  interpret- 
ing nature  consists  especially  in  bringing  together,  in 
arranging  and  contrasting,  the  facts  of  natural  science,  from 
whence,  as  from  assured  data,  we  arrive  at  general  conclusions 
and  definitions  ;  so  also  in  interpreting  Scripture  it  is  neces- 
sary to  co-ordinate  its  simple  statements  and  histories,  and 
from  them,  as  from  fixed  data  and  principles,  to  come  to  legi- 
timate conclusions  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  authors  of  the  narrative.  Whoever  proceeds  in  this  way, 
taking  particular  care  to  assume  no  other  principles  nor 
data  in  his  interpretations  than  those  which  are  contained  in 
Scripture  itself,  may  advance  without  fear  of  mistake,  and 
even  discuss  matters  which  are  beyond  our  comprehension,  as 
well  as  those  which  we  appreciate  by  our  common  faculties. 

But  that  this  may  be  clearly  seen,  not  merely  as  the  safe 
way,  but  as  the  only  way,  and  as  agreeing  entirely  with  the 
method  of  interpreting  nature,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Scrip- 
ture most  commonly  treats  of  matters  which  cannot  be 
deduced  from  the  principles  supplied  by  natural  intelligence  5 
for  by  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  Bible  is  made  up  of  his- 
tories and  revelations ;  and  the  histories  are  principally  of 
miracles,  that  is,  they  are  narratives  of  extraordinary  and 
unusual  events  in  nature,  accommodated  to  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  the  writers  ;  whilst  the  revelations,  as  we  have 
shown"  in  Chapter  II.,  are  in  conformity  with  the  opinions 
and  lights  of  the  prophets  _who  propound  them,  and,  indeed, 
they  very  frequently  transcend  human  capacity  altogether. 
Whence  it  follows  that  the  interpretation  of  all  these  things, 
i.  e.  of  almost  everything  contained  in  Scripture,  is  to  be 
sought  from  Scripture  alone,  even  as  the  interpretation  of 
nature  is  to  be  derived  from  nature.  As  to  the  moral  doc- 
trines which  are  also  comprised  in  the  Bible,  although  these 
may  be  demonstrated  from  common  or  natural  notions,  still, 
the  demonstration  that  Scripture  teaches  in  a  particular  way 
must  not  be  sought  for  by  natural  light,  but  must  be  derived 
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from  the  words  of  Scripture  itself.  If,  indeed,  and  without  pre- 
judice, we  would  test  the  divineness  of  Scripture,  we  ought  to 
be  assured  out  of  itself  that  its  teaching  is  of  sound  moral  doc- 
trine ;  for  in  this  way  only  can  its  divineness  be  demonstrated  ; 
just  as  we  have  already  shown  that  certainty  of  the  true  prophet 
was  especially  derived  from  an  assurance  of  his  manifesting 
a  mind  and  temper  solely  disposed  to  goodness  and  truth, 
so  much  being  imperative  before  faith  could  be  put  in  his 
words.  But  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  assurance  of  the 
divinity  of  God  from  miracles,  as  has  been  already  shown ; 
for  miracles  were  also  performed  by  false  prophets.  Where- 
fore, the  sole  sufficient  test  of  the  divineness  of  Scripture  lies 
in  the  excellence  of  the  precepts  it  declares,  in  the  fact  that 
it  teaches  true  virtue.  Now  that  it  does  so  can  only  be 
shown  from  itself.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  indeed  be 
much  to  blame  in  adopting  Scripture  as  our  guide,  and  in 
speaking  of  it  as  of  divine  origin.  The  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture, therefore,  is  to  be  wholly  and  solely  derived  from  its  own 
pages.  Scripture,  however,  never  gives  definitions*  of  the 
things  of  which  it  speaks,  any  more  than  does  nature  itself. 
Wherefore,  whatever  the  conclusions  formed  in  regard  to 
natural  things,  they  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  different  nar- 
ratives that  occur  in  Scripture,  in  regard  to  each  individual 
thing.  The  universal  rule  in  interpreting  Scripture,  then,  is, 
never  to  ascribe  as  Scripture  doctrine  aught  which  we  do  not 
most  plainly  find  set  forth  in  its  narratives.  It  will  now  be  our 
business  to  inquire  as  to  what  we  should  expect  Scripture 
history  to  be,  and  of  what  things  it  should  principally  speak. 
1.  Scripture  history  necessarily  includes  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  and  in 
which  its  authors  were  wont  to  speak.  From  these,  under  the 
guidance  of  common  usage,  we  should  be  enabled  to  investi- 
gate the  various  senses  in  which  each  word,  phrase,  or  ex- 
pression is  employed.  And  as  all  the  writers,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  were  Jews,  it  is  certain  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  above  all  things  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  the  understanding  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  which  are  written  in  this  language,  but  also  of 
those  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  although  promulgated  in 
other  languages,  nevertheless  have  the  strong  impress  of 
Hebrew  peculiarity  upon  them. 

2.  The  matter  treated  in  each  book  being  noted  and  re- 
duced under  distinct  heads,  an  immediate  and  connected  view 
of  every  passage  that  treats  of  the  same  thing  is  obtained  ; 
and  the  passages  which  are  of  doubtful  or  obscure  meaning, 
or  which  contradict  one.  another,  are  to  be  indicated : — I  call 
clear  or  obscure  those  passages  which  of  themselves,  or  from 
the  context,  are  either  readily  or  with  difficulty  understood ; 
for  our  business  here  is  with  the  meaning  only  of  the  passages 
in  question,  nowise  with  their  truth.  "Wherefore  it  is  of 
prime  necessity,  whilst  investigating  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
that  we  be  not  pre- occupied  with  our  own  reasonings,  based 
though  they  may  be  on  an  adequate  knowledge  of  natural 
things.  I  say  nothing  here  of  our  prejudices,  lest  we  con- 
found the  true  sense  of  the  text  with  natural  truths ;  the 
sense  of  Scripture  being  to  be  made  out  from  the  words  of  the 
text  itself,  or  by  legitimate  ratiocination  upon  them  alone,  no 
ground  of  induction  being  admitted  but  that  which  Scripture 
itself  contains.  That  this  position  may  be  the  more  clearly 
understood  I  shall  illustrate  it  by  an  example.  The  views  of 
Moses  when  he  says  that  God  is  fire,  and  that  God  is  jealous, 
are  plain  enough  so  long  as  we  regard  the  meaning  of  the 
words  only ;  and  these  expressions  I  therefore  place  in  my 
category  of  plain  things,  although  in  regard  to  truth  and 
reason  they  are  most  obscure.  Still,  although  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words  is  repugnant  to  natural  reason,  unless  they  be 
also  clearly  opposed  to  the  principles  and  fundamentals  of 
Scripture,  this  sense,  viz.  the  literal  sense,  must  be  retained ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  expressions,  literally  interpreted, 
are  seen  to  disagree  with  the  principles  derived  from  Scrip- 
ture, although  entirely  accordant  with  reason  and  natural 
light,  they  must  be  interpreted  otherwise  or  taken  metaphor- 
ically. That  we  may  truly  know  therefore  whether  Moses 
believed  God  to  be  fire  or  not  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred 
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from  this,  that  such  an  opinion  agrees  with,  or  is  repugnant 
to,  reason,  but  solely  from  the  other  expressed  opinions  and 
views  of  Moses.  Now,  as  Moses  in  many  places  pointedly  de- 
clares that  God  has  no  likeness  to  anything  which  is  in  hea- 
ven or  earth,  we  must  needs  conclude  that  the  words  quoted 
are  to  be  explained  metaphorically.  But  as  we  are  bound  to 
depart  as  little  as  possible  from  the  literal  sense,  in  any  case, 
we  are  first  to  inquire  whether  the  words  in  the  single  phrase 
God  is  fire  may  not  have  another  sense  than  the  literal  one  ; 
that  is,  whether  the  word  Fire  ever  signifies  anything  else 
than  fire,  the  effect  of  combustion  ;  and  if  it  were  found,  from 
the  uses  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  that  the  word  which  is  equi- 
valent to  fire  is  not  employed  in  any  other  sense,  then  were 
the  phrase  God  is  fire  not  to  be  interpreted  in  any  way  that 
is  not  repugnant  to  reason;  but,  against  everything  else 
in  harmony  with  reason,  the  interpretation  of  literal  fire 
would  have  to  be  adopted.  Again,  supposing  that  even  this 
could  not  be  done  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  lan- 
guage, then  would  the  different  interpretations  be  found 
irreconcilable,  and  we  should  be  forced  to  suspend  our  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase.  But  when 
we  find  the  word  fire  also  used  to  signify  anger  and  wrath 
(vide  Job  xxxi.  .12),  then  are  the  views  of  Moses  readily  re- 
conciled, and  we  legitimately  conclude  that  the  two  phrases, 
God  is  fire  and  God  is  jealous,  embody  one  and  the  same 
meaning.  _  Moreover,  as  Moses  clearly  teaches  that  God 
is  a  jealous  God,  and  nowhere  informs  us  that  God  is  without 
passions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  we  readily  conclude  that 
Moses  himself  believed,  or  at  all  events  desired  to  teach,  what 
he  says,  although  the  opinion  expressed  is  in  our  apprehen- 
sion repugnant  to  reason.  For,  as  I  have  already  shown,  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  twist  the  sense  of  Scripture  into  conform- 
ity with  the  dictates  of  our  reason  and  our  preconceived 
opinions,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  Bible  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  itself  alone. 

3.  Finally,    Scripture    history    ought   to    comprise  an 
account  of  all  the  books   of  the  prophets  that  have   come 
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down  to  us,  the  life,  manners,  and  culture  of  the  author  of 
each  particular  book  :  who  he  was,  on  what  occasion,  at  what 
time,  to  whom,  and,  lastly,  in  what  language  he  wrote  ;  and 
then  the  fortune  of  the  several  books  should  be  made  known, 
viz.  how  and  in  what  way  each  was  first  received,  and  into 
whose  hands  it  fell ;  next,  how  many  different  versions  of  it 
are  extant,  by  whose  advice  it  was  received  among  the 
number  of  the  sacred  books,  and,  lastly,  how  the  books,  all  of 
which  are  now  acknowledged  as  sacred,  were  gathered  to- 
gether into  one  body.  All  these  things,  I  say,  are  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  history  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  For,  in  order 
that  we  may  know  what  matters  are  propounded  as  laws 
and  what  as  moral  precepts,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
know  something  of  the  life,  manners,  and  occupation  of  their 
authors  ;  besides,  we  the  more  readily  explain  the  words  of 
any  one,  as  we  are  the  better  informed  in  regard  to  his  genius 
and  acquirements.  Then,  it  is  well  to  know  the  occasion  on 
which,  and  the  age  and  nation  to  which,  writings  are  addressed, 
in  order  that  we  may  not  be  led  to  confound  eternal  and 
universal  decrees  with  such  as  are  temporary  only,  or  of 
limited  applicability.  It  is  important,  further,  to  be  informed 
of  the  other  particulars  just  enumerated  :  that,  besides  the 
books  themselves,  and  the  authorities  for  their  acknowledg- 
ment, we  should  know  whether  they  may  not  have  been 
tampered  with  by  unscrupulous  hands ;  or  at  all  events 
-whether  errors  may  not  have  crept  into  them,  and  whether 
the  text  have  been  revised  and  corrected  by  men  sufficiently 
skilful  and  perfectly  worthy  of  trust.  All  of  these  things 
are  most  necessary  to  be  known,  lest,  carried  away  by  blind 
impulse,  we  come  to  embrace  whatever  is  obtruded  upon  us, 
instead  of  that  only  which  is  certain  and  of  vital  import. 

Even  after  we  have  secured  and  solidly  established  this 
history  of  the  Scriptures,  when  we  have  certainly  set  down 
nothing  as  prophetic  doctrine  which  does  not  follow  from  the 
narrative,  or  may  not  be  clearly  inferred  from  it,  then  it  will 
be  time  for  us  to  gird  ourselves  up  for  inquiry  into  the  pur- 
poses of  the  prophets  and  the  Iloly  Spirit.     But  for  this  end 
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method  and  order  are  required  similar  "to  that  which  we  em- 
ploy in  interpreting  nature  from  its  history.  For,  as  in 
inquiring  into  natural  things  we  endeavour  above  all  to 
discover  those  which  are  most  general,  which  are  common  to 
nature  at  large,  viz.  motion,  attraction,  gravitation,  &c,  and 
their  laws,  which  nature  always  observes  and  by  which 
she  always'  acts,  and  from  these  proceed  %  step  by  step  to 
other  less  general  laws,  so  also  in  Scripture  history,  that  is 
first  to  be  ascertained  which  is  most  general,  which  is  the 
basis  and  foundation  of  the  whole  superstructure,  and  which 
finally  leads  to  the  special  eternal  law  commanded  by  the 
prophet  and  most  necessary  to  all  mankind ;  such  a  law  or 
doctrine  as  this  for  example, — that  there  is  One  omnipotent 
and  eternal  God,  who  alone  is  to  be  worshipped,  who  rules 
over  all,  who  cares  for  all,  and  especially  regards  those  who 
worship  him  in  truth,  who  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves, 
&c.  These  and  other  similar  precepts  are  so  clearly  taught 
in  Scripture  that  there  never  was  man  yet  found  who 
questioned  the  sense  of  the  passages  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained. But  as  to  what  God  is,  in  what  respect  he  sees  all 
things,  and  provides  for  all  things,  &c,  on  these,  and  like 
matters,  Scripture  does  not  professedly  teach  anything  as 
eternal  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  prophets  themselves  were  not  agreed  on  such 
topics  ;  so  that  nothing  in  regard  to  them  is  to  be  assumed 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  although  natural  light 
would  often  of  itself  suffice  for  coming  to  satisfactory  con- 
clusions. 

This  most  general  or  universal  doctrine  of  Scripture 
being  satisfactorily  determined,  we  then  proceed  to  search 
for  other  doctrines  less  general,  which  still  bear  reference  to 
the  common  usages  of  life,  and  which  are  derived  as  offshoots 
from  the  grand  doctrine  ;  such  as  the  outward  manifestation 
of  the  true  virtues  [charity,  meekness,  justice,  temperance, 
&c],  which  are  only  called  into  action  with  the  occasion 
given.  When  any  obscurity  or  doubt  presents  itself  in  con- 
nection with  these  less  general  precepts  of  Scripture,  it  is  to 
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be  cleared  up  or  resolved  by  reference  to  the  universal  doc- 
trine ;  and,  again,  when  any  contradiction  is  encountered,  the 
occasion,  the  time,  and  the  writer  are  then  to  be  passed  in" 
review  before  any  conclusion  is  come  to.  Thus,  when 
Christ  says,  "Blessed  are  the  mourners,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted,"  the  text  tells  us  nothing  as  to  who  the  mourners 
were,  nor  for  what  they  grieved ;  but  when  he  afterwards 
teaches  that  we  are  to  be  solicitous  about  nothing  save  only 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  which  he  declares 
to  be  the  highest  good  (vide  Matt.  vi.  33),  it  follows  that  he 
understands  those  only  who  mourn  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,  neglected  of  men  ;  for  these  only  can 
they  grieve  who  love  nothing  but  the  divine  rule  and  equity, 
and  openly  contemn  all  other  things,  the  gifts  of  fortune.  So 
also  must  we  interpret  that  passage  wherein  Christ  desires 
him  who  is  struck  on  the  right  cheek  to  turn  the  left  also  to 
the  smiter ;  had  Christ  given  such  a  command  as  a  legislator 
he  would  have  gone  counter  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
certainly  gives  very  different  advice.  Wherefore  we  are  to 
inquire  as  to  the  time  at  which,  and  the  persons  to  whom, 
Christ  spake.  Now  we  find  that  Christ  then  spoke  not  as  a 
legislator  who  lays  down  laws,  but  as  a  doctor  or  teacher  of 
precepts,  whose  grand  purpose  was  not  to  inculcate  external 
observance,  but  to  improve  the  mental  state  of  mankind. 
And  then  he  uttered  the  words  quoted  to  men  oppressed,  to 
members  of  a  corrupt  state,  where  justice  was  little  heeded, 
and  whose  ruin  he  saw  was  imminent.  We  find  Jeremiah 
using  very  similar  language  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances when  prophesying  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(vide  Lament,  iii.).  Wherefore,  seeing  that  Christ  and  the 
prophets  only  taught  in  such  terms  in  seasons  of  oppression 
and  public  distress ;  that  such  precepts  are  nowhere  in 
Scripture  propounded  as  laws  ;  that  Moses,  who  did  not  write 
in  times  of  disaster  and  oppression,  but  laboured  to  found  a 
prosperous  commonwealth,  and  who,  though  he  condemns 
hatred  and  revenge  against  a  neighbour,  nevertheless  incul- 
cated equal  pains  for  equal  damage  done,  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
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• 

a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  &c,  it  follows  most  clearly,  from  the  very 
fundamentals  of  Scripture,  that  the  teaching,  of  Christ  and 
Jeremiah  on  the  endurance  of  wrong  and  giving  way  to  the 
wicked  in  all  things,  was  only  intended  for  times  of  oppres- 
sion, when  justice  was  despised,  and  nowise  for  citizens  in  a 
well- regulated  state,  where  justice  is  respected,  and  where 
every  one  who  feels  a  regard  for  right  brings  his  wrongs 
before  the  judge  (vide  Levit.  v.  1),  not  from  any  feeling  of 
revenge  (lb.  xis.  17,  18),  but  that  he  may  assert  the  supre- 
macy of  justice  and  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  give  no 
countenance  to  the  evil-disposed  in  their  wickedness.  And 
this  agrees  in  every  respect  with  natural  reason.  It  were 
easy  for  me  to  adduce  many  other  instances  confirmatory  of 
the  principles  I  am  now  advocating  ;  but  I  think  these  may 
suffice  to  illustrate  my  views,  and  to  show  the  utility  of  the 
method  of  interpretation  which  it  is  my  especial  purpose  at 
present  to  enforce. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  of  the  interpretation  of 
such  passages  of  Scripture  as  bear  upon  the  common  concerns 
of  life,  and  which  must  therefore  be  held  as  more  easy  of 
investigation  ;  about  these,  indeed,  there  has  never  been  any 
controversy  among  Bible  commentators.  Other  matters 
occurring  in  Scripture,  however,  which  are  purely  specu- 
lative, cannot  be  so  easily  set  at  rest ;  the  way  here  becomes 
narrower,  for  inasmuch  as  the  prophets  differ  among  them- 
selves on  speculative  things,  and  their  narratives  are  mostly 
accommodated  to  the  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
'  written,  we  are  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  interpret  obscure 
passages  of  one  prophet  by  clearer  passages  of  another,  unless 
it  most  obviously  appears  that  the  two  writers  entertained 
one  and  the  same  opinion.  Of  the  way  in  which  the  opinion 
of  the  prophets  in  such  cases  is  to  be  discovered  from  Scrip- 
ture, I  shall  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  as  necessary  to  our 
subject.  Now,  here,  as  in  preceding  instances,  we  must 
begin  with  universals  in  the  first  degree;  inquiry  above  all  is 
to  be  made  from  the  clearest  announcements  of  Scripture  as 
to  what   constitutes  prophecy  or  revelation,    as  to   that  in 
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which  it  especially  consists ;  next  we  are  to  learn  what  a 
miracle  is,  and  so  in  succession  arrive  at  more  common 
things  ;  then  we  come  down  to  the  opinions  of  each  pro- 
phet, and  from  these  we  reach  at  length  the  meaning  of 
each  particular  prophecy,  history,  and  miracle.  Of  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken,  lest  in  this  course  the  views  of  pro- 
phets and  historians  be  confounded  with  the  purpose  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  truth  of  the  thing  itself,  we  have  already 
spoken  in  the  proper  place,  and  illustrated  our  remarks  by 
numbers  of  examples ;  wherefore  I  do  not  now  hold  it 
necessary  to  say  more  on  the  subject  here.  I  will  but  add, 
in  connection  with  the  sense  of  prophecy,  that  our  method 
only  enables  us  to  investigate  that  which  the  prophets  saw 
or  heard,  but  not  what  they  "desired  to  signify  or  represent 
by  their  hieroglyphics  ;  this  indeed  may  be  conjectured,  but 
cannot  be  certainly  deduced  from  the  fundamentals  of 
Scripture. 

We  have  thus  discussed  the  method  of  interpreting 
Scripture,  and  have  at  the  same  time  shown  that  it  sup- 
plied the  sole  and  certain  way  of  ascertaining  its  true  mean- 
ing. I  confess,  however,  that  they,  were  there  any  such  per- 
sons in  existence,  would  be  still  more  certain  of  the  meaning 
of  Scripture  who  had  received  a  definite  traditional  explana- 
tion of  its  text  from  the  prophets  themselves,  as  the  Phari- 
sees think  they  have,  or  who  had  a  pontiff  who  could  not  err 
in  his  interpretations,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Christians 
boast  that  they  have.  Still,  as  we  could  not  really  be 
certain  either  of  this  Pharisaic  tradition,  nor  of  the  ponti- 
fical authority,  so  could  we  found  nothing  decisive  upon  either 
of  these ;  for  the  earliest  Christians,  and  the  most  ancient 
sects  of  the  Jews,  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  traditional 
interpretation,  and  recognized  no  such  infallible  authority. 
And  then,  when  we  look  to  the  long  series  of  years  (I  say 
nothing  of  other  things)  over  which  the  traditions  extend, 
which  the  Pharisees  have  received  from  their  Rabbins,  who 
carry  them  back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we  find  they  can  have 
no  foundation  in  fact,  as  I  shall  show  at  length  in  another 
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place.  Such  tradition  indeed  would  be  suspicious  under 
any  circumstances;  and  although  according  to  our  method 
of  proceeding  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  one  of  the  traditions 
of  the  Jews  to  be  uncorrupted,  to  wit,  the  signification  of  the 
words  of  the  Hebrew  language  which  we  receive  from  them, 
still,  whilst  often  feeling  grave  doubts  of  the  events  narrated, 
we  feel  none  about  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  which  they 
are  described,  for  usage  never  yet  changed  the  signification 
of  a  word,  though  it  has  frequently  altered  the  sense  of  a 
phrase.  To  change  the  meaning  of  a  word,  indeed,  were 
very  difficult,  for  whoever  should  attempt  to  do  so  would 
have  to  explain  the  word  in  the  new  sense  from  every  writer 
who  had  used  it  in  its  old  and  usual  signification  ;  and  then 
the  vulgar  iu  their  every-day  intercourse  use  and  preserve 
language  as  well  as  the  learned,  whilst  the  learned  are  mostly 
interested  in  the  meaning  of  ornate  discourses  and  of  books. 
So  that  whilst  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  learned  to  have 
altered  or  corrupted  the  sense  of  some  passage  in  a  rare 
book,  they  cannot  have  touched  the  meaning  of  a  single 
word  within  it ;  add  to  this,  that  if  any  one  had  a  mind  to 
change  the  meaning  of  a  common  word  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  change  by  posterity,  or 
cause  it  to  meet  with  acceptance  in  every-day  conversation 
and  writing.  From  these,  and  other  like  considerations,  we 
readily  conceive  that  it  could  never  enter  into  the  mind  of 
any  one  to  corrupt  a  language,  though  it  might  very  well 
happen,  and  has  very  often  happened,  that  the  meaning  of  an 
author  has  been  altered  by  tampering  with  his  expressions, 
or  by  misinterpreting  his  language. 

Since  the  method  of  investigation  we  have  propounded, 
then,  appears  to  be  the  true  and  only  one— the  entire  method 
being  founded  on  the  principle  of  seeking  a  knowledge  of 
Scripture  from  Scripture  itself — it  may  be  assumed  that 
what  Scripture  will  not  supply  towards  enabling  us  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  its  meaning,  is  plainly  to  be  despaired  of. 
And  here  I  think  it  advisable  to  consider  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  inhere  in  the  method  I  have  proposed,  as  well 
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as  what  more  were  to  be  desired,  in  order  that  by  its  means 
we  should  arrive  at  a  thorough  and  certain  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  writings.  The  first  great  difficulty  connected  with 
our  method  arises  from  the  consummate  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew tongue,  which  its  due  application  implies.  But  whence 
is  this  now  to  be  obtained  ?  The  ancient  masters  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue  have  left  nothing  to  posterity  on  the  ele- 
ments and  principles  of  the  language ;  we,  at  all  events, 
have  little  or  nothing  of  theirs — no  dictionary,  no  grammar, 
no  syntax.  The  Hebrew  nation  has  lost  all  that  it  ever  had 
of  the  elegances  and  ornaments  of  life  (nor  is  this  wonderful, 
after  such  long  ages  of  depression,  disaster,  and  persecution), 
and  has  preserved  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  of  its  lan- 
guage and  its  literature  ;  almost  all  the  names  of  fruits,  trees, 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  &c,  and  much  besides,  have  perished. 
Then  the  meaning  of  many  nouns  and  verbs  which  are  met 
with  in  the  Bible  is  either  wholly  unknown  or  is  subject  of 
dispute.  With  all  this,  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  study 
the  syntax  of  this  language,  a  matter  of  so  much  moment, 
and  seek  to  discover  the  idioms  and  modes  of  expression 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  people,  we  find  that  time,  the  con- 
sumer, has  blotted  them  almost  all  from  the  memory  of  man. 
We  shall  not  therefore  always  be  able,  as  we  should  wish,  to 
determine  the  precise  meaning  of  every  passage  which  the 
common  uses  of  the  language  would  permit,  and  we  shall 
come  upon  many  sentences  which,  although  expressed  in 
words  extremely  well  known,  are  nevertheless  of  meaning 
most  obscure,  and  are  sometimes  even  incomprehensible. 

To  these  difficulties,  which  spring  from  the  impossibility  of 
having  a  perfect  history  of  the  Hebrew  language,  must  be 
added  those  that  arise  from  the  constitution  and  nature  of  the 
language  itself,  which  occasion  so  many  ambiguities  that  it 
is  impossible  to  find  such  a  method  as  shall  assuredly  teach 
us  how  to  investigate  the  true  sense  of  all  the  expressions  of 
Scripture.*     Besides  the  causes  of  ambiguity  common  to  and 

*  I  should  say,  impossible  for  us  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  who  have  lost  the  secret  of  its'  syntax. 
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inherent  in  all  languages  there  are  certain  others,  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrew,  from  which  many  extraordinary  difficulties 
arise,  and  on  the  nature  of  which  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
say  something. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  doubt  and  obscurity  are  often  pro- 
duced in  the  Bible  from  this,  that  the  letters  of  the  same 
organ  are  used  reciprocally  one  for  another.  The  Jews 
divide  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  into  five  classes,  in 
consonance  with  the  five  instruments  or  organs  of  the  mouth 
which  subserve  articulation,  viz.  the  lips,  the  teeth,  the 
tongue,  the  palate,  and  the  throat.  For  example,  Alpha, 
Ghet,  Ghain,  He  are  called  gutturals,  and  without  any  dis- 
tinction, any  at  all  events  known  to  us,  are  used  one  for 
another.  El,  again,  which  generally  signifies  to,  towards,  is 
often  used  for  hgal,  which  commonly  means  above,  and  vice 
versa,  whence  it  comes  that  the  whole  of  a  sentence  is  often 
rendered  of  doubtful  import,  or  made  to  look  as  if  it  had  no 
meaning  at  all. 

2.  A  second  source  of  ambiguity  exists  in  the  numerous 
meanings  that  are  attached  to  the  Hebrew  conjunctions  and 
adverbs.  For  example,  van  serves  indifferently  for  conjunc- 
tion and  disjunction,  and  signifies  but,  because,  then,  and  how- 
ever. Ki  has  seven  or  eight  significations,  wherefore,  although, 
if  when,  inasmuch,  as,  because,  combustion,  &c,  and  so  almost 
of  all  particles. 

3.  The  third  source  of  doubt,  and  it  is  a  very  fertile 
one,  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  indicative  mood,  verbs  want 
the  present  tense,  the  preterite  imperfect,  the  preterpluper- 
fect,  the  future  perfect,  and  various  other  tenses  of  most 
common  use  in  other  languages ;  in  the  imperative  and 
infinitive  moods,  verbs  have  nothing  but  the  present,  and 
they  are  altogether  without  the  subjunctive.  And  although 
all  these  defects  in  moods  and  tenses  may  be  met  and  sup- 
plied, often  with  extreme  elegance,  by  certain  rules  easily 
deduced  from  the  structure  of  the  language,  still  the  older 
writers  neglect  them  entirely,  and  make  use  indifferently  of 
the  future  for  the  present  and  the  past,  and  contrariwise  of 
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the  preterite  for  the  future  ;  moreover,  they  assume  the  indi- 
cative for  the  imperative  and  subjunctive, — all,  as  may  be 
conceived,  not  without  an  endless  amount  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing as  the  consequence. 

Besides  the  three  causes  of  obscurity  now  noted  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  there  yet  remain  to  be  mentioned  two 
others,  each  of  much  more  moment  than  all  the  rest.  The 
first  of  these  is,  that  the  Hebrew  has  no  towels  ;  the  second, 
that  it  is  without  spaces  betiveen  the  words  and  sentences,  and. has 
no  accents  to  indicate  the  proper  pronunciation  ;  and  although 
these  two  deficiences,  viz.  the  vowels  and  signs  of  accentua- 
tion, are  wont  to  be  supplied  by  points,  it  is  impossible  that 
we  should  acquiesce  in  the  sufiiciency  of  these,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  the  invention  and  resource  of  men  of  these  later 
times,  whose  authority  can  have  no  weight  with  us.  The 
ancient  Hebrews  wrote  without  points  (i.  e.  without  vowels 
and  accents),  as  appears  from  the  most  ample  testimony. 
The  moderns  supplied  vowel-points  and  accents,  as  it  seemed 
good  to  them  that  the  Bible  should  be  interpreted ;  where- 
fore they  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  interpolations  of 
yesterday,  and  deserve  no  greater  faith,  as  they  have  no 
higher  authority,  than  the  lucubrations  of  ordinary  commen- 
tators. They  who  are  ignorant  of  this  cannot  understand 
how  it  comes  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xi.  21)  should  have  interpreted  the  text  he  quotes  from 
Genesis  (xlvii.  31)  very  differently  from  the  way  in  which  it 
presents  itself  in  the  pointed  and  accented  Hebrew  text, — as  if 
the  apostle  had  to  learn  the  sense  of  Scripture  from  the 
punctists !  To  me  these  persons  appear  to  err,  and  not  the 
apostle ;  and  that  the  discrepancy  may  be  seen  to  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  deficiency  of  vowels  in  the  language, 
I  lay  both  versions  before  the  reader.  The  punctists  with 
the  assistance  of  their  points,  read :  "  And  Israel  bowed 
himself  upon  the  bed's  head,"  but  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  reads,  "  Jacob  worshipped,  leaning  on  the 
top  of  his  staff;"  reading  JlJDft  mate,  instead  of  J"TSpp  mita,  a 
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difference  due  entirely  to  the  use  of  a  vowel  point.  Now  as 
in  the  original  narrative  it  is  Jacob's  age  only  that  is  in 
question,  not  his  death,  which  is  not  spoken  of  till  the  next 
chapter,  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  the  narrator's 
intention  to  say  that  Jacob  leant  upon  the  head  of  the  staff, 
which  the  aged  so  commonly  use  for  their  support,  than  that 
he  bowed  himself  upon  the  head  of  his  bed.  In  this  example, 
it  has  not  been  so  much  my  purpose  to  reconcile  the  version 
of  the  apostle  with  the  text  of  Genesis,  as  to  show  how  little 
faith  is  due  to  our  modern  points  and  accents,  and  thus  to 
prove  that  he  who  would  interpret  Scripture  conscientiously 
is  bound  to  have  these  in  doubt,  and  to  inquire  for  himself  at 
the  fountain-head. 

Resuming  the  thread  of  our  subject,  the  glimpses  now 
given  of  the  constitution  and  nature  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage will  enable  every  one  readily  to  conceive  that  so  many 
doubts  and  difficulties  must  arise  as  to  make  any  method  of 
investigation  incompetent  to  resolve  them  all.  For  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  that  the  meaning  of  every  passage  can  be 
ascertained  by  its  collation  with  others  ;  (and  we  have  shown 
that  in  general  this  was  the  only  way  of  eliciting  the  true 
sense  from  among  the  many  senses  which  each  particular 
passage  will  often  bear  when  considered  textually.)  Such 
a  collation  of  passages,  however,  cannot,  save  by  chance, 
serve  for  the  illustration  of  any  particular  passage,  inasmuch 
as  none  of  the  prophets  wrote  with  the  express  view  of 
explaining  either  his  own  or  another's  writings;  and  then 
we  cannot  conclude  as  to  the  mind  and  meaning  of  one  pro- 
phet from  the  mind  and  meaning  of  another ;  unless  per- 
chance it  be  in  regard  to  matters  bearing  upon  ordinary  life 
and  conversation,  as  we  have  already  shown ;  for  when  the 
question  is  of  speculative  things,  or  when  miracles  and 
histories  are  narrated,  we  can  come  to  no  conclusion  what- 
ever. I  could,  moreover,  readily  show  by  examples  that 
there  are  many  passages  in  Scripture  which  are  absolutely 
inexplicable  ;  but  I  prefer  to  pass  these  by  for  the  present,  in 
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order  that  I  may  proceed  with  my  business  of  showing  still 
further  wherein  the  true  method  of  interpreting  Scripture  is 
itself  defective,  and  with  what  other  difficulties  it  is  beset. 

Another  difficulty  in  following  out  our  method  arises  from 
its  requiring  a  particular  account  of  all  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  the  books  of  Scripture.  Now  of  this  we  for  the 
most  part  know  nothing.  Of  the  authors,  or,  if  you  please, 
writers,  of  many  of  the  books,  we  either  know  almost  nothing, 
or  we  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  with 
which  the  several  books  are  ascribed  to  the  parties  whose 
names  they  bear,  as  I  shall  immediately  show.  Then,  we 
neither  know  upon  what  occasion  nor  at  what  time  those 
books  were  indited,  the  writers  of  which  are  unknown  to  us. 
Further,  we  know  nothing  of  the  hands  into  which  the  books 
fell ;  nor  of  the  codices  which  have  furnished  such  a  variety 
of  readings,  nor  whether  perchance  there  were  not  many 
other  variations  in  other  copies.  But  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  information  on  all  these  points  I  have  already  spoken 
briefly  in  the  proper  place,  where  however  I  have  on  purpose 
omitted  certain  considerations  which  must  now  come  under 
review. 

If  we  have  a  book  under  perusal  containing  many  incredi- 
ble or  incomprehensible  statements,  written,  too,  in  language 
sufficiently  obscure,  of  whose  author  we  know  nothing,  nei- 
ther anything  of  the  time  in  which  or  the  occasion  on  which 
he  wrote,  we  shall  certainly  mostly  strive  in  vain  to  master 
the  true  meaning  of  the  text.  For  all  these  matters  un- 
known, we  can  in  nowise  know  either  what  was  or  what 
might  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  author.  With  all  pre- 
liminaries known,  on  the  contrary,  we  could  then  so  rule  our 
thoughts,  that,  preoccupied  by  no  prejudices,  we  should 
ascribe  neither  more  nor  less  than  of  right  belongs  to  the 
author,  or  to  him  on  whose  account  he  wrote,  and  should 
think  of  nothing  but  that  which  the  author  may  have  had  in 
his  mind,  or  which  the  time  and  the  occasion  of  writing 
seemed  to  require.  So  much,  I  think,  will  be  admitted  by  all. 
It  very  often  happens  indeed  that  we  read  histories  in  dif- 
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ferent  books,  which  in  many  respects  resemble  one  another, 
but  of  which  we  form  very  dissimilar  estimates,  according  to 
the  opinion  we  entertain  of  the  writers,  or  of  the  purpose  of 
their  writing.     I  know  that  formerly  I  read  in  a  certain 
book  of  a  hero  named  Orlando,  who  was  wont  to  fly  through 
the  air  on  the  back  of  a  winged  monster  over  various  regions 
of  the  earth,  slaughtering  vast  numbers  of  men  and  giants, 
with  other  fantastical  recitals  of  the  same  sort,  all  plainly 
absurd  and  inconceivable  when  tested  by  reason  and  under- 
standing.    In  Ovid,  again,  I  have  read  a  similar  history,  of 
which  Perseus  is  the  hero  ;  and  in  the  Books  of  Judges  and 
Kings  we  have  the  history  of  Samson,  who  alone  and  un- 
armed [save  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass]  slew  thousands  of 
men  ;  and  of  Elijah,  who  flew  through  the  air,  and  at  length 
went  up  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  horses. 
These,  I  say,  are  all  obviously  tales  of  the  same  character ; 
nevertheless   we  form  very  different  estimates   of  each   of 
them :  for  of  the  first,  we  say  the  writer  had  no  purpose  but 
to  indite  vanities  for  our  amusement ;  of  the  second,  that  he 
had  a  political  aim  in  view  ;  and  of  the  third,  that  the  matter  is 
sacred,  and  all  this  for  no  other  reason  than  because  we 
entertain  different   opinions  of  the  writers  of  the  several 
narratives.     It  is  certain  therefore  that  some  knowledge  of 
the  authors  whose  writings  contain  matter  obscure  or  incom- 
prehensible is  essentially  necessary  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  their  works.     For  the  same  reason,  moreover,  and 
that  we  may  choose  the  proper  reading  from  among  a  great 
variety  of  readings  of  extremely  obscure  productions,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  know  in  what  copies  the  several  readings 
are  found,  and  whether  there  be  not  others  extant  of  still 
higher  authority. 

Another  difficulty  which  we  find  in  interpreting  certain 
books  of  Scripture  on  this  plan  lies  in  this,  that  we  have  not 
these  books  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  originally 
composed.  The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  and  unques- 
tionably also  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  were  written,  as  all 
agree,  in  Hebrew ;  but  the  Hebrew  version  is  now  nowhere 
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extant.  Of  the  language  in  which  the  Book  of  Job  was 
written  great  doubts  are  entertained.  Aben  Ezra  affirms  in 
his  commentaries  that  it  was  translated  from  some  other 
language  into  Hebrew,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  its 
obscurity.  Of  the  Apocryphal  books  I  say  nothing,  for 
they  are  of  very  different  authority. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  that  attend  upon  the  system  of 
attempting  to  interpret  Scripture  from  its  own  contents, 
difficulties  which  I  esteem  so  great,  that  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  that  after  all  the  true  meaning  of  many  pass- 
ages will  either  entirely  escape  us,  or  be  but  vaguely  con- 
jectured. Still  it  must  be  observed  that  these  difficulties  are 
only  especially  felt  when  we  have  to  investigate  the  opinions 
of  the  prophets  upon  matters  incomprehensible,  and  which 
can  only  be  imagined,  and  not  upon  things  which  can  be 
appreciated  by  the  understanding,  and  of  which  a  clear 
conception  can  be  formed  ;  for  the  things  which  are  readily 
appreciated  from  their  own  nature  can  never  be  put  so 
obscurely,  but  that  they  are  readily  enough  understood,* 
according  to  the  proverb  which  says,  A  word  is  enough  to 
the  wise.  Euclid,  for  example,  who  only  wrote  of  extremely 
simple  and  perfectly  intelligible  matters,  is  easily  understood 
of  every  one  in  his  own  language  ;  for  to  be  certain  of  the 
meaning  here,  it  is  not  indispensable  to  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  tongue  in  which  the  author  wrote ;  a  very 
ordinary  and  almost  puerile  proficiency  suffices  j  neither  do 

*  By  things  appreciated  by  their  own  nature  I  do  not  understand  those  only 
that  are  demonstrable  in  a  rigorous  manner,  but  those  also  which  our  mind  can 
embrace  with  moral  certainty,  and  which  we  conceive  without  amazement,  though 
it  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  them.  Every  one  conceives  the  propositions  of 
Euclid  before  he  has  read  the  demonstration  of  their  truth.  In  the  same  way 
we  at  once  apprehend  historical  narratives  whether  they  refer  to  the  past  or  the 
present,  provided  they  be  but  credible, — the  institutions  of  nations,  their  legislators, 
their  manners,  &c. — such  things  I  call  conceivable  and  clear,  although  no  mathe- 
matical demonstration  of  them  can  be  given.  I  call  inconceivable,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  hieroglyphics  to  which  no  meaning  can  be  attached,  and  such  historical 
narratives  as  it  is  impossible  to  credit.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  there 
are  many  of  these  narratives  where  our  method  admits  of  critical  investigation 
being  called  in  with  a  view  to  discover  the  intention  of  the  writer. 
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we  here  -find  it  requisite  to  study  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
author,  nor  are  we  interested  in  knowing  in  what  language 
he  wrote,  in  what  age  he  lived,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself, 
&c. ;  neither  do  we  see  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  fortune 
of  the  books,  nor  their  various  readings,  nor  how  nor  by  whose 
advice  they  were  accepted  as  genuine  Saying  so  much  of 
Euclid,  the  same  is  to  be  understood  of  all  who  have  written 
of  things  appreciable  in  themselves ;  and  so  let  us  conclude 
that  the  meaning  of  Scripture  on  all  matters  of  moral  doc- 
trine is  easily  and  certainly  to  be  ascertained  from  itself. 
For  the  principles  of  true  piety  are  expressed  in  the  most 
familiar  words,  inasmuch  as  they  are  common  to  all,  as  there 
is  nothing  more  simple  or  more  easy  of  apprehension,  and  as 
the  conditions  to  salvation  and  true  happiness  consist  in  purity 
of  life  and  peace  of  mind.  Now,  as  we  only  entirely  acqui- 
esce in  those  things  which  we  clearly  understand,  it  follows 
most  obviously  that  we  can  be  perfectly  certain  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture  in  all  things  salutary  and  needful  to  conduct 
of  life  and  peace  of  mind ;  wherefore  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  very  anxious  about  the  rest ;  for  as  this  cannot,  for 
the  most  part,  be  embraced  by  the  reason  and  understanding, 
it  is  really  more  matter  of  curiosity  than  of  importance. 

And  now  I  think  I  have  exposed  the  true  method  of  in- 
terpreting Scripture,  and  sufficiently  explained  my  views  of 
it^  value.  I  do  not  doubt  but  -every  one  will  see  that  this 
method  requires  nothing  save  natural  light  or  understanding ; 
for  the  nature  and  excellence  of  natural  light  consists  espe- 
cially in  this,  that  it  leads  by  legitimate  deduction  from  things 
known  or  assumed  as  known  to  a  knowledge  of  things  obscure 
or  unknown ;  nor  is  there  any  other  concession  which  our 
method  of  inquiry  demands.  And  although  we  admit  that 
it  does  not  suffice  for  coming  to  definite  conclusions  on  every- 
thing that  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  this  does  not  arise  from 
any  deficiency  in  the  method  itself,  but  from  this,  that  the 
way  which  it  points  out  as  the  right  and  ^afe  one  has  never 
been  regularly  trodden  by  scholars ;  so  that,  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  it  has  become  overgrown,  entangled  as  it  were,  and 
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almost  impassable,  a  fact  which  I  think  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  difficulties  I  have  myself*pointed  out  to  the  course 
along  it. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  opinions  of  .those  who 
differ  from  us  in  our  view  of  the  proper  method  of  searching 
the  Scriptures.  And  the  first  adverse  opinions  we  shall 
touch  upon  are  of  those  who  maintain  that  natural  light  is 
of  non- avail  in  interpreting  Scripture ;  that  for  this  end  a 
supernatural  illumination  is  imperative,  the  nature  of  which 
I  must  leave  to  their  own  explanation.  I,  at  all  events, 
can  only  conjecture  that  in  terms  more  obscure  than  are  in 
common  use,  they  have  been  willing  to  confess  with  the  rest 
of  the  worhl  that  they  often  doubled  of  the  true  meaning 
of  many  parts  of  Scripture ;  for  if  we  attend  to  the  explana- 
tions they  offer,  we  find  nothing  supernatural  about  them, 
nothing  indeed  but  mere  conjectures.  The  explanations  of 
the  supernaturalists  indeed  are  often  found  identical  with 
those  of  the  critics,  who  ingenuously  avow  that  they  have  no 
guide  but  their  natural  understanding,  and  arrive  at  their 
conclusions  by  entirely  human  means,  viz.  long,  painful,  and 
laborious  research.  They  who  say  that  natural  light  does 
not  suffice  for  this,  speak  unadvisedly ;  for  the  difficulty  of 
interpreting  Scripture  arises  in  nowise  from  any  deficiency  of 
human  capacity,  as  we  have  already  shown,  but  wholly  from 
the  carelessness  (I  will  not  say  malice)  of  mankind,  wJio 
neglected  the  history  of  Scripture  when  they  might  have 
secured  and  verified  it ;  and  also  from  this,  that  all  (unless  I 
deceive  myself)  confess  the  supernatural  light  to  be  a  divine 
gift,  intrusted  to  the  faithful  only.  The  prophets  and 
apostles,  however,  were  wont  to  preach  not  to  the  faithful 
alone,  but  to  infidels  and  impious  persons  also,  who  were 
nevertheless  apt  enough  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
words  addressed  to  them  :  had  it  been  otherwise  the  prophets 
and  apostles  would  have  reserved  their  teaching  for  infants 
and  children,  and  jiot  have  addressed  grown  men  endowed 
with  reason ;  in  vain  would  Moses  have  prescribed  his  laws, 
could  they  only  have  been  understood  by  the  faithful,  who 
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in  fact  require  no  law.  They  who  have  recourse  to  super- 
natural light  for  understanding  the  discourses  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  plainly  show  themselves  to  be  without  natural 
human  light ;  and  *I  am  therefore  very  far  from  conceding 
to  such  the  possession  of  any  supernatural  and  divine  gift. 

Maimonides,  I  must  here  admit,  was  of  a  very  different 
opinion  from  mine  ;  lor  he  thought  that  every  part  of  Scrip- 
ture admitted  of  various  and  even  contrary  interpretations, 
and  maintained  that  we  could  never  be  qertain  of  the  truth 
of  any  one  of  these,  unless  we  knew  that  the  particular  part, 
interpreted  as  proposed,  contained  nothing  which  either  did 
not  entirely  agree  with  reason,  or  which  was  seen  to  be  com- 
pletely repugnant  to  reason,  for  if  the  passage  in  its  literal 
sense  were  found  wholly  repugnant  to  reason,  although 
clearly  enough  expressed,  he  thought  that  the  sentence 
required  to  be  otherwise  than  literally  interpreted.  This 
idea  he  distinctly  enunciates  in  the  second  book  of  his  More 
Nebolohim,  where  he  says  :  "  Know  that  we  do  not  shrink 
from  saying  that  the  world  existed  from  all  eternity,  because 
of  the  texts  on  Creation  which  are  met  with  in  Scripture. 
For  the  texts  which  teach  that  the  world  was  created,  are 

.  not  more  numerous  than  those  which  speak  of  God  as  cor- 
poreal ;  nor  do  we  feel  ourselves  precluded  from  explaining 
the  passages  that  speak  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  even  as 
we  have  explained  those  that  refer  to  God  as  corporeal  and 
shown  him  to  be  incorporeal ;  nay,  it  were  perchance  found 

•  much  easier  to  explain  the  texts  referring  to  creation,  and  to 
show  the  world  eternal,  than  we  found  it,  with  the  Scrip- 
tures before  us,  to  remove  the  idea  of  corporealness  from  the 
blessed  God.  But  I  am  moved  by  two  reasons  neither  to 
believe  in  the  eternity  of  the  world,  nor  to  seek  to  demonstrate 
its  eternal  existence.  1.  Because  it  can  be  clearly  demon- 
strated that  God  is  incorporeal,  and  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
away  all  the  passages  whose  literal  sense  is  repugnant  to  this 
demonstration  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  they  must  admit  of 
another  explanation  besides  the  literal  one.    But  the  eternity 

of  the  world  admits  of  no  demonstration,  so  that,  it  is  not 
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requisite  to  force  the  Scriptures,  and  to  explain  them  in  con- 
formity with  an  opinion,  to  the  opposite  of  which,  swayed  by 
some  particular  reason,  we  might  rather  incline.  2.  Second- 
ly, because  to  believe  that  God  is  incorporeal  is  not  repugnant 
to  fundamental  law,  &c,  whilst  to  believe  that  the  world  is 
eternal,  in  the  sense  understood  by  Aristotle,  destroys  the 
law  from  its  foundation."  Such  are  the  words  of  Maimonides, 
and  from  them  the  consequence  we  have  spoken  of  evidently 
follows :  Had  he  satisfied  himself  from  his  reason  that  the 
world  was  eternal,  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  twisting 
and  interpreting  Scripture  in  such  a  way  as  at  length  to 
make  it  appear  to  teach  .the  thing  he  thought.  He  would 
indeed  have  become  perfectly  certain  that  Scripture,  although 
everywhere  openly  disclaiming  any  such  conclusion,  intended 
to  teach  the  eternity  of  the  world ;  and  so  he  would  hfve 
remained  uncertain  of  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture,  how- 
ever clearly  expressed,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  a  fact,  or  had  not  made  up  his  mind'  on  the 
subject.  For  so  long  as  the  truth  of  a  thing  is  not  ascer- 
tained, so  long  do  we  remain  ignorant  as  to  whether  the 
thing  agrees  with  or  is  repugnant  to  reason  ;  and  consequent- 
ly also  we  do  not  know  whether  the  literal  sense  be  verily 
true  or  false.  Could  such  an  opinion  be  shown  to  be 
well  founded,  I  should  concede  unreservedly  that  we 
needed  another  than  our  natural  light  for  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  For  of  all  that  is  found  in  Scripture  almost 
nothing  can  be  deduced  from  principles  acknowledged  by* 
natural  light  (as  we  have  already  shown).  The  truth  of  the 
things  there  set  forth  could  not  therefore  be  ascertained  by 
the  light  of  nature,  from  which  consequently  nothing  could 
be  known  of  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  Scripture.  To 
determine  this  another  light  beyond  that  of  nature  would 
be  required.  Whence  it  would  follow,  if  the  opinion  in  ques- 
tion were  correct,  that  the  vulgar,  as  for  the  most  part  they 
either  ignore  demonstrations,  or  do  not  appreciate  them, 
could  know  nothing  of  Scripture  save  from  the  explanatiens 
of  critical  philosophers.     And  were  it  once  to  be  supposed 
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that  these  could  not  err  in  their  interpretations,  they  would 
constitute  a  new  authority  in  the  Church,  a  new  order  of 
priests  or  pontiffs,  which  the  vulgar  would  be  more  disposed 
to  laugh  at  than  to  respect.  Now  although  our  method  of 
investigation  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
a  study  to  which  the  vulgar  are  not  likely  ever  to  betake 
themselves,  still  this  is  no  valid  objection  to  our  plan ;  for 
the  vulgar  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles  of  old  addressed  themselves,  understood 
the  language,  and  followed  the  meaning  of  their  teachers, 
though  they  may  not  have  appreciated  the  reasons  of  the 
things  taught,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Maimonides, 
they  ought  also  to  have  known  in  order  to  understand  the 
preaching  and  writing  of  the  prophets  and  apostles. 

It  does  not  follow  therefore  as  a  .consequence  of  our 
method  that  the  people  at  large  should  be  obliged  to  a^ 
quiesce  in  the  conclusions  of  interpreters ;  for  I  show  a 
people  conversant  with  the  language  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  which  they  could,  therefore,  interpret  for  themselves ; 
but  Maimonides  cites  no  community  conversant  wifh  the  causes 
of  things  from  whom  a  knowledge  of  Scripture  meanings 
might  be  attained.  And  as  to  the  commonalty  of  the  present 
time,  we  have  already  shown  that  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation,  although  their  causes  may  be  unknown,  are  never- 
theless easily  appreciated  in  every  language,  they  being  of 
sufficiently  common  and  familiar  import.  And  here,  though 
it  may  not  be  the  case  when  causes  are  in  question,  the 
vulgar  are  competent  and  sufficient  judges.  In  other  re- 
spects— in  matters  not  bearing  upon  life  and  conversation — 
the  vulgar  and  the  learned  are  on  the  same  level. 

But  this  opinion  of  Maimonides  appears  to  require  some 
further  investigation.  First,  he  supposes  that  the  prophets 
agreed  among  themselves  on  all  subjects,  and  that  they  were 
consummate  philosophers  and  theologians,  for  he  will  have  it 
that  their  conclusions  are  always  drawn  from  the  truth  of 
things  absolutely,  an  idea  which  we  have  shown  in  our  second 
chapter  to  be  without  any  foundation  in  fact.     Next,  he^sup- 
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poses   that  the   sense  of  Scripture  cannot  be  learned  from 
Scripture  itself,  for  the  absolute  truth  of  things  is  not  appa- 
rent from   Scripture,   inasmuch   as   Scripture   demonstrates 
nothing,  neither  does  it  teach  the  things  of  which  it  speaks 
by  definitions  and  references  to  their  first  causes  ;  wherefore, 
according  to  Maimonides,  neither  could  its  true  meaning  be 
ascertained  from  itself,  nor  were  this  even  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  text.     But  that  these  notions  are  erroneous  appears 
also  from  the  matter  of  our  present  chapter,  in  which  we 
have  shown  both  by  reason  and  example -that  the  sense  of 
Scripture  can  not  only  be  known  from  itself  alone,  but  that 
it  can  be  determined  from  no  other  source,  when  matters 
accessible  to  natural  understanding  are  spoken  of.    Maimoni- 
des finally  supposes  that  we  are  at  liberty  even  to  deny  and 
explain  away,  or  to  twist  and  torture,  the  literal  sense  of  the 
fjords  of  Scripture,  although  most  obvious  and  express,  into 
something  else  in  consonance  with  our  prejudices  and  precon- 
ceived opinions.     Such  licence,  besides  that  it  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  all  we  have  demonstrated  in  this  chapter  and  else- 
where, must  needs  be  seen  by  every  one  as  equally  rash  and 
inadmissible.     But  were  we  even  to  grant  Maimonides  such 
excessive  liberty  of  interpretation,  wherein  would  it  serve 
him  ?     In  nothing  assuredly ;  for  the  matters  that  are  not 
susceptible  of  demonstration,  and  that  form  the  greater  bulk 
of  the  Scriptures,  could  not  be  investigated  satisfactorily  bn 
such  grounds  as  he  proposes,  nor  could  they  be  explained  and 
interpreted  by  such  rules  as  he  lays  down.  By  pursuing  our  own 
plan,  on  the.  contrary,  we  find  that  we  are  able  to  explain  and 
confidently  to  discuss  many  things  that  are  obscure,  as  has  been 
already  proven,  both  on  the  ground  of  reason  and  of  fact ; 
whilst  those  parts  that  are  by  their  nature  easily  intelligible 
are  at  once  interpreted  from  the  context  alone.     The  method 
proposed  by  Maimonides  therefore  is  obviously  useless  ;  and 
when  we  see  that  by  its  means  all  the  certainty  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture  which  the  mere  reading  of  the  text  affords, 
and  which  indeed  follows  from  any  other  mode  of  interpret- 
ation^ disappears,  it  is  seen  to  be  totally  inadmissible.      We 
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therefore  denounce  the  method  which  Maimorddes  proposes 
for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  useless,  noxious,  and 
absurd. 

With  regard  to  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Phari- 
sees, we  have  already  said  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with 
itself ;  and  of  the  Roman  pontifical  system,  I  say,  it  requires 
clearer  evidence  for  its  authority  than  any  I  can  discover. 
I  therefore  reject  it  for  this  and  no  other  reason.  For  if  the 
Scriptures  now  present  to  us  the  same  matters  with  the  same 
certainty  as  they  did  formerly  to  the  Jewish  high  priests,  I 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  amdng  the  Roman 
pontiffs  there  had  been  found  more  than  one  heretical  and 
impious  man ;  because  we  know  that  among  the  Jewish  high 
priests  of  old  heretical  and  impious  men  were  also  encountered, 
men  wfeo  obtained  the  office  of  high  priest  by  sinister  means, 
in  spite  of  which  they  were  nevertheless  invested  by  the  com- 
mand of  Scripture  itself  with  the  supreme  power  of  constru- 
ing the  law  (vide  Exodus  xvii.  11,  12,  and  xxxiii.  10,  and 
Malachi  ii.  8).  But  as  the  Roman  pontiff  can  show  no  such 
authority  for  the  right  he  assumes,  his  power  is  questionable ; 
and  lest  any  one,  misled  by  the  example  of  the  Hebrew 
high  priest,  should  think  that  the  Roman  Catholic* religion 
also  required  a  pontiff,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  laws  of 
Moses  were  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  ground  of  public 
right,  and  necessarily  required  some  public  authority  for 
their  preservation ;  for  had  every  one  been  at  liberty  to  inter- 
pret the  laws  of  the  State  in  his  own  arbitrary  way,  there 
would  soon  have  been  no  true  republic ;  its  fabric  would 
have  been  dissolved,  and  public  right  converted  into  private 
right.  But  it  is  altogether  "different  jvith  regard  to  religion ; 
for  inasmuch  as  it  consists  much  less  in  outward  acts  than  fei 
simplicity  and  pux*ity  of  soul,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to#do 
with  public  right  and  power.  Purity  and  probity  of  soul  are 
founded  on  no  power  of  law,  on  no  public  authority  : — no  one 
can  be  compelled  by  law  or  constraint  to  follow  the  path  of 
true-  happiness.  To  pursue  this,  pious  advice,  friendly  and 
fraternal  counsel,    good   education,   and,   above  all,   a  well- 
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balanced  andjiberal  mind,  are  indispensable.  Since  therefore 
the  indefeasible  right  of  thinking  independently  on  all  sub- 
jects, even  on  religion,  belongs  to  every  one,  and  as  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  reasonable  man  divesting  himself 
of  this  right,  the  full  and  perfect  title  and  authority  to  judge 
religion  independently,  and  consequently  to  explain  and 
interpret  Scripture  for  himself,  belongs  of  right  to  every^ 
man.  The  privilege  of  administering  the  laws  and  pro- 
nouncing final  judgments  on  public  affairs  is  lodged  with  the 
magistrate,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  the  public 
right  of  whicn  he  is  the  guardian  and  expounder ;  and  in 
like  manner  is  the  right  of  judging  and  interpreting  religion 
lodged  with  each  individual  man,  because  it  is  his  own  pecu- 
liar and  private  business.  There  is  a  great  deal  wanting 
therefore  to  satisfy  us,  when  from  the  authority  of  the*Jewish 
high  priest  to  interpret  the  laws  of  his  country,  it  is  inferred 
that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  also  by  right  possessed  of.  author- 
ity to  interpret  the  Christian  religion  to  the  whole  world. 
On  the  contrary,  We  much  more  readily  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion, from  the  nature  of  religion,  that  every  one  can  best  do 
this  for  himself.  And  herein  we  believe  that  we  see  another 
proof  of*  the  excellence  of  the  method  we  have  proposed  for 
arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures".  For  assuming  as 
we  do  that  the  supreme  right  to  interpret  the  Bible  belongs 
to  every  one  individually,  we  conclude  that  the  standard 
of  interpretation  should  be  nothing  but  the  natural  light  or 
understanding  which  is  common  to  all,  and  not  any  super- 
natural light,  nor  any  extrinsic  authority;  for  the  task 
ought  not  to  be  so  difficult  as  only  to  be  practicable  by  the 
most  learned  philosophers,  but  should  be  found  within  the  scope 
of  the  common  genius  and  capacity  of  mankind,  as  it  is  by  the 
plan  which  we  have  proposed  ;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  dif- 
ficulties which  still  attach  to  it  are  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  men,  and  do  in  nowise  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
itself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  PENTATEUCH,  AND  THE  BOOKS  OF  JOSHUA,  JUDGES, 
RUTH,  SAMUEL,  AXD  KINGS.  THESE  BOOKS  ARE  NOT  AU- 
TOGRAPHS. ARE  THEY  THE  WORK  OF  ONE  OR  OF  SEVERAL 
WRITERS  ?   AND    IF   OF   ONE,    WHO  WAS   HE  ? 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  treated  of  the  grounds 
or  principles  on  which  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  should 
be  based,  and  have  shown  that  a  faithful  history  of  their 
contents  must  underlie  everything  else.  But  this,  although 
of  prime  necessity,  the  ancients  almost  entirely  neglected ;  or 
if  they  wrote  anything  on  the  subject,  it  has  perished  in  the 
lapse  of  time.  The  greater  part  of  the  grounds  or  first 
principles  of  historical  Scripture  knowledge  is  therefore  want- 
ing or  lost  to  us  ;  a  misfortune  that  might  have  been  endured, 
had  later  writers  confined  themselves  within  proper  bounds, 
transmitted  the  little  they  had  received  or  discovered  with 
good  faith  to  their  successors,  and  abstained  from  coining 
novelties  out  of  their  own  brains,  whereby  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  not  only  defect- 
ive, but  is  so  full  of  errors  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  recon- 
struct it  free  from  all  imperfection.  It  is  within  the  scope  of 
my  undeftaldng,  however,  to  seek  to  amend  the  fundamentals 
of  Scripture  knowledge,  and  not  to  rest  content  with  getting 
rid  of  a  few  of  the  more  common  prejudices  of  theologians. 
I  only  fear  that  I  attempt  this  task  at  too  late  a  date,  for 
things  have  now  grone  so  far  that  men  will  not  readilv  suffer 
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themselves  to  be  corrected  in  their  conclusions,  and  especially 
persist  in  hugging  pertinaciously  whatsoever  has  comedown  to 
them  in  the  name  of  religion.  Save  with  a  very  few,  therefore, 
there  seems  little  room  left  for  reason  to  enter,  so  completely 
has  prejudice  blinded  the  mind  and  understanding  of  the 
mass  of  mankind.  I  shall  nevertheless  try  to  do  something 
in  this  direction,  not  turning  my  back  upon  the  labour,  since 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  despairing  of  a  certain 
measure  of  success.  And  that  I  may  proceed  regularly, 
I  shall  begin  with  the  prejudices  commonly  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  writers  of  the  sacred  books,  and  speak  first  of 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Moses  is  believed  by  almost  every  one  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch,  i.  e.  of  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Le- 
viticus, Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  So  pertinaciously  did  the 
Pharisees  cling  to  this  belief,  that  they  held  every  one  a  heretic 
who  ventured  to  think  otherwise,  and  this  is"  the  reason  why 
Aben  Ezra,  a  man  of  a  liberal  spirit  and  no  mean  erudition, 
and  who,  so  far  as  my  reading  extends,  was  the  first  to  anim- 
advert upon  this  prejudice,  has  not  thought  fit  to  open  his 
mind  freely  on  the  matter,  but  only  to  hint  at  it  in  words  so 
obscure,  as  to  be  generally  unintelligible.  These,  however,  I 
for  my  part  shall  not  fear  to  render  plain  by  placing  the 
whole  subject  in  the  broadest  light.  The  words  of  Aben  Ezra, 
which  occur  in  his  commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  are  these: — 
"  Beyond  Jordan  *  *  *  provided  thou  understandest  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Twelve;  *  *  also  that  Moses  wrote  the  Law 
whilst  the  Canaanites  were  in  the  land,  *  *  *  it  will  be  re- 
vealed on  the  mountain  of  God.  *  *  *  Then  also  behold  his 
bed,  his  bed  of  iron ;  *  *  then  kno west,  thou  the  truth." 
Now  in  these  few  and  disjointed  words  does  Aben  Ezra  indi- 
cate his  opinion  that  it  was  not  Moses  who  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch, but  some  other  person  who  lived  long  after  him  ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  book  which  Moses  wrote  was  not  any  one  we 
now  have  under  his  narde,  but  another.  To  shadow  forth 
these  particulars,  Aben  Ezra  in  the  above  passage  shows, — 
First,  that  the  preface  to  Deuteronomy  could  not  have  been 
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■written  by  Moses,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  pass  the  Jordan. 
2nd,  He  gives  us  to  know  that  the  book  written  by  Moses 
was  inscribed  on  the  circle  of  a  single  altar  (Deut.  xxvii.  and 
Joshua  viii.  37,  &c),  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Rabbins,  was  composed  of  not  more  than  twelve  stones;  whence 
it  follows  that  the  book  of  Moses  was  much  less  extensive 
than  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  this  I  interpret  as  the  meaning  of 
our  author  when  he  speaks  of  the  mysterious  twelve,  unless 
perchance  he  refers  to  the  twelve  maledictions,  which  are 
contained  in  the  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  quoted,  and  which 
he  may  have  opined  were  not  contained  in  the  Book  of  the 
Law,  inasmuch  as  the  Levites,  besides  the  words  of  the  law, 
are  ordered  by  Moses  regularly  to  recite  these  curses  on  dis- 
obedience, in  order  that  the  people  might  be  reminded  of 
and  better  bound  by  their  oaths  to  observe  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord.  Or  it  is  possible  that  Aben  Ezra  may 
have  referred  to  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which  con- 
sists of  twelve  verses  exactly,  and  relates  the  death  of  Moses. 
But  I  need  not  pursue  this  point  further.  3rd,  Our  author's 
next  clause  consists  of  the  words  of  Deuteronomy  (xxxi.  9), 
"  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it,"  &c,  words 
which  cannot  be  from  Moses  himself,  but  are  plainly  those  of 
another  writer,  giving  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
the  great  Hebrew  prophet.  4th,  Our  author  in  his  third 
clause  refers  to  Genesis  xii.  6,  where  the  historian  relating 
how  Abraham  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  adds, — "  And 
the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,"  the  "then"  at  that 
time,  plainly  excludes  the  time  when  the  narrative  was  writ- 
ten ;  whereby  we  see  that  the  history  must  have  been  com- 
posed after  the  death  of  Moses,  and  when  the  Canaanites  had 
been  driven  from  their  country  and  no  longer  possessed  the 
land  ;  only  under  such  a  state  .of  things  could  such  language 
have  been  used.  Aben  Ezra  in  his  comment  upon  the  pass- 
age, "  The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,"  remarks, — 
"  It  would  appear  that  Canaan,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  took 
the  land  then  possessed  by  his  tribe  the  Canaanites,  from  some 
other  occupant ;  but  if  this  were  not  so,  there  must  then  be  a 
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mystery  concealed  in  the  matter,  and  he  who  divines  what 
this  is,  had  better  keep  silence."  The  meaning  is,  that 
if  Canaan  invaded  the  country,  the  sense  requires  us  to  read, 
— "The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,"  as  referring  to 
a  former  state  of  things,  when  it  was  inhabited  by  an- 
other tribe  or  nation.  But  if  Canaan  was  the  first  who 
colonized  the  country  (as  it  seems  to  follow  from  Genesis 
x.  that  he  was),  then  the  text  excludes  the  present  time, 
i.  e.  the  time  of  the  writer,  which  consequently  could  not 
have  been  that  of  Moses,  in  whose  days  the  Canaanites 
possessed  the  land ;  and  this  is  the  mystery  about  which 
Aben  Ezra  recommends  silence  to  be  kept.  5th,  Aben  Ezra 
observes  that  in  Genesis  xxii.  14,  a  mountain  in  the  land  of 
Moriah  is  called  the  Mount  of  the  Lord,  a  title  however  which 
it  had  not  till  after  it  was  devoted  to  the  building  of  the 
temple.  But  the  choice  of  Mt  Moriah  for  this  purpose  had 
not  been  made  in  the  time  of  Moses,  who,  instead  of  presuming 
to  select  a  spot  for  this  purpose,  prophesies  that  God  would  one 
day  choose  a  place  for  himself,  which  should  be  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord.*  6th,  Our  author  intimates  that  in  chap- 
ter iii.  of  Deuteronomy  we  find  these  words,  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  Og,  King  of  Bashan, — "  For  only  Og,  King  of 
Bashan,  remained  of  the  remnant  of  the  giants  ;  behold,  his 
bedstead  was  a  bedstead  of  iron  ;  is  it  not  in  Rabbath  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  ?  nine  cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  and 
four  cubits  the  breadth  of  it,  after  the  cubit  of  a  man." 
The  parenthesis  here  clearly  proves  that  he  who  wrote  this 
portion  of  Scripture  lived  long,  very  long  after  Moses,  for 
such  a  style  of  narrative  belongs  only  to  one  who  speaks  of 
things  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  who  uses  remnants 
of  things  past  as  testimonies  to  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative. 
In  all  likelihood  this  iron  bed  of  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  was 
only  discovered  in  the  time  of  David,  who  subdued  the  city  of 

*  It  is  not  Abraham,  but  the  narrator,  who  gives  the  name  of  Mountain  of  God 
to  Mount  Moriah.  For  it  is  said  in  the  passage,  that  the  place  which  is  called  at 
this  time,  "Revelation  shall  be  made  on  the  Mountain  of  God,"  was  named  by 
Abraham,  "  God  shall  advise." 
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Rabbah,  as  we  find  it  narrated  in  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel 
(xii.  30).  But  it  is  not  in  this  place  only  that^e  discover 
the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  interpolating  the  words  of  Moses, 
for  he  says  a  little  further  on  (Deut.  iii.  14), — "  Jair  the  son 
of  Manasseh  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the  coasts 
of  Geshuri  and  Maachathi,  and  called  them  after  his  own 
name,  Bashan-havoth-jair,  unto  this  day."  These  words,  I 
say,  are  added  by  the  historian  to  explain  the  words  of  Moses 
which  he  had  just  given.  "  And  the  rest  of  Gilead,  and  all 
Bashan  being  the  kingdom  of  Og,  gave  I  unto  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh,  all  the  region  of  Argob  with  all  Bashan,  which 
was  called  the  land  of  giants."  The  Jews,  contemporaries  of 
this  writer,  were  aware  without  doubt  which  were  the  towns 
of  Jarr,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  they  did  not  know  the  name 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Argob,  nor  of  the  land  of  giants,  where- 
by he  was  forced  to  tell  them  what  the  places  were  which  in 
former  ages  had  been  so  entitled,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  a  reason  why  they  were  designated  by  the  name  of  Jair, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  not  of  Manasseh  (vide  Chronicles 
ii.  21,  22).  Thus  do  we  explain  the  enigmatical  passage  of 
Aben  Ezra,  and  quote  the  texts  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
support  our  interpretation  of  its  meaning. 

But  Aben  Ezra  has  neither  noticed  all  nor  even  the 
principal  passages  of  those  books,  which,  as  of  still  greater 
importance,  require  attention  from  us.  For  example  and 
firstly  :  The  writer  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  not  only 
continually  speaks  of  Moses  in  the  third  person,  but  moreover 
testifies  to  many  things  concerning  him.  Thus  he  uses  such 
phrases  as  these,  "  God  said  to  Moses ; "  "  God  spake  with 
Moses  face  to  face;"  "Moses  was  the  meekest  of  men'* 
(Numb.  xii.  3) ;  "  Moses  was  wroth  against  the  leaders  of 
the  host"  (lb.  xiv.  14) ;  "  Moses  a  divine  man"  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
1) ;  "And  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  died  ;  never  was  there 
a  prophet  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses."  In  Deuteronomy, 
on  the  contrary,  where  Moses  himself  explains  the  law  to  the 
people  he  speaks  and  relates  his  deeds  in  the  first  person ; 
thus  he  says,  "God  spake  to  me"  (Deut.  ii.  1,  17,  &c);  "I 
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prayed  to  God,"  &c.  It  is  only  by  and  by,  towards  the  end 
of  the  bookwthat  the  historian,  after  having  given  the  words 
of  Moses,  proceeds  with  his  narratrve  in  the  third  person, — 
how  Moses  delivered  s*ich  and  such  a  law  (which  he  has  just 
explained)  to  the  people ;  how  he  had  admonished  them ;  and 
how  at  length  his  life  had  come  to  an  end.  All  of  which 
things,  viz.  manner  of  speaking,  testimony,  and  entire  con- 
text, clearly  indicate  that  these  books  were  not  written  by 
Moses  but  by  another.  2.  It  is  also  to  be  particularly  ob- 
served that  in  this  history  it  is  not  only  narrated  how  Moses 
died  and  was  buried,  and  how  the  Jews  mourned  for  him  for 
thirty  days,  but  over  and  above  all  this  we  have  a  comparison 
instituted  between  him  and  all  the'  prophets  who  lived  after 
him,  "  Never  was  there  a  prophet  in  Israel,"  we  are  informed, 
"like  unto  Moses,  whom  God  knew  face  to  face."  Now, 
testimony  such  as  this  could  not  be  delivered  by  Moses  of 
himself;  nor  yet  by  any  one  who  followed  him  closely,  but 
necessarily  by  some  person  who  lived  long  ages  after  him ;  a 
view  that  is  confirmed  by  the  tense  in  which  the  historian 
speaks,  which  is  always  the  preter-past — "  never  was  there," 
"  never  did  there  exist  a  prophet,"  &c.  And  then  when  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  place  of  his  sepulture,  we  are  told  in  the 
present  tense  that  "no  one  knows,  not  even  unto  this  day." 
3.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  certain  places  are  men- 
tioned by  names  which  they  did  not  bear  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
but  by  others  which  they  acquired  subsequently  ;  as,  for 
example,  where  Abraham  pursued  the  enemy  even  to  Dan 
(Gen.  xiv.  14),  a  name  which  the  city  did  not  obtain  till 
long  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (Judges  xviii.  29).  4.  The 
historical  narrative  is  sometimes  carried  on  beyond  the  time 
of  Moses.  Thus,  in  Exodus  we  learn  that  the  children  of 
Israel  were  fed  with  manna  for  40  years,  until  they  came  to 
peopled  territory,  until  they  reached  the  borders  of  the  land 
of  Canaan ;  that  is,  until  the  time  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  (v.  12),  and  also  in  that  of  Genesis  (xxxvi. 
31),  in  which  we  find  these'words,  "These  are  the  kings  who 
ruled  in  Edom  before  a  kin<?  reisrned  over  tho  children  of 
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Israel."  Here  the  historian  undoubtedly  informs  us  that  the 
Idumeans  were  ruled  by  kings  before  David  subdued  them, 
and  established  governors  over  the  country  *  (vide  2  Samuel 
viii.  14). 

From  the  whole  of  this  it  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  light 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  by  Moses,  but  by  one 
who  lived  many  ages  after  him.  And  then  when  we  inquire 
for  the  books  which  Moses. himself  wrote,  as  they  are  referred 
to  in  the  Pentateuch,  we  make  sure  from  these  references 
that  they  were  other  than  any  of  the  five  books  now  generally 
ascribed  to  him.  1st,  it  is  known  from  Exodus  (xvii.  14) 
that  Moses  by  God's  command  wrote  "  the  war  against  the 
Amalekites  ;  "  where  or  in  what  book  however  we  do  not  learn 
from  the  chapter  just  quoted ;  but  in  Numbers  (xxi.  12)  we 
find  a  book  quoted  which  is  entitled  "  The  wars  of  God,"  in 
which,  without  doubt,  was  comprised  the  history  of  this  war 
against  the  Amalekites ;  and,  further,  the  account  of  all  those 
encampments  which  we  are  told  in  Numbers  (xxxiii.  2) 
Moses  himself  described.  We  have  intimations  of  another  of 
Moses'  books  in  Exodus  (xxiv.  4,  7),  entitled,  "  The  book  of 
the  Agreement,"  which  he  read  to  the  Israelites  when  they 
first  entered  upon  their  covenant  with  God.  But  this  book  or 
epistle  could  have  contained  little  more  than  the  command- 
ments or  laws  of  God,  which  are  given  in  the  Book  of  Exodus 
(xx.  22,  to  xxiv.),  as  no  one  will  deny,  who  reads  the  pass- 
ages referred  to  above  with  impartiality  and  any  soundness 
of  judgment ;  for  there  we  find  it  stated  that  Moses,  as  soon 

*  From  this  time  the  Idumeans  ceased  to  have  kings  until  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam,  during  which  they  separated  from  the  Jewish  Empire  (2  Kings  viii. 
20).  Their  government  was  administered  during  this  period  by  Jewish  govern- 
ors, who  stood  to  them  in  stead  of  their  ancient  kings ;  this  is  why  the  governor 
of  Idumea  is  entitled  King  in  Scripture  (2  Kings  viii.  9). 

Here  the  question  arises  as  to  when  the  last  king  of  Idumea  began  to  reign ; 
was  it  before  the  accession  of  Saul  ?  or  is  the  question  in  this  chapter  of  Genesis 
of  the  Iduraean  kings  before  the  conquest  of  the  nation  ?  on  this  point  there  is 
reasonable  room  for  doubt ;  but  as  to  those  who  would  include  Moses  in  the  list 
of  Hebrew  kings,  Moses  who  established  an  entirely  sacred  empire,  altogether 
different  from  a  monarchical  government,  I  should  say  that  they  cannot  intend 
such  a  proposition  to  be  taken  seriously. 
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as  lie  saw  the  minds  of  the  people  suitably  disposed  for  the 
alliance  with  G3d,  proceeded  to  commit  to  writing  the  dis- 
courses and  the  laws  which  God  had  imparted  to  him,  and 
then,  having  first  performed  certain  ceremonies,  with  the 
dawn  of  day  he  read  the  conditions  of  the  compact  about  to 
be  made  in  presence  of  the  whole  assembly  of  the  people, 
who  doubtless  understood,  as  with  one  accord  they  assented 
to  them.  From  the  shortness  of  the  time  employed  in  read- 
ing, then,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  compact  to  be 
concluded,  it  follows  that  the  Book  of  the  Agreement  could 
have  contained  little  beyond  what  has  just  been  stated.  It 
is  certain,  lastly,  that  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus 
from  Egypt,  Moses  explained  all  the  laws  he  had  propounded 
(Deut.  i.  5),  and  bound  the  people  anew  to  their  observance 
(lb.  xxix.  14),  and  finally  that  he  wrote  a  book  which  con- 
tained commentaries  on  the  law ;  and  this  new  compact 
(Deut.  xxxi.  9)  it  was  which  was  entitled,  "The  book  of 
the  Law  of  God."  This  book  Joshua  subsequently  augmented 
with  an  account  of  another  covenant  by  which  in  his  day  the 
people  bound  themselves  again,  and  for  the  third  time,  to  Je- 
hovah (vide  Josh.  xxiv.  25,  26). 

But,  as  we  have  no  book  extant  containing  the  exposition 
of  the  law  and  second  covenant  of  Moses,  or  the  same  book 
with  the  covenant  of  Joshua  appended,  it  must  needs  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  book  has  perished ;  or  we  must  consent 
to  talk  foolishly  with  the  Chaldean  paraphrast  Jonathan,  and 
torture  the  words  of  Scripture  into  the  shape  we  desire ;  this 
Jonathan,  indeed,  is  one  of  those  who  would  rather  corrupt 
the  text  of  Holy  Writ  than  confess  his  ignorance ;  for  he 
translates  the  Hebrew  words  which  signify  "And  Joshua 
wrote  these  words  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God  "  into 
Chaldean,  which  interpreted  read  thus,  "  And  Joshua  wrote 
these  words  and  preserved  them  with  the  book  of  the  law 
of  God."  What  shall  be  done  with  those  who  see  nothing 
in  Holy  Writ  but  what  they  wish  ?  And  what  is  this  but  to 
ignore  Scripture  "and  forge  a  new  and  a  vain  thing  ?  We  for 
our  part  conclude  that  this  Book  of  the  Law  of  God,  which 
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Moses  wrote,  was  not  the  Pentateuch,  but  another  book  al- 
together, which  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  introduced  in 
what  seemed  to  be  its  proper  place  in  his  own  compendious 
work ; — a  conclusion  that  is  borne  out  by  everything  that  pre- 
cedes, as  it  will  also  be  by  all  that  is  to  follow.  Thus,  when 
it  is  related  in  the  place  of  Deuteronomy  just  cited,  that 
"Moses  wrote  a  book,  '  the  historian  adds  that  Moses  de- 
livered it  to  the  priests,  and  commanded  them  besides  that 
they  should  read  it  at  certain  stated  times  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple ;  a  circumstance  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  book 
in  question  was  much  less  bulky  than  the  Pentateuch  ;  for  it 
could  be  gone  through  at  one  meeting,  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  all  the  people.  Nor  is  this  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed, 
that  of  all  the  books  which  Moses  wrote  he  especially  com- 
manded this  one  of  the  second  covenant,  and  the  song  (which 
he  wrote  subsequently  for  the  whole  people  to  learn  by 
hea.rt),  to  be  religiously  preserved  and  guarded.  The  first 
covenant  was  held  to  bind  none  but  those  who  were  actually 
present ;  the  second  was  to  be  esteemed  imperative  upon  all, 
and  even  upon  posterity  (vide  Deut.  xxix.  14,  15) ;  where- 
fore he  ordered  the  book  of  this  second  covenant  to  be 
religiously  preserved  for  future  ages,  for  whom  the  song  or 
canticle"'  is  also  especially  designed.  Since,  therefore,  it  is 
not  ascertained  that  Moses  wrote  any  other  than  the  books 
above  referred  to,  and  as  he  himself  directed  no  other  book 
but  that  on  the  law  with  the  canticle  to  be  religiously  pre- 
served for  the  sake  of  posterity,  and,  lastly,  as  there  are  many 
things  in  the  Pentateuch  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
written  by  Moses,  it  follows  that  no  one  in  his.  right  mind 
can  uphold  Moses  as  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  who 
should  do  so  would  have  to  contravene  every  principle  of 
right  reason. 

But  here  some  one  perchance  may  ask,  Whether  Moses, 
besides  these  books,  did  not  commit  the  laws  to  writing  when 
they  were  first  revealed  to  him  ?  that  is  to  say,  whether  for 
the  long  period  of  40  years  he  wrote  down  none  of  the 
laws  he  bore  about  with  him  in  his  memory,  except  those 
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few  which  I  have  said,  were  contained  in  the  original  cove- 
nant ?  To  these  questions  I  repty,  that  although  I  admit  it 
to  be  consonant  with  reason  to  believe  that  Moses  when  he 
received  the  laws  also  wrote  them  down,  I  deny  neverthe- 
less that  we  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  affirm  that  he  did  so ; 
for  we  have  shown  above,  that  we  are*  to  take  nothing  for 
granted  on  such  subjects  save  and  except  that  only  which 
meets  us  in'  Scripture,  or  which  by  legitimate  inference  can 
be  deduced  from  its  teaching,  but  not  from  anything  else, 
though  this  may  seem  in  harmony  with  the  soundest  reason. 
Add  to  this,  that  even  reason  does  not  force  us  to  come  to 
such  a  conclusion.  For  the  council  perchance  communicated 
the  edicts  of  Moses  to  the  people  in  writings  which  the  his- 
torian afterwards  gathered  together,  and  inserted  in  due 
order  in  the  life  of  Moses.  So  much  for  the  five  books 
ascribed  to  Moses ;  let  us  therefore  proceed  to  examine  the 
remaining  books  we  have  indicated. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  is  readily  shown  on  similar  grounds 
not  to  be  his  autograph,  but  certainly  the  production  of  an- 
other, who  bears  witness  concerning  him,  viz.  that  his  fame 
extended  over  all  the  earth  (vide  vii.  1) ;  that  he  omitted  no- 
thing of  all  that  Moses  commanded  (viii.  35,  xi.  15) ;  that 
he  grew  old,  and  called  together  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people  of  Israel;  and  that  he  died.  Some  particulars  are 
even  added  of  events  that  happened  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 
We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the  Israelites  continued  to 
worship  God  so  long  as  the  old  men  who  had  known  Joshua 
lived  (xxiv.).  In  the  16th  chapter  we  are  informed  that 
"  they  "  ( Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  "  drove  not  out  the 
Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer;  but  the  Canaanites  dwell 
among  the  Ephraimites  unto  this  "day,  and  •serve  under 
tribute."  This  is  the  same  fact  which  is  related  in  the  Book 
of  Judges  (i.),  and  the  expression  "  unto  this  day  "  also  shows 
that  the  writer  is  speaking  of  matters  that  had  happened  long 
ago.  The  same  thing  may  assuredly  be  said  of  the  text  of 
chapter  xv.,  where  we  have  an  account  of  the  sons  of  Judah 
(ver.  15),  and  the  history  of  Caleb  (ver.  14).     The  circum- 
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stance  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  who  built  an  altar  beyond 
Jordan  seems  also  to  have  happened  after  the  death  of  Joshua 
(vide  xxii.  10,  et  seq.),  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  Joshua  throughout  the  transaction  :  the  people  alone 
deliberate  about  carrying  on  the  war,  send  ambassadors, 
expect  the  answer  to  be  brought  back  by  them,  and  finally 
approve  of  it.  To  conclude :  from  the  10th  chapter  (ver.  14) 
it  follows  unquestionably  that  the  Book  of  Joshua  was  written 
many  ages  after  the  death  of  its  reputed  author,  for  here  we 
are  informed  that  "  there  was  no  day  like  that,  before  it  or 
after  it "  (when  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  at  the  command 
of  Joshua),  "that  the  Lord  hearkened*  unto  the  voice  of  a 
man."  If  Joshua  ever  wrote  any  book,  therefore,  it  must 
have  been  that  which  is  referred  to  immediately  before  the 
passage  just  quoted  (ver.  13),  under  the  title  of  the  Book  of 
Jasher  [and  this  is  lost  to  us]. 

As  to  the  Book  of  Judges,  I  do  not  think  that  any  person 
of  sane  mind  could  persuade  himself  that  it  was  written  by 
the  Judges  of  Israel  themselves  ;  the  Epilogue,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  history,  which  we  have  in  the  2nd  chapter,  shows 
clearly  that  it  was  written  by  one  person  only.  Then,  as  this 
writer  often  reminds  his  reader  that  "in  those  days  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  book 
having  been  composed  subsequently  to  the  times  when  the 
Jew3  were  ruled  by  kings. 

The  Books  of  Samuel  need  not  detain  us,  when  we  find  the 
history  carried  on  long  after  his  death.  I  only  add  that  the 
books  were  certainly  written  long  after  the  age  of  Samuel ; 
for  in  the  First  Book  (ix.  9),  the  writer  admonishes  us  paren- 
thetically that,  "  Beforetime  in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to 
inquire  of  God,  thus  he  spake,  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  seer : 
for  he  that  is  now  called  a  Prophet  was  beforetime  called  a 
Seer." 

Upon  the  Book  of  Kings  still  less  need  be  said,  as  out  of 
themselves  we  learn  that  they  were  composed  from  the  books 

*  In  Spinoza's  version  the  word  is  obeyed— and  he  notes  it  particularly. 
— Ed. 
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of  the  doings  of  Solomon  (xi.  5),  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  Judah  (lb.  xiv.  19,  29),  and  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel. 

Let  us  conclude,  therefore,  that  all  the  books  which  we 
have  just  passed  under  review  are  apographs  —  works 
written  ages  after  the  things  they  relate  had  passed  away. 
And  when  we  regard  the  argument  and  connection  of  these 
books  severally,  we  readily  gather  that  they  were  all  written 
by  one  and  the  same  person,  who  had  the  purpose  of  com- 
piling a  system  of  Jewish  antiquities,  from  the  origin  of  the 
nation  to  the  first  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The 
several  books  are  so  connected  one  with  another,  that  from 
this  alone  we  discover  that  they  comprise  the  continuous 
narrative  of  a  single  historian.  Thus,  as  soon  as  he  ends  the 
life  of  Moses  he  passes  to  the  history  of  Joshua — "  And  it 
came  to  pass  when  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  was  dead, 
that  God  said  to  Joshua,"  &c.  Joshua  dead,  again,  by  the 
same  transition  and  conjunction,  the  historian  begins  with 
the  Judges, — "  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  Joshua  was  dead, 
that  the  children  of  Israel  required  of  God,"  &c.  With 
this  book,  as  a  kind  of  appendix,  the  short  book  of  Ruth  is 
connected  thus,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  when 
the  Judges  judged  in  Israel,  that  there  was  a  famine  in  the 
land,"  &c.  In  like  manner,  the  First  Book  of  Samuel 
ended,  the  writer  proceeds  to  the  Second  Book ;  but  the 
history  of  King  David  not  being  concluded  there,  he  adds 
on  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  and  the  narrative  requiring 
more  space  still,  the  Second  Book.  The  context,  finally, 
and  the  order  of  the  histories,  also  indicate  that  they  are 
all  the  work  of  one  writer,  who  commences  his  task  with 
a  certain  fixed  and  definite  scope,  beginning  with  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  next  describing  in 
regular  sequence  the  times  and  occasions  on  which  Moses 
announced  the  law  and  prophesied  to  the  Jews.  Next  he 
tells  how,  led  on  by  the  predictions  of  Moses,  they  invaded 
the  Promised  Land  (Deut.  vii.)  ;  how,  when  they  had 
conquered  this,    they  forsook  the  laws  of  Jehovah   (Deut. 
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xxxi.  16),  whence  many  sore  disasters  followed  (lb.  ver.  17), 
how  they  next  desired  to  choose  themselves  a  king  (lb.  xvii. 
14),  who,  as  he  observed  or  neglected  the  law,  brought  pros- 
perity or  disaster  on  the  people  (lb.  xxviii.  36,  et  seq.),  until  he 
reaches  the  conclusion, — the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  Empire, 
as  it  had  been  foretold  by  Moses.  On  other  subjects  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  law,  the 
writer  either  keeps  silence  altogether,  or  he  refers  the 
reader  to  other  historians.  The  whole  of  these  books,  there- 
fore, lead  to  one  end,  viz.  to  enforce  the  sayings  and  edicts 
of  Moses,  and,  from  the  course  of  events,  to  demonstrate  their 
sacredness.  From  these  three  points  taken  together,  then,  viz. 
the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  argument  of  all  the  books,  their 
connection  or  sequence,  and  their  apographic  character,  they 
having  been  written  many  ages  after  the  events  they  record, 
we  conclude,  as  has  just  been  said,  that  they  were  all  written 
by  one  historiographer.  Who  this  was,  however,  cannot  be 
so  readily  shown,  although  from  certain  concurring,  and  by 
no  means  trifling,  circumstances,  I  am  led  to  suspect  that 
Ezra  was  the  man.  I  say  I  am  led  to  Ezra  as  the  writer. 
Thus,  when  the  historian,  whom  we  now  know  to  have  been 
alone  in  the  work,  has  brought  his  narrative  down  to  the 
time  when  Jehoiachim  recovered  his  liberty,  he  adds  that  he 
himself  had  sat  at  the  king's  table  all  his  life,  but  whether  this 
were  the  table  of  Jehoiachim  or  of  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  not  certain,  for  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  doubt- 
ful. Whichever  it  was,  it  follows  nevertheless  that  the 
books  in  question  could  have  been  written  by  no  one  before 
Ezra.  Now  Scripture  bears  testimony  to  no  one  but  Ezra, 
who  flourished  at  this  time,  whose  studies  were  likely  to 
have  led  him  to  investigate  and  illustrate  the  law  of  God, 
and  who  was  a  writer  skilled,  as  we  are  informed  Ezra  was, 
in  the  law  of  Moses  (vide  Ezra  vii.  6,  10,  11).  I  cannot, 
therefore,  conceive  any  one  but  Ezra  to  have  been  the  writer 
of  these  books.  In  the  testimony  to  the  accomplishments  of 
Ezra  just  referred  to,  we  see  that  he  not  only  gave  his  mind 
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to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  God,  but  that  he  also  illustrated 
or  commented  on  them  ;  and  in  Nehemiah  (viii.  9)  we  find 
these  words,  "  They  read  the  annotated  book  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  gave  their  mind  faTit,  and  understood  the  Scrip- 
ture."* Now,  as  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  law  of 
Moses  is  comprised  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  much 
additional  matter  is  there  interpolated  with  a  view  to  its 
better  comprehension,  I  conjecture  that  the  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy is  the  identical  book  of  the  law  of  God,  written  fairly 
out,  annotated,  illustrated,  and  explained  by  Ezra,  which 
was  then  read.  But  as  there  are  many  things  interpolated 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  by  way  of  parentheses,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  the  text,  I  shall  give  two  instances 
of  the  sort,  with  the  commentary  of  Aben  Ezra  upon  them. 
Thus,  in  chapter  ii.  verse  12,  we  find  these  words,  "The 
Horites  dwelt  in  Seir  beforetime ;  but  the  children  of  Esau 
drave  them  out,  and  destroyed  them  out  of  sight,  and  dwelt 
in  their  stead,  as  Israel  did  in  the  land  of  his  inheritance 
which  God  gave  him."  This  passage  is  inserted  as  an 
explanation  of  the  earlier  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  where 
Israel,  after  compassing  Mount  Seir  many  days,  is  instructed 
to  turn  northward,  and  to  pass  the  territories  of  their 
brethren,  the  children  of  Esau,  then  dwelling  in  Seir,  the  dis- 
trict which  had  fallen  to  them  by  lot  as  an  heritage,  but  of 
which  the  children  of  Esau  had  only  obtained  possession  by 
invading  it,  and  expelling  the  Horites  who  dwelt  in  the  land 
before  them ;  exactly  as  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of 
Moses  had  fallen  upon  and  exterminated  the  Canaanites, 
and  then  taken  possession  of  their  lands.  The  words  of 
Moses  are  also  interpolated  parenthetically  in  verses  6,  7,  8, 
and  9,  of  the  10th  chapter.  Every  one  must  see  that  the 
8th  verse,  which  begins  thus,  "  At  that  time  the  Lord  separ- 

*  The  word  annotated,  or  interpreted,  is  omitted  in  the  English  version. 
Spinoza's  version  seems  much  the  better  of  the  two.  The  English  is  as  follows  : 
"  So  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and 
caused  them  to  understand  the  reading." — Ed. 
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ated  the  tribes  of  Levi,  to  bear  the  ark,"  &c.  &c,  and  ends 
with  these  words,  "  unto  this  day,"  must  necessarily  refer  to 
verse  5,  and  not  to  the  death  of  Aaron,  which  appears  to  be 
mentioned  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Moses,  in  the  history 
of  the  golden  calf  which  the  people  worshipped,  had  said 
(vide  ix.  20)  that  he  had  prayed  to  God  for  Aaron.  He 
then  proceeds  to  explain  that  God,  at  the  time  Moses  speaks 
of,  elected  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  himself,  that  he  might  show 
the  reason  of  the  election,  and  why  the  Levites  were  called 
to  no  share  of  the  inheritance;  and  this  done,  he  goes  on  with 
the  thread  of  his  narrative  in  the  words  of  Moses.  Add  to 
what  precedes,  the  preface  of  the  book,  and  the  places  where 
Moses  is  mentioned  in  the  third  person,  besides  numerous 
passages  which  cannot  now  be  detected  by  us,  but  which 
doubtless  were  added  in  order  that  the  men  of  the  writer's 
time  might  the  more  readily  understand  the  narrative,  I  say 
that  had  we  the  Book  of  the  Law  as  Moses  wrote  it,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  we  should  find  many  discrepancies,  both  in  the 
expressions,  in  the  order,  and  in  the  reasons  for  the  com- 
mandments. For  when  I  compare  the  decalogue  of  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  with  that  of  Exodus  (where  the  history  of 
the  decalogue  is  expressly  given)  I  find  discrepancy  between 
the  two,  in  these  important  particulars, — The  fourth  com- 
mandment is  not  only  delivered  differently,  but  is,  further, 
much  more  prolix  in  its  details ;  and,  more  important  still, 
the  reasons  assigned  for  the  commandment  differ  toto  ccsh 
from  those  given  in  Exodus  ;  lastly,  the  order  in  which  the 
tenth  commandment  is  here  explained  is  also  different  from 
that  observed  in  Exodus.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  all 
this,  as  well  as  much  more  in  other  places,  is  the  work  of 
Ezra,  because  he  laid  himself  out  to  explain  the  law  of  God 
to  the  men  of  his  own  time.  I  am  further  of  opinion 
that  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is 
Moses'  Book  of  the  Law  of  God,  illustrated  and  explained 
by  Ezra.  I  am,  moreover,  disposed  to  conclude  that  this 
was  the  first  book  written  by  Ezra  of  all  that  came  from  his 
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hand  ;  and  for  this  reason, — that  it  contains  the  laws  of  the 
country,  which  are  the  most  requisite  to  be  known  by  the 
people  ;  and  also  because  this  book  is  not  connected  with  the 
one  which  precedes  it  by  any  conjunction,  as  all  the  others  are 
with  their  antecedents,  as  has  been  shown.  Deuteronomy, 
on  the  contrary,  begins  abruptly  thus,  "  These  be  the  words 
which  Moses  spake,"  &c.  Having  achieved  this  first  work, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  make  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  ac- 
cessible to  the  people,  I  believe  that  Ezra  then  set  about  the 
task  o£  narrating  the  entire  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  which  larger  undertaking  he  inserted  this  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  in  its  proper  place.  Perhaps  he  was  led  to 
call  the  first  five  books  of  his  history  by  the  name  of  Moses, 
because  in  them  especially  are  comprised  the  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  great  prophet :  the  leading  personage  gives  his 
name  to  the  narrative.  For  the  same  reason  the  sixth  book 
is  entitled  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  deeds  of  this  leader  form- 
ing its  principal  burden ;  the  seventh  is  the  Book  of  Judges, 
the  eighth  the  Book  of  Ruth,  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  Samuel, 
and,  lastly,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  Kings,  though  neither 
Joshua,  the  Judges  of  Israel,  Ruth,  Samuel,  or  the  Kings, 
had  any  part  in  the  composition  of  the  books  that  pass  by 
their  names.  But  whether  Ezra  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
his  work,  and  completed  it  as  he  may  have  wished,  is  matter 
of  so  much  interest  that  we  shall  discuss  the  subject  in  the 
next  chapter. 


Surely  the  following  remarkable  passages  from  2  Esdras  (xiv.  20,  et  seq.) 
ought  to  be  quoted  here.  Esdras  speaks,  "  Behold,  Lord,  I  will  go  as  thou  hast 
commanded  me,  and  reprove  the  people  which  are  present,  but  they  that  shall  be 
born  afterward,  who  shall  admonish  them  ?  The  world  is  set  in  darkness,  and 
they  that  dwell  therein  are  without  light ;  for  thy  law  is  burnt,  therefore  no  man 
knoiceth  the  things  that  are  done  of  thee.  But  if  I  have  found  grace  before  thee, 
send  the  Holy  Ghost  into  me,  and  I  shall  write  all  that  hath  been  done  in  the 
world  since  the  beginning,  which  were  written  in  thy  law,  that  men  may  find  thy 
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path.  And  he  answered  me,  saying,  Go,  &c,  and  prepare  me  many  hoi  trees 
[tablets  for  writing],  and  take  with  thee  fire  which  are  ready  to  write  swiftly ; 
and  I  shall  light  a  candle  of  understanding  in  thine  heart,  which  shall  not  he  put 
out  till  the  things  he  performed  which  thou  shalt  begin  to  write.  *  *  * 
And  my  mouth  was  opened,  and  shut  no  more.  The  Highest  gave  understand- 
ing to  the  five  men,  and  they  wrote  the  wonderful  visions  of  the  night  that  were 
told,"  &c.  The  Ezra  of  the  Canon  and  the  Esdras  of  the  Apocrypha  are 
certainly  one  person.  The  narratives  in  the  books  under  these  names  accord  in 
the  main. — Ed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  SAME  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  DID  EZRA 
PUT  THE  FINISHING  HAND  TO  HIS  WORK  ?  ARE  THE 
MARGINAL  ANNOTATIONS  OF  THE  HEBREW  CODICES  TO  BE 
CONSIDERED    AS    VARIORUM    READINGS    OF    THE   TEXT  ? 

How  much  the  preceding  disquisition  on  the  actual 
writer  of  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
aids  us  in  understanding  them  appears  sufficiently  from  the 
passages  quoted  in  support  of  the  views  advanced.  Without 
some  such  guide  as  we  have  attempted  to  supply,  indeed, 
these  books  must  remain  an  enigma  to  every  one. 

But,  besides  the  Writer,  there  remain  many  other  things 
in  the  books  themselves  which  demand  animadversion,  al- 
though superstition  would  persuade  us  to  avert  our  eyes  from 
too  curiously  scrutinizing  their  contents.  Among  the  num- 
ber of  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  is  the  one  wherefore 
Ezra — whom  I  shall  continue  to  speak  of  as  the  writer  or 
compiler  of  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  until  another  is 
discovered  with  better  pretensions  to  the  authorship — did  not, 
as  he  certainly  did  not,  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  work 
he  undertook  ?  Ezra  did  little,  in  fact,  but  gather  materials 
from  other  earlier  writers,  and  then,  without  much  examina-* 
tion  or  any  care  for  arrangement,  set  down  the  results  of 
his  labours  in  a  simple  style ;  and  it  is  in  this  inartificial 
and  undigested  state  that  the  narrative  compiled  by  him  has 
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been  transmitted  to  posterity.     What  cause  prevented  Ezra 
from  revising  his  work  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  unless 
perchance  it  were  a  sudden  or  premature  death.     But  that 
the  matter  is  as  I  have  stated  it  seems  abundantly  demon- 
strated   by    the    few    fragments    of    the    earlier    Hebrew 
historians  that  have  come  down  to  us.     For  the  history  of 
Hiskiah,  from  the  17th  verse  of  chapter  xviii.  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings  onwards,  is  derived  from  the   narrative  of 
Isaiah ;  and  the  whole  of  what  is   said  about  Hiskiah   in 
Isaiah,  is  contained  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah, 
the  same  incidents  being  found  narrated,  with  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, in  the  same  words  in  both.     From  any  diversity 
here,  however,  nothing  more  can  be  inferred  than  that  there 
were  different  versions  extant  of  the  narrative  of  Isaiah,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  imagined  that  there  is  some  mystery  lurk- 
ing under  the  fact  of  the  identity  mentioned.     Again,  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  is  comprised  in 
the  last  chapter  of  Jeremiah ;  and,  further,  the  7th  chap- 
ter of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  is  contained  in  the  17th 
chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles ;  but  the  words  in 
several  places  are  encountered  so  singularly  altered,  as  to 
make  it  evidently   appear   that   these   two   chapters   were 
derived  from  two  different  copies  of  the  history  of  Nathan. 
Lastly,   the  genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  Idumea  which  we 
have  in  the  36th  chapter  of  Genesis  is  met  with  in  the  very 
same  words  in  the  1st  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles, 
although  it  is  agreed  that  the  author  of  this  book  derived 
the  particulars  he  narrates  from  other  historical  records,  and 
not  from  any  of  the  twelve  books  which  we  here  asciibe  to 
Ezra.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  therefore,  that  if  we  had 
those  historical  records,  the  fact  would  be  immediately  ascer- 
tained to  be  as   represented  ;^  but  these  ancient  documents 
having  all  perished,  we  have  no  resource  but  critically  to 
study  the  histories  that  have  come  down  to  us,  to  scrutinize* 
their  order  and  connection,  the  various  repetitions  in  their 
course,  and,  finally,  the  discrepancies  in  the  reckonings  of 
years,  in  order  that  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  what  remains. 
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We  shall  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  consider  the  chief  of 
these  matters,  beginning  with  the#  account  of  Judah  and 
Tamar,  which  the  historian  in  the  38th  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  enters  upon  in  these  terms :  "  Now  -it  came  to 
pass  at  that  time,  that  Judah  went  down  from  his  brethren." 
"  At  that  time  "  necessarily  here  refers  to  some  other  time 
than  that  in  which  the  historian  is  immediately  speaking ; 
but  of  the  precise  time  referred  to  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.*"  For  from  the  time  when  Joseph  was  carried  into 
Egypt  to  that  when  the  Patriarch  Jacob  also  proceeded 
thither  with  the  whole  of  his  family,  we  can  reckon  no  more 
than  22  years ;  for  Joseph,  when  he  was  sold  by  his 
brethren,  was  17  years  of  age,  and  when  released  from 
prison  by  order  of  Pharaoh  he  was  30 ;  if  to  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  numbers,  13,  we  add'  the  seven 
years  of  plenty  and '  the "  two  years  of  dearth,  we  have 
22  years.  But  in  this  space  of  time  no  one  can  conceive 
that  so  many  events  could  have  happened  as  we  find 
recorded ;  viz.  that  Judah  begat  three  children  one  after 
another  by  one  wife,  whom  he  had  just  then  espoused ; 
the  eldest  born  of  whom,  when  his  age  permitted,  took 
Tamar  to  wife  ;  but  he  dying,  a  second  brother  espoused  the 
widow  ;  and  he  also  dying,  Judah  himself  had  knowledge  of 
Tamar,  and  by  her  had  twins,  one  of  whom,  within  the  inter- 
val mentioned,  married  and  had  children.  Such  a  series  of 
events  is  plainly  impossible  within  the  time  specified  in 
Genesis,  and  must  therefore  have  occurred  at  some  other 
time  ;  Ezra,  our  historian,  however,  gave  the  story  of  Judah 

*  That  this  passage  can  only  refer  to  the  time  when  Joseph  was  sold  by  his 
brethren  is  made  evident  by  the  context,  but  the  same  thing  may  be  concluded 
from  the  age  of  Judah,  who  was  then  22  years  old  at  the  most,  taking  as  basis 
for  the  calculation  the  history  of  him  which  has  just  been  given.  From 
chap.  xxix.  of  Genesis,  last  verse,  it  appears  that  Judah  was  born  in  the  10th  year 
of  Jacob's  servitude  to  Laban,  and  Joseph  in  the  14th  year.  Now  we  know  that 
"Joseph  was  17  years  old  when  he  was  sold  by  his  brothers,  so  that  Judah  was 
not  more  than  21.  They,  therefore,  who  pretend  that  the  long  absence  of 
Judah  from  the  house  of  his  father  occurred  before  the  sale  of  Joseph  try  to 
deceive  themselves,  and  their  anxiety  for  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  only  brings 
it  into  question. 
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and  his  sons  and  Tamar,  as  he  found  it,  without  examining 
the  matter  very  particularly,  or  making  sure  that  it  accurate- 
ly fitted  in  with  the  other  circumstances  with  which  it  was 
connected.  But  this  is  not  the  only  tale  that  is  derived  from 
different  records  or  traditions;  the  entire  history  of  Jacob 
and  Joseph  appears  to  be  similarly  derived,  so  little  do  the 
several  parts  of  it  agree  with  one  another.  Thus,  in  the  47th 
chapter  of  Genesis  it  is  recorded  that  Jacob,  when  first  pre- 
sented by  Joseph,  his  son,  to  Pharaoh,  was  130  years  old ; 
from  which  if  22  be  taken,  which  he  passed  in  sorrow  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  Joseph,  and  17  for  Joseph's  age  when 
he  was  sold  by  his  brethren,  and,  lastly,  seven  which  he 
served  for  Rachel,  Jacob  is  found  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
viz.  84,  when  he  took  Leah  to  wife  ;  on  the  contrary,  Dinah 
could  scarcely  have  been  seven  when  she  was  violated  by 
Sechem ;  and  Simeon  and  Levi,  again,  scarcely  12  and  11 
when  they  ravaged  a  city  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  thereof 
to  the  sword. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  here  to  pass  the  whole  of  the 
Pentateuch  under  review;  any  one  who  but  observes  that  in 
these  five  books  precept  and  narrative  are  jumbled  together 
without  order,  that  there  is  no  regard  to  time,  and  that  one 
and  the  same  story  is  often  met  with  again  and  again,  and 
occasionally  with  very  important  differences  in  the  incidents, 
— whoever  observes  these  things,  I  say,  will  certainly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  Pentateuch  we  have  merely  notes 
and  collections  to  be  examined  at  leisure,  materials  for  his- 
tory rather  than  the  digested  history  itself.  Nor  is  it  only 
to  the  Pentateuch  that  these  remarks  apply ;  the  seven 
books  which  remain,  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
have  the  same  character,  and  are  made  up  or  put  together 
in  the  same  way.  "Who  can  fail  to  see,  for  example,  that 
from  verse  six  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  Judges  the  writer  is 
drawing  from  another  record,  in  which  the  deeds  of  Joshua 
are  also  set  forth,  and  from  which  the  very  words  employed 
are  probably  derived  ?  Our  historian,  after  having  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Joshua  given  an  account  of  the  death  and 
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burial  of  this  great  captain,  and  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Judges 
promised  that  he  would  next  speak  of  what  came  to  pass  after 
Joshua's  death,  instead  of  doing  so  and  going  on  with  the 
thread  of  his  story,  connecting  the  incidents  which  he  now 
begins  to  relate  with  those  that  had  gone  before,  starts  afresh, 
as  it  were,  and  repeats  the  tale  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Joshua.  Tn  like  manner  are  the  17th  and  18th  chapters  of 
the  First  Book  of  Samuel  taken  from  another  record ;  in 
which  a  cause  is  assigned  for  David's  frequenting  the  palace 
of  Saul  very  different  from  the  one  mentioned  in  the  16th 
chapter  of  the  same  book  ;  for  we  do  not  see  that  David  went 
to  Saul  summoned  to  his  presence  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  servants  (as  we  have  it  stated  in  the  16th  chapter),  but 
that  David,  having  been  casually  sent  by  his  father  to  his 
brothers  in  the  camp  of  Saul,  and  having  engaged  and  slain 
the  Philistine  giant  Goliath  in  single  combat,  the  fame  of 
the  deed  reached  the  king's  ears,  and  the  youthful  victor  was 
consequently  brought  before  him.  I  suspect  also  that  in  the 
26th  chapter  of  the  same  Book  of  Samuel  the  writer  narrates 
from  another  source  the  same  incident  which  he  had  already 
recorded  in  the  24th  chapter.  But  I  pass  on  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  time  which  must  have  elapsed  between  one  im- 
portant event  and  another  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
nation. 

In  the  6th  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings  it  is  said 
that  Solomon  built  the  temple  in  the  480th  year  after  the 
Exodus  ;  from  the  narrative  of  events,  however,  we  conclude 
that  a  much  longer  period  must  have  elapsed,  for  we  have  it 
stated  that, — 

YEARS 

Moses  led  or  governed  the  people  in  the  desert  . .  . .  . .  40 

Joshua,  who  lived  110  years,  according  to  Joscphus  and  others,  go- 
verned for  a  period  of             . .            . .  . .  . .  . .  20 

Chusan  Rishataim  ruled  daring                 . .  . .  . .  . .  8 

Othniel,  son  of  Ceuaz,  was  judge  during  . .  . .  . .  40 

Eglon,  King  of  Moab,  held  sovereign  sway  for  . .  . .  ...18 

Ehud  and  Sangar  were  judges  for            .  .  . .  . .  . .  80 

Iachin,  King  of  Canaan,  had  sovereign  sway  for  . .  . .  . .  20 
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t  TEARS 

The  people  were  afterwards  at  peace  for                 . .  . .  . .  40 

The  people  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Medes  . .  7 

In  the  time  of  Gideon  liberty  was  recovered  for  . .  . .  40 

The  sway  of  Abimelech  lasted    . .            . .            . .  . .  3 

Tola,  son  of  Pua,  judged             .  .            . .            . .  . .  . .  23 

Jair  judged     . .            . .            . .            •  •            . .  . .  . .  22 

The  people  were  under  the  sway  of  the  Philistines  and  Ammonites    . .  18 

Jephtha  judged             . .            . .            . .            . .  . .  . .  6 

Absan  the  Bethlemite  . .            . .            . .            . .  . .  7 

Elon  the  Sebulonite      . .            . .            . .            . .  . .  . .  10 

Abdan  the  Pirhonite     . .            . .            . .            . .  . .  8 

The  people  were  again  subject  to  the  Philistines    . .  . .  . .  40 

Samson*  judged           . .            . .            . .            . .  . .  . .  20 

Eli  judged      ..            ..            ..            ..            ..  ..  ..40 

The  people  were  again  subject  to  the  Philistines  till  liberated  by 

Samuel        . .            . .            . .            . .            . .  . .  . .  20 

David  reigned              .  .            . .            . .            . .  . .  . .  40 

Solomon  reigned  before  the  building  of  the  Temple  . .  4 

The  sum  of  which  is  580 

To  this  number,  moreover,  must  be  added  the  years  during 
which  the  Hebrew  republic  flourished  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  until  it  was  subdued  by  Chusan  Rishataim,  which  I 
believe  to  have  been  many  ;  for  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  immediately  after  the  death  of  Joshua  all  who  had  seen 
the  marvels  wrought  by  him  had  died  at  once,  nor  that  their 
successors  by  a  single  casualty  could  have  been  led  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  law,  nor,  from  the  height  of  virtuous  courage,, 
could  have  sunk  into  the  slough  of  vice  and  indifference,  nor, 
finally,  that  Chusan  Rishataim  could  with  a  word  have  en- 
slaved them.  Now  since  each  of  these  events  must  have  re- 
quired almost  an  age  to  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
verses  7,  9,  and  10,  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Judges  comprise  the  history  of  very  many  years  which  are 
passed  over  in  silence.  There  are  further  to  be  added  the 
years  during  which  Samuel  was  judge,  the  number  of  which 

*  Samson  was  born  after  the  Jews  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Phi- 
listines. 
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is  not  given  in  Scripture.  Still  further  must  be  added  the 
years  of  Saul's  reign,  which  I  have  not  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding enumeration,  because  from  his  history  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently ascertained  how  many  years  he  did  reign.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  in  chapter  xiii.  verse  1  of  1  Samuel,  that  Saul  reigned 
for  two  years,  but  the  text  here  is  defective ;  and  from  the 
history  itself  we  learn  that  he  reigned  during  more  than  the 
number  of  years  specified.  That  the  text  is  truncated,  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  merest  rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  language 
can  doubt ;  for  it  begins  thus, — "  Saul  was  [*  *  *]  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign ;  and  he  reigned  two  years  over 
Israel."*  Who  does  not  see  that  the  number  of  the  years  of 
Saul's  age  when  he  came  to  the  kingdom  are  wanting  here  ? 
But  that  a  considerable  number  must  be  admitted  is  obvi- 
ous from  the  narrative  of  events.  For  in  the  7th  verse  of  the 
27th  chapter  of  the  same  book  we  find  that  David  dwelt 
among  the  Philistines,  with  whom  he  had  sought  refuge  on 
account  of  Saul's,  anger,  for  one  year  and  four  months  ;  all  that 
happened,  therefore,  must  have  taken  place  according  to  this 
reckoning  in  no  longer  an  interval  than  eight  months,  which 
I  think  no  one  will  insist  upon  as  probable.  Josephus,  indeed, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  of  his  Antiquities,  amends  the 
text  thus, — "  Saul  therefore  reigned  during  the  life  of  Sam- 
uel for  eighteen  years,  and  after  the  death  of  Samuel  for  two 
years  more."  The  entire  history  of  chapter  xiii.,  however, 
agrees  in  nothing  with  what  has  gone  before.  At  the  end  of 
chapter  vii.,  for  example,  it  is  related  that  the  Philistines  had 
been  so  severely  handled  by  the  Israelites,  that  during  the 
life-time  of  Samuel  they  had  not  dared  to  encroach  upon  the 
territories  of  the  Jews ;  but  here,  in  this  13th  chapter,  we  are 
told  that  the  Israelites  were  invaded  by  the  Philistines  (Sam- 
uel being  still  alive)  and  reduced  to  such  extreme  poverty 

*  "  Annum  natus  erat  Saul  cum  rcgnaret,  et  duos  annos  regnavit  supra  Is- 
raelcm."  This  is  the  author's  rendering  of  the  Hchrew  text.  Our  English  ver- 
sion reads  thus  : — "  Saul  reigned  one  year;  and  when  he  had  reigned  two  years 
over  Israel,  he  chose  him  two  thousand  men,"  &c.,  a  mode  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty  for  which  there  is  no  authority. — Ed. 
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and  misery  that  they  were  not  only  without  the  arms  neces- 
sary for  their  defence,  but  without  the  means  of  making 
them.  I  should  however  expend  a  vast  amount  of  labour  to 
little  purpose  were  I  to  attempt  so  to  reconcile  the  various 
tales  that  are  told  in  this  First  Book  of  Samuel,  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  were  all  arranged  and  written  by  one  histo- 
rian. I  therefore  return  to  my  subject.  The  years,  then, 
during  which  Saul  reigned  have  to  be  added  to  the  computa- 
tion given  above.  Lastly,  I  have  not  included  the  years  of 
the  Hebrew  anarchy  because  they  are  not  given  in  Scripture. 
I  say  then  that  I  do  not  know  in  what  interval  of  time 
the  events  related  from  the  17th  chapter  to  the  end  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  may  have  happened.  From  what  precedes 
however  it  follows  most  clearly  that  no  true  reckoning  of 
years  can  be  derived  from  the  histories  themselves,  nor  that 
these  histories  can  be  regarded  as  accounts  of  the  same  or  of 
corresponding  events  ;  they  are  often  very  dissimilar,  or  are 
even  mutually  opposed.  Hence  we  conclude  that  they  have 
been  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  transmitted  to 
us  in  a  crude  and  undigested  condition. 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  less  discrepancy  between  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel ;  thus,  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Is- 
rael it  is  said  that  Jehoram,  son  of  Achab,  began  to  rule  in 
the  second  yea*  of  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Kings  i.  17)  ;  but  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah 
we  read  that  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  began  his  reign  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  son  of  Achab  (lb.  viii. 
16).  And  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  collate  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  with  those  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
will  discover  many  similar  discrepancies,  which  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  criticize,  still  less  the  comments  of 
various  writers  who  have  attempted  to  reconcile  these  narra- 
tives with  one  another.  The  Rabbins  seem  to  me  to  be  abso- 
lutely insane,  and  the  commentators  whom  I  have  read  to 
dream,  so  constantly  do  they  contrive  purely  imaginary  solu- 
tions of  difficulties,  at  the  cost  not  infrequently  of  plainly 

13 
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corrupting  the  text  of  the  narrative.  To  give  a  single 
instance, — when  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  we  read 
that  Ahaziah  was  forty-two  years  old  when  he  began  his 
reign,  we  are  informed  that  the  years  here  are  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  reign  of  Omri,  not  from  the  birth  of  Ahaziah. 
Now  if  it  were  possible  to  show  that  such  was  the  purpose  of 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  add  that  he  knew  not  what  he  said.  In  this  same  way  and 
manner  are  many  other  imaginations  set  before  us,  which, 
were  they  well  founded,  would  lead  me  to  say,  unhesitatingly, 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  both  ignorant  of  their  mother 
tongue  and  violated  the  plainest  rules  of  historical  narrative. 
I  should  further  add  that  neither  rule  nor  reason  was  to  be 
acknowledged  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  but  that  every 
one  was  to  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  invent  and  interpolate 
whatever  he  chose. 

Should  it  be  thought,  however,  that  I  here  speak  in  terms 
too  general,  and  on  grounds  insufficient,  I  entreat  the  objector 
to  show  us  anything  like  distinct  arrangement  in  these  writ- 
ings, such  as  historians  in  the  present  day  might  imitate  with 
advantage.  If  such  a  one,  whilst  explaining  and  reconciling 
facts,  (keeping  all  the  while  with  due  closeness  to  the  text, 
having  respect  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  pro- 
per regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  narratives  are  con- 
nected,) succeeds  in  so  presenting  matters  that  his  system  of 
interpretation  may  be  generally  followed,  to  that  man,  I  say, 
I  will  freely  give  my  hand,  and  take  him  for  my  Magnus 
Apollo,  my  guide ;  for  I  confess  that,  however  anxiously  and 
long  I  have  myself  inquired,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover 
anything  like  a  guiding  principle  out  of  the  labyrinth  of 
difficulties  I  encounter.  I  add,  further,  that  I  set  down 
nothing  here  which  I  have  not  long  and  seriously  meditated ; 
and  although  from  my  youth  I  was  imbued  with  the  common 
opinions  concerning  the  Scriptures,  I  have  been  compelled  in 
my  manhood  to  abandon  these,  and  to  espouse  those  views 
which  I  promulgate  in  this  place.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  detain  the  reader  with  such  matters,  or  seek  to 
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push  him  upon  a  desperate  undertaking ;  it  was  right  how- 
ever that  I  should  propose  the  thing  in  order  to  manifest  my 
own  mind  more  clearly ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
other  matters  which  I  think  deserve  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  fortune  of  these  books. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  besides  the  peculiarities 
which  have  been  already  discussed,  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  by  no  means  been  so  very  carefully  pre- 
served by  those  into  whose  hands  they  fell  successively, 
but  that  blemishes  have  crept  into  them.  Even  the  more 
ancient  scribes  have  animadverted  upon  various  doubtful 
readings,  and  on  several  imperfect  or  truncated  passages 
besides  ;  and  very  certainly  they  have  not  noticed  all  of  these 
that  occur.  But  whether  the  imperfections  are  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  throw  serious  obstacles  in  the  reader's  way  I  shall 
not  stay  to  question ;  for  my  own  part,  I  regard  them  as  of 
lighter  moment,  to  those  at  least  who  read  the  Scriptures  with 
unbiassed  judgment ;  and  this  much  I  can  safely  affirm,  that 
I  have  not  met  with  any  error,  nor  any  variety  of  reading  in 
connection  with  the  moral  doctrines,  which  would  thereby  be 
rendered  either  obscure  or  doubtful. 

But  many  will  not  allow  that  error  or  mistake  has  crept 
into  any  part  of  Scripture  whatsoever.  They  maintain  that 
God,  by  his  special  providence,  has  preserved  the  whole  Bible 
incorrupt ;  the  various  readings  of  the  text  that  are  extant 
they  declare  to  be  signs  of  inscrutable  mysteries  ;  so  are  the 
asterisms  which  occur  in  the  middle  of  28  paragraphs  of 
Scripture;*  nay,  they  contend  that  there  are  great  arcana 
connected  with  the  tops  of  the  Hebrew  letters !  But  whether 
all  this  have  been  said  from  simple  foolishness,  or  idiot  piety, 
or  from  arrogance  and  malice,  to  make  it  appear  as  though 
they  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  the  mysteries  of  God, 
I  know  not ;  but  this  I  do  know  and  aver,  that  I  have  met 
with  nothing  that  savoured  of  mystery  in  their  writings,  but 
only  with  puerile  imaginations.  I  have,  moreover,  read  the 
works  of  some  of  the  more  recent  cabalistic  triflers,  whose 

*  Tide  end  of  this  chapter  for  an  explanation  of  this. — Ed. 
13  * 
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folly  I  can  never  sufficiently  admire.  But  that  errors,  blem- 
ishes, mistakes,  as  said  above,  have  crept  into  Scripture,  no 
one  possessed  of  sound  judgment  can  in  my  opinion  deny  who 
reads  the  passages  referring  to  Saul,  which  I  have  already 
quoted  (1  Samuel  xiii.  1),  and  the  2nd  verse  of  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  where  we  find  it  stated 
that  "David  arose  and  went  with  all  the  people  that  were 
with  him  from  Baale  of  Judah,  to  bring  up  from  thence  the 
ark  of  God."  Every  one  must  see  that  here  the  place  to  which 
they  went,  namely,  Kirjath-jearim,  whence  the  ark  was 
brought,  is  omitted.*  Nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  denied  that 
the  37th  verse  of  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Sam- 
uel is  confused  and  truncated  :  "  And  Absalom  fled  and  went 
to  Talmai,  the  son  of  Ammihud,  King  of  Geshur.  And 
David  mourned  for  his  son  every  day.  So  Absalom  fled,  and 
went  to  Geshur,  and  was  there  three  years."  In  the  same 
way,  I  know  that  in  former  times  I  noted  various  other  pass- 
ages, which  at  this  moment  do  not  occur  to  me. 

With  regard  to  the  marginal  annotations  constantly  met 
with  in  all  the  Hebrew  codices,  I  think  no  one  can  question 
their  having  reference  to  various  or  doubtful  readings,  who 
attends  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  connected  with,  or 
have  arisen  from,  the  great  similarity  which  many  of  the  He- 
brew letters  bear  to  one  another.  The  resemblance  of  ^  Kaf  to 
2  Bet,  i  Jod  to  •)  Vau,  "j  Dalet  to  "i  Res,  &c,  cannot  be  overlook- 
ed. Thus,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  the  penultimate  verse 
of  the  5th  chapter  in  the  common  version  reads, — "  when  thou 
nearest,"  opposite  which  in  the  margin  stands, — "  where  thou 
nearest."     In  the  22nd  verse  of  the  21st  chapter  of  Judges  we 

*  Kirjath-jearim  is  also  called  Bahgal  of  Judah,  which  has  led  some  critics 
to  believe  that  the  words  Bahgal-Jehudah  was  the  name  of  a  town  ;  but  this  is 
an  error,  since  Iiahgal  is  in  the  plural.  If  the  text  of  Samuel  be  compared 
with  that  of  Chronicles  (xiii.  6),  it  will  be  seen  that  David  did  not  depart  from, 
but  that  he  went  to,  Bahgal.  Had  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  wished  to 
indicate  Baale  of  Judah  as  the  place  whence  David  carried  away  the  ark,  he  must, 
in  order  to  speak  Hebrew,  have  expressed  himself  in  this  wise, — "And  David 
rose  up,  and  departed  from  Bahgal  of  Judah,  and  carried  away  from  thence  the 
ark  of  God." 
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read, — "  When  their  fathers  or  their  brethren  come  to  us,"  the 
marginal  note  supplies  the  "  to  complain  "  [which  is  adopted 
in  the  English  version].  In  the  same  manner  many  things 
have  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  letters  which  are  styled  qui- 
escent,— letters  which  are  for  the  most  part  slurred,  or  scarcely 
indicated  in  speaking,  and  which  in  Hebrew  are  taken  indif- 
ferently one  for  another.  For  example,  in  Leviticus  xxv. 
30  it  is  written, —  "  The  house  that  is  in  the  walled  city 
shall  be  established  to  him,"  &c. ;  in  the  margin,  however,  the 
reading  is, — "that  is  not  in  the  walled  city." 

Now  although  these  things  are  clear  enough  of  themselves, 
it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  reply  to  the  views  of  certain 
Pharisees,  who  try  to  persuade  themselves  and  us  that  the 
marginal  readings  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  have  a  mysteri- 
ous meaning,  and  were  attached  by  the  writers  of  the  books 
themselves  to  their  completed  works.  The  first  of  these  as- 
sumptions, to  which  indeed  I  pay  little  attention,  is  derived 
from  the  custom  or  practice  followed  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures. "  If,"  they  say,  "  these  marginal  notes  are  appended 
on  account  of  a  variety  of  readings,  the  best  of  which  posterity 
have  not  been  able  to  decide  on,  whence  comes  it  that  the 
marginal  word  is  the  one  which  in  reading  the  Scriptures  is 
constantly  employed  ?  Why,  say  they,  has  the  sense  which 
the  writer  desired  should  be  adopted  been  noted  in  the  mar- 
gin ?  The  text,  on  the  contrary,  should  have  been  found  as 
it  was  meant  to  be  read,  the  correct  reading  and  proper  sense 
not  noted  in  the  margin."  The  second  of  the  Pharisees*  rea- 
sons, which  seems  to  have  a  certain  speciousness  about  it,  is 
derived  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  The  defects  and 
errors  of  the  text  they  say  cannot  have  been  introduced  of  set 
purpose,  but  have  crept  by  accident  or  inadvertence  into  the 
codices,  and  that  this  is  the  case  appears  from  various  consi- 
derations. In  five  different  places,  for  example,  in  the  Bible, 
the  Hebrew  word  for  girl,  or  young  woman,  is  met  with,  and 
in  each  of  these,  with  a  single  exception,  the  letter  57  He, 
against  all  grammatical  rule,  is  omitted  ;  in  the  margin,  how- 
ever, the  defective  aspirate  is  regularly  supplied.     Now  shall 
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the  error  here  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  the  writer  or 
writers  of  the  Bible  ?  By  what  fatality  could  it  have  hap- 
pened that  the  pen  slipped  as  often  as  it  had  to  write  the 
Hebrew  word  for  young  woman  ?  The  error  in  the  text 
could  easily  and  without  misgivings  have  been  corrected,  .in 
conformity  with  a  simple  and  definite  grammatical  rule. 
Since,  therefore,  these  readings  have  not  occurred  from  chance 
or  accident,  since  such  obvious  errors  have  not  been  simply 
corrected,  the  Pharisees  conclude  that  they  were  introduced  by 
the  first  scribes  of  set  purpose,  and  that  they  have  a  certain  sig- 
nificance. But  it  is  easy  to  reply  to  such  assumptions,  for 
the  argument  they  derive  from  the  custom  among  the  Jews 
of  using  the  marginal  words  in  viva  voce  exercises,  whilst 
they  continue  to  employ  the  textual  one  in  writing,  causes  me 
no  difficulty  :  perchance  the  superstitious  observance  referred 
to  has  arisen  because  both  readings  being  esteemed  equally 
good  or  passable,  it  was  thought  proper  always  to  write  one, 
and  always  to  read  the  other,  in  which  way  both  would  be 
preserved.  It  was  doubtless  thought  presumptuous,  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  moment  as  a  phrase  in  Holy  Writ,  to  come 
to  any  positive  determination,  whereby  something  false  might 
be  taken  for  the  uncertain  truth,  and  they  therefore  escaped 
the  dilemma  of  seeming  to  prefer  one  version  to  another  by 
regularly  writing  the  one  and  constantly  reading  aloud  the 
other.  It  is  note- worthy,  however,  that  the  marginal  read- 
ings are  not  inscribed  on  the  sacred  rolls  [from  which  the 
reading  takes  place  in  the  Synagogue],  because  perchance  it 
was  willed  that  things,  although  correctly  set  down  in  the  text, 
should  nevertheless  be  otherwise  read  in  public,  namely,  as 
they  were  noted  on  the  margin,  and  so  it  came  to  be  univers- 
ally ruled  that  when  the  Bible  was  read  aloud  the  marginal 
words  or  phrases  should  be  delivered.* 

But  all  the  marginal  annotations  of  the  Bible  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  varia,  or  doubtful  readings  ;  there  are 
many  which  have  come  down  from  remote  antiquity  that  do 

*  In  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  the  marginal  readings  seem  to  have 
been  constantly  adopted  as  the  text. — Ed. 
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not  fall  under  such  a  category;  and  I  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  show  why  the  scribes  were  induced  to  preserve  both 
classes  of  annotations.  Now  many  of  the  marginalia  con- 
tain explanations  of  obsolete  words,  and  sometimes  they 
are  substitutions  of  more  delicate  for  coarser  words,  which 
the  improved  taste  or  manners  of  the  times  did  not  per- 
mit to  be  uttered  in  public ;  for  the  old  writers  were  not 
wont  to  beat  about  the  bush  in  courtly  phrase,  but  to 
call  things  by  their  most  common  names.  When  times 
of  greater  refinement  arrived,  however,  expressions  that 
were  used  without  a  thought  of  their  indelicacy  by  a 
former  generation  began  to  be  regarded  as  obscene ;  to 
avoid  these  without  altering  the  text  of  the  sacred  volume 
itself  a  marginal  note  supplied  the  word  or  words  that  were 
required  as  substitutes  in  the  open  lecture  ;  and  so  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  text 
was  respected — the  written  word  remained,  the  spoken  phrase 
did  not  offend  the  ear.  Whatever  the  motive  for  the  practice 
of  using  the  marginals  in  reading  the  Scriptures  may  have 
been,  it  certainly  was  not  because  the  words  in  these  con- 
tained the  true  readings,  or  that  all  interpretation  was  to  be 
made  in  conformity  with  them.  For,  besides  that  the  Rab- 
bins in  the  Talmud  often  differ  from  the  masoretic  writers, 
and  have  other  readings  which  they  approve,  as  I  shall 
soon  show,  there  are,  over  and  above  all  these,  other  things 
in  the  margin,  which  seem  to  be  less  in  consonance  with 
the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language.  In  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel,  for  example  (xiv.  23),  it  is  written,  "  In  that  the 
king  hath  fulfilled  the  request  of  his  servant ;  "  a  construc- 
tion which  is  regular,  and  agrees  with  that  in  verse  15  of 
the  same  chapter ;  but  opposite  to  it  stands  the  marginal 
variation,  "of  thy  servant,"  which  does  not  agree  with  the 
person  of  the  verb  that  is  used.  So,  again,  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  16th  chapter  of  the  same  book  it  is  written,  "  As  if  a 
man  had  inquired  at  the  oracle  of  God,"  and  opposite  in  the 
margin  stand  the  words,  "  who  had  inquired,"  &c,  the 
"  who  "  supplying  the  nominative  to  the  verb ;  which,  how- 
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ever,  is  not  judiciously  or  properly  done,  for  the  common 
custom  in  this  language  is  to  assume  impersonal  verbs  in  the 
third  person  singular  of  the  active  verb,  as  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  grammarians.  In  like  manner,  numerous  other 
marginal  notes  are  met  with  which  can  in  no  way  be  preferred 
to  the  words  of  the  text. 

Besides  doubtful  readings,  the  scribes  noted  obsolete 
words ;  for  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  in  the 
Hebrew,  as  in  other  tongues,  time  and  later  usage  rendered 
many  words  obsolete  or  antiquated  ;  and  these  being  found  in 
the  Bible  by  the  more  recent  scribes,  who  marked  everything, 
as  has  been  said,  they  were  annotated  in  order  that  the 
reading  might  be  given  before  the  people  in  accordance  with 
usage  and  custom.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  word  nahgar 
is  noted  wherever  it  occurs,  because  more  anciently  it  was  of 
common  gender,  masculine  or  feminine.  So,  too,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Jews  was  written  Jerusalem — not  Jerusalim. 
The  same  thing  has  to  be  said  of  the  pronouns  himself  and 
herself,  later  writers  having  turned  the  Vau  into  Jod  (a 
change  that  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Hebrew)  when  they 
wished  to  indicate  the  feminine  gender ;  but  this  was  not 
done  by  the  ancients,  who  were  not  accustomed  to  distinguish 
the  masculine  from  the  feminine  except  by  the  vowel  sounds. 
Thus  of  the  anomalies  of  certain  words,  some  belong  to  the 
ancients,  some  to  the  moderns,  and,  lastly,  the  ancients  in 
their  day  often  used  the  paragrammatic  letters  with  singular 
elegance.  All  of  these  points  I  could  illustrate  by  many 
examples  ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  trespass  longer  on  the 
patience  of  the  reader.  If  any  one  inquires,  however,  how  I 
came  to  know  what  I  have  stated  above  ?  I  reply  that  I 
often  met  the  words  and  particulars  which  have  been  indicated 
in  the  most  ancient  of  writings — in  the  Bible  itself — and  that 
the  only  reason  for  words  and  phrases  becoming  antiquated 
and  obsolete  is  their  disuse  by  successive  writers ;  in  other 
languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew,  although  long  ago 
dead,  obsolete  words  are  nevertheless  recognized.  But,  some 
one  may  still  insist,  since  I  admit  that  the  greater  number  of 
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the  marginals  refer  to  doubtful  readings,  and  ask  how  it 
happens  that  there  are  never  more  than  two  variations  to  one 
word  or  phrase  ?  why  not  occasionally  three  or  more  ?  And, 
again :  that  as  some  things  in  the  text  are  so  plainly  repug- 
nant to  grammatical  rule,  which  are  duly  corrected  in  the 
margin,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  scribes  could  have 
hesitated  as  to  which  was  the  correct  version.  But  it  is  easy 
to  answer  these  queries  and  suggestions.  To  the  first  I  say 
that  the  readings  were  often  many  more  than  those  we  find 
noted  in  our  codices.  In  the  Talmud  there  are  many  which 
are  neglected  by  the  Masoretes,  and  these  often  differ  so  much 
from  one  another  that  the  superstitious  corrector  of  the 
Bamberg  Bible  confesses  in  his  preface  that  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  reconcile  them.  He  says,  "Here  I  know  not 
what  to  answer,  unless  it  be  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said,  viz.  That  it  is  the  wont  of  the  Talmudists  to  contradict 
the  Masoretes."  Wherefore,  I  cannot  admit  the  assumption 
that  there  never  were  more  than  two  variants  to  one  place  ;  al- 
though I  readily  concede — nay,  I  believe — that  no  more  than 
two  are  ever  found  in  any  one  codex,  and  this  for  two 
reasons :  1st,  Because  the  main  cause  of  the  various  readings 
is  not  more  than  two-fold  in  its  nature  ;  being  due  in  the  first 
place  to  the  resemblance  of  one  Hebrew  letter  to  another; 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  an  ever  recurring  question,  when  there  is  any 
room  for  doubt,  whether  3,  Bet  or  3  -ffa/j  1  Jod  or  1  Vau,  «j 
Dalet  or  -j  Res,  &c,  is  the  proper  letter  to  be  used ;  and  as 
these  are  among  the  most  constantly  employed  in  the  lan- 
guage, it  frequently  happens  that  either  indifferently  will 
make  tolerable  sense  with  the  context.  Then,  whether  the 
syllable  should  be  long  or  short  is  determined  by  the  quanti- 
ties of  those  letters  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  quiescent 
or  slurred.  Add  that  all  marginals  do  not  refer  to  doubtful 
readings;  many,  we  should  say,  had  been  appended  from 
conscientious  motives,  and,  as  has  been  said,  for  the  sake  of 
explaining  obsolete  or  antiquated  words.  2nd,  Another 
reason  wherefore  the  readings  are  limited  to  two,  I  conceive 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  scarcity  of  MSS. ;  few 
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scribes  could  be  supposed  able  to  command  the  use  of  more 
than  one  or  two,  or  three  at  most,  to  transcribe  from.  In 
the  6th  chapter  of  a  Hebrew  book  entitled  ".Tract  of  the 
Scribes"  no  more  than  three  MSS.  are  mentioned,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  time  of  Ezra, — the 
scribes  indeed  maintain  that  the  marginalia  were  all  added 
by  Ezra.  However  this  may  be,  if  there  were  three  codices 
extant,  we  can  readily  imagine  that  in  any  one  place  two  of 
these  always  agreed ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  could  not  be 
held  otherwise  than  very  strange  had  three  copies  only  of  the 
same  book  given  three  different  readings  of  a  great  number 
of  passages.  That  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  became 
excessively  rare  after  the  time  of  Ezra  will  cease  to  be  mat- 
ter of  wonder  to  whosoever  reads  the  first  chapter  of  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees,  or  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Twelfth  Book  of  Josephus's  Antiquities.  It  is  rather  won- 
derful, after  the  long  and  terrible  persecution  the  Jews  en- 
dured, that  they  should  have  been  able  to  preserve  anything 
whatsoever ;  a  truth  which  I  think  no  one  will  be  inclined  to 
question  who  reads  with  the  slightest  attention  the  history  of 
their  sufferings.  We  therefore  seem  to  see  causes  enough 
why  no  more  than  two  variants  are  preserved  of  any  pass- 
age ;  and  in  this  fact  we  find  no  support  for  those  who 
infer  that  the  Bible  in  the  noted  passages  is  intentionally 
written  obscurely,  and  covers  certain  important  mysteries. 

.With  regard  to  certain  passages  written  so  incorrectly  as 
to  outrage  the  usages  of  verbal  composition  in  all  times,  and 
which  ought  therefore  to  have  been  corrected  absolutely,  and 
not  noted  in  the  margin,  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  nor  can  I 
divine  what  sentiment  of  respect  withheld  the  hand  of  the 
scribe  from  setting  them  right.  Perhaps  it  was  through 
scrupulousness,  and  a  desire  to  transmit  to  posterity  these 
ancient  writings  as  they  themselves  had  received  them,  and 
to  note  the  discrepancies  of  the  originals  as  various  readings 
rather  than  as  matters  of  doubtful  import  ;  nor,  indeed, 
have  I  myself  spoken  of  them  as  doubtful,  but  because  I 
have  in  truth  found  almost  all  of  them  to  be  so,  and  have 
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often  been  puzzled  to  conclude  which  reading  was  to  be 
preferred. 

In  addition  to  all  these  doubtful  different  readings,  the 
scribes  have  further  noted  many  defective  or  truncated  places 
— gaps  in  the  middle  of  paragraphs,  &c. — the  number  of  which 
is  given  by  the  Masoretes  at  twenty-eight ;  I  am  not  aware 
whether  they  connect  anything  mysterious  with  this  number 
or  not.  The  Pharisees,  however,  religiously  preserve  certain 
spaces  in  their  transcripts  of  the  Scriptures.  I  give  a  single 
example  as  an  illustration.  Thus  we  find  the  8th  verse  of 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  written  as  follows,  "  And  Cain 

said  to  his  brother  Abel and  it  came  to  pass  whilst 

they  were  in  the  fields  that  Cain,"  &c*  The  blank  space  is 
left  at  the  point  where  we  might  have  expected  to  learn  what 
Cain  said  to  his  brother.  In  this  way  the  spaces  left  by  the 
scribes,  besides  those  we  have  made  the  subject  of  particular 
remark,  are  twenty-eight  in  number ;  though  many  of  the 
passages  where  they  occur  would  not  really  appear  truncated 
were  the  interposed  spaces  omitted.  But  of  such  matters 
enough. 

*  In  the  English  version,  where  difficulties  seem  to  he  very  commonly  made 
smooth,  the  omission  in  the  verse  quoted  would  not  he  noticed  were  it  not  pointed 
out.  It  is  as  follows,  "  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel,  his  brother :  and  it  came 
to  pass,"  &c. — Ed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF   THE    REMAINING    BOOKS    OF    THE    OLD   TESTAMENT. 

I  pass  on  to  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Now  of  the  two  Books  of  Paralipomena  (1  and  2  Chronicles) 
I  have  nothing  certain  or  important  to  say,  except  that  they 
were  written  long  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  perhaps,  even, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  temple  by  Judas  Maccabeus  ;  for 
in  chapter  ix.  of  the  First  Book  the  historian  informs  us 
"  what  families  first  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  "  (the  "  first  "  here 
referring  to  the  time  of  Ezra),  and  in  the  17th  verse  he  gives 
the  names  of  the  gate-keepers,  two  of  whom  are  also  men- 
tioned by  Nehemiah  (xi.  19).  This  of  itself  suffices  to  show 
that  the  books  were  written  long  after  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city.  Of  their  actual  writer,  however,  of  the  authority  that 
is  due  to  them,  of  their  utility  and  doctrine,  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  Indeed,  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  how  these  books 
came  to  be  received  as  sacred  by  those  who  severed  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  of  Tobit,  of  Esdras,  and  the  rest,  which  are  styled 
Apocryphal,  from  the  canon  of  Holy  Writ.  My  purpose 
here,  however,  is  not  to  uphold  the  authority  of  these  writ- 
ings ;  I  am  content  to  leave  them  as  I  find  them  regarded  by 
the  world  at  large. 

The  Psalms  were  also  collected  and  divided  into  five  books 
during  the  epoch  of  the  second  temple ;  for  Psalm  lxxxviii., 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Philo,  was  produced  whilst 
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King  Jehoiachim  was  still  detained  a  prisoner  in  Babylon, 
and  Psalm  lxxxix.  when  lie  had  obtained  his  liberty ;  and  I 
believe  that  Philo  would  not  have  said  what  he  has  done 
had  it  not  been  the  received  opinion  of  his  age,  or  had  he 
not  had  the  information  from  some  one  worthy  of  trust. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  I  believe,  were  also  collected 
about  the  same  time ;  or,  at  least,  in  the  time  of  King  Josiah  ; 
for,  in  the  25th  chapter,  verse  1,  we  read,  "  These  are  also 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  King  of 
Judah,  copied  out."  And  here  I  cannot  keep  silence  on  the 
daring  of  the  Rabbins,  who  would  have  excluded  this  book, 
with  Ecclesiastes,  from  the  Scripture  canon,  and  placed  it 
beside  those  other  writings  whose  absence  we  have  but  now 
regretted.  And  rejected  these  books  would  assuredly  have 
been,  had  they  not  been  found  to  contain  several  passages  in 
which  the  law  of  Moses  was  commended.  It  is  indeed  greatly 
to  be  lamented  that  most  excellent  and  holy  things  should 
have  depended  on  the  choice  of  such  men  as  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  who  settled  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  am 
grateful  to  them,  however,  for  having  been  pleased  to  com- 
municate these  books  to  us  at  all ;  although  I  cannot  refrain 
from  doubting  whether  they  transmitted  them  with  entire 
good  faith, — a  point  on  the  discussion  of  which  I  am  indis- 
posed to  enter.  I  therefore  proceed  to  the  Books  of  the 
Prophets. 

When  I  examine  these  writings  attentively,  I  find  that 
the  prophecies  which  they  contain  were  collected  from  other 
books,  and  are  not  always  set  down  in  the  same  order  as  they 
were  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing  by  the  pro- 
phets themselves  ;  neither  do  they  contain  all  the  prophecies 
that  were  uttered,  but  those  only  that  could  be  gathered  up 
here  and  there.  These  books  consequently  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  more  than  fragments.  Isaiah,  for  instance,  began 
to  prophesy  during  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  as  the  narrator 
himself  declares  in  the  1st  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of  the 
book.  But  when  we  turn  to  Chronicles  (2nd  Book  ch.  xxvi. 
22)  we  find  that  Isaiah  not  only  prophesied  at  the  time 
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mentioned,  but  had  further  narrated,  in  a  book  now  lost,  the 
whole  of  the  transactions  of  King  Uzziah's  reign.  What  we 
have  of  Isaiah,  however,  is  taken,  as  has  just  been  said,  from 
other  writings,  especially  from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel.  Add  to  this  that  the  Rabbins  maintain 
that  Isaiah  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  by  whom 
he  was  finally  put  to  death  ;  and  although  they  probably 
relate  fables  here  they  seem  still  to  have  believed  that  the 
whole  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were  not  extant. 

The  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  in  like  manner,  which  are 
narrated  historically,  are  taken  from  various  chronologers ; 
for  besides  that  they  are  accumulated  without  arrangement, 
no  respect  being  had  to  times,  we  find  the  same  tale  various- 
ly repeated  offcener  than  once.  Thus,  in  the  21st  chapter  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  prophet's  alarm,  in 
the  circumstance  that  he  had  foretold  the  devastation  of  the 
city  to  Zedekiah,  who  had  consulted  him.  The  narrative 
breaks  off  suddenly  here  ;  for  chapter  xxii.  is  occupied  with 
the  declamation  of  the  prophet  to  Jehoiachim,  who  reigned 
before  Zedekiah,  and  to  whom  he  foretells  an  approaching 
captivity.  Next  in  disorder,  in  chapter  xxv.,  we  have  those 
things  that  were  revealed  to  the  prophet  before  this  time, 
viz.  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Jehoiachim  ; 
then,  those  that  concerned  the  first  year  of  this  king's  reign, 
and  so  on,  no  order  in  the  incidents  or  the  times  being 
observed,  prophecies  accumulated  pell-mell  on  one  another, 
until  at  length,  in  chapter  xxxviii.  (as  if  the  fifteen  intervening 
chapters  had  formed  one  great  parenthesis),  we  are  brought 
back  to  that  which  the  writer  had  begun  to  relate  in  the 
21st  chapter.  The  conjunction  which  we  find  at.  the  begin- 
ning of  the  38th  chapter  plainly  refers  to  verses  8,  9,  and 
10  of  chap.  xxi. ;  but  strangely  enough  the  alarm  of 
Jeremiah  is  here  described  in  very  different  terms,  and  the 
cause  of  his  long  imprisonment  in  the  porch  of  the  prison  is 
told  quite  otherwise  than  in  chap,  xxxvii.  These  references 
suffice  to  show  that  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  are  scraps 
collected  without  arrangement  from  different  historians ;  on 
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no  other  supposition  can  the  state  of  confusion  in  which 
they  exist  be  understood. 

The  other  prophecies  contained  in  the  remaining  chap- 
ters, where  Jeremiah  speaks  in  the  first  person,  appear  to  be 
derived  from  the  volume  which  Baruch  wrote  at  the  dictation 
of  Jeremiah  himself,  for,  as  we  learn  from  chapter  xxxvi. 
2,  it  only  contained  so  much  as  was  revealed  to  the  prophet 
from  the  time  of  Josiah  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiachim,  from  which  date  indeed  this  book  begins.  From 
the  same  volume,  also,  all  that  is  contained  between  the  2nd 
verse  of  the  45th  chapter  and  the  59th  verse  of  the  51st  chap- 
ter appears  to  be  derived. 

That  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  nothing  more  than  a  frag- 
ment is  clearly  indicated  by  its  introductory  verses  ;  for  who 
does  not  see  that  the  conjunction  with  which  it  begins  refers 
to  matters  that  have  gone  before,  and  is  the  bond  between 
these  and  what  is  to  follow.  Nor  is  it  the  conjunction  only 
that  leads  to  this  conclusion  ;  the  whole  of  the  context  sup- 
poses other  writings  :  for  the  thirtieth  year,  from  which  this 
book  commences,  shows  the  prophet  in  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding with  his  narrative,  not  beginning  it,  as  he  himself 
indeed  shows  parenthetically  in  verse  3,  where  he  says  — 
"  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  expressly*  unto  Ezekiel,  the 
priest,  the  son  of  Buzi,  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,"  &c, 
as  if  he  had  said,  the  words  of  Ezekiel  thus  far  refer  to 
other  things,  which  were  revealed  to  him  before  this  thirtieth 
year.  And  then  Josephus  (Antiq.  book  x.  ch.  ix.)  relates 
how  Ezekiel  had  foretold  that  Zedekiah  should  not  see 
Babylon  ;  a  particular  which  we  do  not  find  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel  as  we  have  it ;  on  the  contrary,  we  there 
read  (chap,  xvii.)  that  Zedekiah  should  be  taken  captive  to 
Babylon.f 

*  Scepe,  often,  in  Spinoza's  version. — Ed. 

f  No  one  therefore  would  have  imagined  that  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  was 
in  contradiction  with  that  of  Jeremiah ;  whilst  this  suspicion  must  take  posses- 
sion of  every  one  who  reads  the  account  of  Josephus.  The  event  proved  that 
both  prophets  had  spoken  the  truth.. 
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Of  Hosea  it  cannot  be  said  for  certain  that  he  wrote  more 
than  we  find  in  the  book  which  passes  under  his  name. 
Still  I  cannot  help  wondering  that  we  have  not  more  from 
his  hand,  seeing  that  he  prophesied  for  upwards  of  84  years, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  writer  of  the  book.  Of 
this  at  least  we  are  sure  generally,  that  neither  do  the  books 
we  have  contain  the  whole  of  the  prophecies  pronounced, 
nor  does  the  collection  of  prophetical  books  that  has  come 
down  to  us  contain  all  of  the  same  sort  that  were  written. 
Of  all  the  prophets  who  discoursed  during  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  and  of  whom  there  is  a  general  notice  in  2 
Chronicles  (xxxiii.  10,  18,  19),  we  have  absolutely  nothing; 
neither  have  we  everything  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 
The  only  prophecies  of  Jonah  which  we  have,  for  example,  are 
those  he  delivered  to  the  Ninevites,  though  it  is  known  that 
he  also  prophesied  to  the  Israelites,  on  which  see  2  Kings 
xiv.  25. 

The  Book  of  Job,  and  Job  himself,  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy  among  writers.  Some  have  been  of 
opinion  that  Moses  wrote  the  Book  of  Job,  and  that  the 
whole  history  is  no  more  than  an  allegory.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Rabbins  in  the  Talmud,  and  is  that  favoured  by 
Maimonides  in  his  work  entitled  More  Nebuchim.  Others, 
again,  regard  the  book  as  true  history,  they  believing  that 
Job  lived  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  and  took  his  daughter  Dinah 
to  wife.  But  Aben-Ezra,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
say,  in  his  commentaries  on  this  book  concludes  that  it  is  a 
translation  from  another  tongue  into  Hebrew,  a  conclusion 
which  I  could  well  desire  had  been  better  supported  than  it 
is,  for  then  we  should  be  able  to  infer  that  the  Gentiles  also 
had  their  sacred  books.*     I,  therefore,  leave  the  question  in 

*  This  sentence  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  Spinoza  was  unacquainted 
with  the  sacred  books  of  the  great  Eastern  Nations — the  Vedas  of  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Zends  of  the  Persians.  The  Vedas  indeed  were  only  made  known  to 
scholars  in  very  recent  times  ;  but  the  Zendavesta  must  surely  have  been  familiar 
to  learned  persons  in  the  time  of  Spinoza.  The  learned  Th.  Hyde  published 
his  Historia  Religionis  veterum  Persarum  in  the  life-time  of  Spinoza,  as  we 
believe.— Ed. 
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doubt ;  but  "venture  to  add  that  in  my  opinion  Job  was  a 
Gentile,  of  great  constancy  of  mind  and  purpose,  who  had 
first  li%Ted  in  affluence,  then  fallen  into  singular  adversity,  and 
had  finally  recovered  his  prosperous  position.  Ezekiel  (xiv.  14) 
mentions  Job  along  with  other  pious  men,  and  I  believe  that 
his  various  fortunes  and  his  constancy  of  mind  under  affliction 
afforded  frequent  occasion  for  discussing  God's  providence ; 
and,  as  I  further  opine,  the  occurrence  of  such  contingencies 
in  the  life  of  man  as  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune  gave 
the  author  of  this  book  the  hint  for  the  composition  of 
his  dialogue  ;  for  the  treatment  and  the  style  of  the  Book 
of  Job  do  not  appear  to  connect  themselves  with  a  man 
in  sickness  and  sorrow  and  with  ashes  on  his  head,  but 
rather  with  one  meditating  at  his  ease  in  his  study.  With 
Aben-Ezra,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  book 
is  a  translation  from  another  tongue ;  for  it  contains  allusions 
to  the  poetry  [and  mythology]  of  the  Gentiles,  as  where  the 
father  of  the  gods  twice  calls  a  council,  and  Momus  under 
the  name  of  Satan  carps  with  the  greatest  license  at  the 
decrees  of  God,  &c*  But  these  are  mere  conjectures,  without 
any  sufficient  foundation. 

I  proceed  to  the  Book  of  Daniel.  This  book,  from  chap- 
ter viii.  onwards,  unquestionably  contains  the  writing  of 
Daniel  himself,  but  whence  the  preceding  seven  chapters 
were  deiived  I  know  not,  though  we  may  suspect,  from  the 
whole  book,  with  the  exception  of  the  1st  chapter,  having 
been  written  in  Chaldee,  that  the  source  was  the  Chaldean 
chronologies.  Could  this  only  be  clearly  established,  it 
would  be  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  assurance  that  the 
Scriptures  are  sacred  only  in  so  far  as  the  things  signified  in 
them  are  understood,  and  not*  in  so  far  as  the  language  or 

*  The  reader  will  call  to  mind  the  hold  and  almost  profane  way  in  which 
Goethe  introduces  his  demon  Mephistopheles  into  the  heavenly  council.  Faust 
is  Joh  in  another  shape,  Mephistopheles  is  Satan, — as  Faust  represents  the  nohler 
and  better,  Mephistopheles  the  lower  and  more  sensual,  element  in  man's  nature. 
It  is  in  the  Book  of  Joh  that  we  first  meet  with  Satan,  or  the  devil,  a  personage 
of  whom  the  early  Hebrews,  the  people  of  Elhoim  and  of  Jehovah,  knew  nothing. 
— Ed. 
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style  of  composition  is  regarded ;  and  that  all  books  which 
teach  and  narrate  things  good  and  true,  in  whatever  lan- 
guage written,  by  men  of  whatever  nation  composed,  are 
equally  and  alike  sacred.  This  much  at  all  events  may  be 
noted,  that  these  chapters  of  Daniel  were  written  in  Chaldee, 
and  are  nevertheless  held  of  like  sanctity  with  the  rest  of  the 
Bible. 

With  the  Book  of  Daniel  the  First  of  Ezra  is  so  in- 
timately associated  that  it  is  readily  seen  to  be  the  work  of 
the  same  writer,  who  goes  on  to  narrate  in  succession  the 
affairs  of  the  Jews  from  the  epoch  of  the  first  captivity. 
With  the  Book  of  Ezra,  again,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  associate 
that  of  Esther ;  for  the  conjunction  with  which  this  book 
begins  can  refer  to  nothing  else ;  nor  is  it  to  be  believed 
that  Esther  is  the  book  which  Mordecai  wrote;  for  in 
chapter  ix.  (20,  21,  22)  we  have  some  notice  of  Mordecai 
himself,  and  of  the  Epistles  he  indited,  and  their  contents ; 
and  in  the  31st  verse  of  the  same  chapter  we  learn  that 
Queen  Esther  confirmed  by  an  edict  the  arrangements  for 
the  feast  of  the  Purim  (feast  of  lots),  and  that  this  edict  was 
written  in  a  book ;  that  is  to  say,  as  it  reads  in  Hebrew,  in  a 
book  known  to  every  one  of  the  time.  This  book,  however, 
Aben-Ezra  confesses,  and  with  him  all  are  bound  to  confess, 
has  perished,  with  so  many  others.  Lastly,  the  historian 
refers  for  other  particulars  of  the  reign  of  Mordecai  to  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Persian  Kings.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
therefore  of  this  book  having  been  the  production  of  the 
same  pen  which  wrote  Daniel  and  Ezra,  and  in  addition 
ISTehemiah,*  which  is  often  entitled  the  2nd  Book  of  Ezra. 
Four  of  these  books  consequently — Daniel,  Ezra,  Esther,  and 
Nehemiah — we  affirm  to  be*  the  work  of  one  writer ;  but 

*  That  the  greater  part  of  the  extant  Book  of  Nehemiah  is  taken  from  the 
work  which  the  prophet  himself  composed,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the 
transcriber  (vide  ch.  v.  1).  But  further,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  all, 
from  the  beginning  of  chap.  viii.  to  verso  26th  of  chap,  xii.,  and  also  the  two  last 
verses  of  chap,  xiii.,  which  are  a  kind  of  parenthesis  added  to  the  words  of  Nehe- 
miah, have  been  supplied  by  the  actual  writer  of  the  book  which  bears  the  name 
of  Nehemiah. 
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there  is  not  room  even  for  conjecture  as  to  who  he  was.  If 
we  would  ask  whence  he,  whoever  he  was,  who  wrote  these 
books  derived  the  particulars  of  the  histories  they  contain,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  prefects  or  princes  of  the  Jews  of 
the  second  temple  (like  their  kings  in  the  time  of  the  first) 
retained  scribes  or  historiographers  in  their  service,  whose 
business  it  was  to  write  their  annals  or  chronologies.  The 
chronologies  or  annals  of  the  kings  are  quoted  everywhere  in 
the  two  Books  of  Kings  ;  but  those  of  the  princes  and 
priests  of  the  second  temple  are  first  referred  to  in  the  Book 
of  Nehemiah  (xii.  23),  and  next  in  Maccabees  (book  i.  ch. 
xvi.  24).  And  without  doubt  these  annals  formed  the  book 
of  which  mention  has  just  been  made,  in  which  the  edict  of 
Esther  and  the  writings  of  Mordecai  were  contained,  and 
which,  with  Aben-Ezra,  we  have  said  is  now  lost.  From  this 
lost  book,  therefore,  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  four  books 
above  cited  was  in  all  probability  derived ;  for  no  other  is 
referred  to  by  their  author,  and  we  know  of  none  besides  of 
public  authority.  That  the  books  in  question  were  not  writ- 
ten either  by  Ezra  or  Nehemiah  appears  from  this,  that  in 
Kehemiah  (xii.  10,  11)  we  have  the  genealogy  of  the  high 
priest  Jeshua  continued  to  Jaddua,  the  sixth  pontiff,  who 
went  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Persian  power  being 
then  almost  destroyed  (vide  Joseph.  Antiq.  book  ii.  ch.  viii.) ; 
Philo  Judasus,  indeed,  in  a  book  of  the  time,  calls  Jaddua  the 
sixth  and  last  high  priest  under  the  Persians.  In  the  same 
chapter  of  Nehemiah  we  have  these  words, — "  in  the  days  of 
Eliashib,  the  Levites  Joiada  and  Johanan  and  Jaddua  were 
recorded  priests,  &c,  to  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Persian  .  .  in 
the  book  of  the  chronicles ;"  and  I  have  no  idea  any  one 
will  believe  that  Ezra  or  Nehemiah  enjoyed  such  longevity 
as  to  have  outlived  14  kings  of  Persia;  for  Cyrus  was 
the  first  who  gave  the  Jews  permission  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  and  from  Cyrus  to  Darius,  the  14th  and  last  king 
of  Persia,  more  than  230  years  are  reckoned.  Wherefore  I 
do  not  doubt  but  that  the  books  in  question  were  written 
long  after  Judas  Maccabceus  had  restored  the  worship  of  the 

14  * 
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Temple,  a  conclusion  to  which  I  am  led  besides  by  the  fact 
that  about  this  time  certain  spurious  books  of  Daniel,  Ezra, 
and  Esther  were  produced  by  some  evil-disposed  person,  who 
might  have  been  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees ;  for  the 
Pharisees,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  never  acknowledged  the 
authenticity  of  these  books.  And  although  some  fables  are 
found  in  the  book  entitled  the  4th  of  Ezra,  which  we  also 
encounter  in  the  Talmud,  these  are  not  therefore  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Pharisees ;  for  except  the  utterly  foolish 
among  them,  there  is  none  who  does  not  admit  that  these 
fables  were  interpolated  by  some  ignorant  trifler.  My  own 
idea  is,  that  the  interpolations  were  made  by  an  enemy,  in 
order  to  render  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Another  reason  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehemiah  at  the 
particular  time  specified  may  have  been  to  show  the  people 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  fulfilled,  and  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
misery  to  strengthen  them  in  piety,  and  in  the  faith  of  better 
times  to  come. 

Into  these  books,  however,  notwithstanding  their  recent 
date,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  many  errors  have  crept 
through  haste  and  inadvertence  in  the  transcribers.  In  them, 
as  in  the  other  books  of  Scripture,  we  discover  many  of  the 
marginal  notations,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  at 
length,  and  several  places  besides  in  so  imperfect  a  state 
that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  them  save  by  suppos- 
ing carelessness.  But  I  must  first  speak  of  the  marginalia 
of  these  books.  Now,  if,  we  are  to  concede  to  the  Phari- 
sees their  assumption  that  these  annotations  are  of  like 
antiquity  with  the  text,  then  it  were  necessary  to  say  that 
the  writers  themselves,  if  perchance  there  was  more  than 
one  writer,  noted  the  particular  passages  they  have  done, 
in  consequence  of  not  finding  the  chronologies  whence 
they  had  their  data  over- accurately  written  ;  and  although 
some  things  were  clearly  errors,  still  they  did  not  venture 
to  correct  and  amend  the  venerable  HSS.  from  which  they 
transcribed. 
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But  I  need  not  again  enter  on  this  subject,  or  describe  it 
in  its  particular  application  at  greater  length  than  I  have 
already  done,  I  therefore  proceed  to  the  mistakes  that  are 
not  noted  in  the  margin.  And  I  say,  first,  that  I  know  not 
how  many  have  found  their  way  into  the  2nd  chapter  of 
Ezra ;  for  in  verse  64,  the  sum  of  all  whose  genealogies 
are  severally  enumerated  in  the  body  of  the  chapter  is  given 
as  42,360  ;  yet  if  the  particular  items  be  added  together 
they  will  be  found  to  amount  to  no  more  than  29,818. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  error  here,  either  in  the  total  or  in 
the  items.  But  the  total  probably  is  correctly  given,  be- 
cause doubtless  it  was  stored  in  the  memory  of  every  one  as 
something  remarkable,  and  the  several  smaller  numbers 
were  not  likely  to  be  so  well  retained  ;  had  any  mistake  been 
made  in  the  sum-total,  it  would  have  been  patent  to  every 
one,  and  must  immediately  have  been  corrected.  And  this 
view  is  confirmed  by  what  we  find  in  Nehemiah  (vii.  5), 
where  this  chapter  of  Ezra  is  referred  to  under  the  title  of 
a  Register  of  Genealogy,  and  where  the  sum- total  agrees 
exactly  with  that  of  Ezra,  though  the  particular  numbers 
differ  widely,  some  of  these  being  more,  some  less,  but  to- 
gether making  no  greater  a  sum  than  31,089 ;  whence 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  mistakes  have  glided 
into  the  secondary  or  partial  sums  in  the  books  both  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  The  commentators,  however,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  these  obvious  incongruities  have 
one  and  all  feigned  and  fashioned  to  the  extent  of  their 
ingenuity ;  and  whilst  fancying  that  they  added  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Scriptures,  they  did  in  fact  but  bring  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  into  contempt,  making  them  appear  as 
if  they  neither  knew  how  to  express  themselves  in  their 
mother  tongue  nor  how  to  arrange  what  they  had  to  say. 
To  me,  indeed,  they  only  seem  to  render  obscure  what  is 
plain  enough  in  Scripture ;  for,  indeed,  were  it  everywhere 
permitted  to  proceed  in  the  manner  they  have  done,  there 
were  no  text  in  the  whole  Bible  on  the  sense  of  which 
doubts  might  not  be  raised.     But  I   need  not   detain   my 
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reader  long  with  such,  topics  ;  for  I  persuade  myself  that 
were  any  historian  to  permit  himsalf  the  liberties  which 
Bible  critics  devoutly  concede  to  the  Scripture  writers,  they 
would  be  among  the  first  to  challenge  his  method,  and  to 
laugh  him  to  scorn.  And  if  they  think  that  he  blasphemes 
who  declares  that  Scripture  is  in  any  part  erroneous,  I  ask 
by  what  name  I  am  to  call  those  who  fasten  what  they 
please  upon  Scripture  ?  who  so  prostitute  the  sense  of  the 
sacred  historians  that  they  seem  to  babble  and  confound 
everything  ?  who  finally  deny  the  most  plain  and  obvious 
meanings  of  Holy  Writ  ?  For  what  is  there  clearer  in  Scrip- 
ture than  that  Ezra,  with  his  associates  in  the  genealogical 
epistle  comprised  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  book  that 
goes  under  his  name,  intended  to  enumerate  separately  or  in 
divisions  all  who  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  although  he 
includes  among  them  not  only  all  those  whose  genealogies 
he  knew,  but  those  also  whose  descent  was  unknown  to  him. 
What  I  ask  is  plainer  than  that  Nehemiah  simply  tran- 
scribes or  describes  this  Genealogical  Register  in  his  seventh 
chapter  ?  They  who  explain  these  things  otherwise  do  in 
fact  but  ignore  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture,  and  so  take  from 
its  authority.  They  think  it  pious,  forsooth,  to  reconcile  or 
accommodate  one  part  of  Scripture  with  another !  a  childish 
piety  in  verity,  that  blurs  the  light  with  darkness,  recon- 
ciles the  true  with  the  false,  and  taints  the  sound  with  the 
rotten.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  brand  as  blas- 
phemers those  who  have  had  no  purpose  to  lead  astray — 
for  truly  to  err  is  human.     I  return  to  my  subject. 

Besides  the  errors  which  must  be  acknowledged  in  the 
sums  of  the  Genealogical  Registers,  both  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  there  are  many  mistakes  in  the  names  of  families, 
many  especially  in  the  genealogies,  in  the  historical  ac- 
counts, and,  I  apprehend,  in  the  prophecies  themselves.  The 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  for  example  (xxii.),  concerning 
Techoniah,  cannot  be  made  to  tally  in  any  way  with  the 
histories  wo  have  of  him  towards  the  end  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings,  and  in  chapter  iii.  of  1  Chronicles  (17,  18, 
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19),  the  last  verse  of  which  especially  appears  insurmount- 
able. Neither  do  I  see  with  what  propriety  the  same 
prophet  could  inform  Zedekiah,  after  he  had  seen  his  sons 
slain  before  him,  and  had  his  own  eyes  put  out,  that  he 
shoidd  die  in  peace  (vide  Jerem.  xxxiv.  5).  Were  we  to  be 
guided  by  the  event  in  interpreting  this  prophecy,  the  names 
would  have  to  be  changed,  Jechoniah  being  substituted  for 
Zedekiah.  But  this  were  perhaps  taking  too  great  a  liberty 
with  the  text,  and  I  am  content  to  leave  the  point  incompre- 
hensible as  I  found  it,  the  rather  because  if  there  be  an  error 
here  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  author,  not  regarded  as  a 
mistake  of  the  scribe. 

As  to  the  other  matters  which  I  have  pointed  out  as 
requiring  elucidation,  I  do  not  think  of  entering  on  them  ; 
this  coidd  only  be  done  by  being  wearisome  to  the  reader, 
and  it  is  the  less  called  for  as  they  have  all  been  made  the 
subjeet  of  particular  commentary  by  others.  The  Rabbi 
Selomo  is  constrained  by  the  many  contradictions  in  the 
genealogies  to  break  out  in  these  words,  "  Ezra"  (the  author, 
as  he  believes,  of  the  two  books  of  Paralipomena  or  Chroni- 
cles)— "  Ezra  calls  the  sons  of  Benjamin  by  other  names, 
and  traces  their  descent  by  different  lines  from  those  we 
have  in  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  and  that  he  speaks  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites  by  other  names 
than  those  in  Joshua  arose  from  his  finding  discrepancies  in 
the  originals  whence  he  drew  his  information."  A  little 
further  on  he  continues,  "  If  the  genealogy  of  Gibeon  and 
others  be  found  twice  or  even  oftener  described  differently, 
this  has  arisen  from  Ezra  having  met  with  many  different 
genealogical  registers,  in  extracting  or  copying  from  which 
he  followed  the  reading  of  the  greater  number;  but  when  the 
number  of  discordant  genealogies  was  equal  on  each  side, 
then  he  copied  both  accounts."  In  this  passage  the  Rabbi 
yields  the  point  in  dispute  about  the  origin  of  these  books  of 
Scripture,  admitting  that  they  were  derived  from  originals, 
and  were  put  together  carelessly,  without  due  regard  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  narrative.     It  may  be  said,  indeed,   with 
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justice,  that  commentators,  when  they  strive  to  reconcile  dis- 
cordant passages,  do  nothing  more  for  the  most  part  than 
point  out  the  causes  of  the  mistakes  ;  for  I  do  not  imagine  any 
one  in  his  senses  believes  that  the  sacred  historians  wrote  in 
such  a  way  as  incessantly  to  contradict  themselves. 

But  some,  perchance,  will  here  interpose,  and  say  that  I 
plainly  destroy  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  what  I  advance, 
for  thus  may  the  whole  body  of  the  Bible  come  to  be  sus- 
pected as  corrupt.  But  I  have  shown,  on  the  contrary,  that 
comfort  may  be  taken  from  this:  that  the  clear  and  pure 
parts  will  not  be  twisted  into  agreement  with  the  obscure 
and  faulty  parts,  and  so  corrupted ;  and  that  it  is  not 
reasonable,  because  certain  parts  are  found  erroneous,  that  all 
should  be  made  objects  of  suspicion  ;  for  no  book  in  this  world 
was  ever  yet  found  without  faults.  But  I  ask,  shall  it  therefore 
be  said  that  any  book  was  ever  written  that  is  entirely  faulty  ? 
certainly  not ;  especially  when  the  language  used  is  simple 
and  perspicuous,  and  the  purpose  of  the  writer  is  manifest. 

I  here  bring  to  a  close  what  I  had  to  say  on  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  presume  to  conclude  from  all  which 
precedes,  that  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  there  was  no 
canon  of  Holy  Writ  extant ;  but  that  the  books  we  have  were 
selected  from  among  many  others  by  and  on  the  sole  author- 
ity of  the  Pharisees  of  the  second  temple,  who  also  instituted 
the  formula  for  the  prayers  used  in  the  Synagogue.*  Who- 
soever, therefore,  should  seek  to  demonstrate  the  authenticity 
and  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  must  be  held  bound 
to  show  on  what  authority  each  of  their  books  severally  rests. 
It  is  not  enough  to  prove  the  divineness  of  one  to  conclude 
that  therefore  all  the  others  are  divine.  And  then  it  were 
imperative  to  show  that  the  council  of  the  Pharisees  coidd 
not  err  in  their  selection  of  the  books  they  admitted ;  and 
this  I  think  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  demonstrate.     The 

*  The  grand  Synagogue  -which  decided  the  canon  of  Scripture  did  not 
assemble  till  after  the  subjection  of  Asia  to  the  Macedonian  power.  To  its 
authority  the  Pharisees  always  refer  when  they  invoke  what  they  call  their  Tra- 
ditions. 
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reason  that  especially  induces  me  to  affirm  that  the  Pharisees 
alone  selected  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  placed 
them  in  the  canon  of  the  Sacred  Writings  is  this,  that  in  the 
2nd  verse  of  the  last  chapter  of  Daniel  I  find  a  prophecy  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  contingency  which  the  Sad- 
ducees  denied.  The  opinion  of  the  Pharisees  on  this  point 
is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Talmud  ;  in  the  second  chapter  of 
which  we  read  as  follows  :  "  Rabbi  Jehuda,  surnamed  Rabi, 
said  that  certain  learned  persons  wished  to  suppress  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  because  its  words  are  opposed  to  the  words  of 
the  law  (of  Moses,  understood).  Now  why  was  it  not  sup- 
pressed? because  it  begins  according  to  the  law,  and  ends 
according  to  the  law."  He  says  further  :  "  They  also  desired 
to  exclude  the  Book  of  Proverbs,"  &c,  and  concludes  thus : 
"I  name  the  name  of  Neghunja,  Son  of  Hiskias,  from 
gratitude  ;  because  but  for  him  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  would 
have  been  suppressed,  its  words  being  held  contrary  to  those 
of  the  law."  From  these  extracts  we  can  see  plainly  that  a 
council  of  the  men  learned  in  the  law  determined  what 
books  were  to  be  received  as  sacred,  and  what  to  be  rejected 
as  of  no  sanctity.  He,  therefore,  who  would  be  certain  of  the 
authority  of  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures,  let  him  enter  into 
council  anew  and  require  the  title  of  each  of  its  books  to  the 
place  it  occupies. 

And  now  it  were  in  order  that  I  proceeded  to  examine 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have 
reviewed  those  of  the  Old.  But  as  I  hear  that  this  is  being 
done  by  men  versed  in  science  and  skilled  in  languages,  and  as 
I  myself  have  not  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  as 
might  tempt  me  to  undertake  the  task,  and  lastly,  as  we  are 
without  copies  in  the  original  tongue,  of  the  books  which 
were  written  in  Hebrew,  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  upon  it  in 
detail,  but  shall  content  myself  with  touching  upon  those 
points  only  that  fall  most  immediately  within  the  scope  of 
my  undertaking. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

DID  THE  APOSTLES  WRITE  THEIR  EriSTLES  IN  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  APOSTLES  AND  PROPHETS,  OR  MERELY  AS  TEACHERS? 
OF    THE    OFFICE    OF   THE    APOSTLES. 

No  one  who  reads  the  New  Testament  can  doubt  of  the 
apostles  having  been  prophets.  But  as  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  did  not  always  speak  from  revelations  made  to 
them,  but  on  the  contrary  did  so  very  seldom,  as  has  been 
shown  at  the  close  of  Chap.  I.,  we  maybe  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  the  apostles  wrote  their  Epistles  as  prophets,  from 
revelation  and  by  the  express  command  of  God,  like  Moses, 
Jeremiah,  and  the  rest,  or  whether  they  wrote  as  private  and 
learned  persons  merely.  This  inquiry  is  the  more  necessary, 
seeing  that  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xiv. 
6)  indicates  two  kinds  of  preaching,  one  from  revelation, 
another  from  knowledge ;  wherefore  I  say  it  is  doubtful 
whether  in  their  Epistles  the  apostles  prophesy  or  teach. 
Now  when  we  look  to  the  style  of  these  writings  we  find  it 
altogether  foreign  to  that  of  prophecy.  The  prophets  were 
in  the  constant  habit  of  insisting  that  they  spoke  from  the 
decrees  of  God :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,"  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  came,"  &c,  are 
phrases  of  incessant  recurrence.  Nor  was  this  style  adhered 
to  only  in  the  public  assemblies ;  it  was  followed  in  the 
Epistles  which  contained  revelations,  as  we  see  in  the  one  of 
Elijah  to  Jehoram  (vide  2  Chron.  xxi.  12),  where  we  have 
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the  words,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God."  But  in  the  letters 
of  the  apostles  we  meet  with  nothing  of  the  kind ;  on  the 
contrary,  Paul  expressly  declares  to  the  Corinthians  that  he 
speaks  according  to  his  own  opinion  (1  Cor.  vii.  12).  It  is 
certain,  indeed,  that  in  many  places  expressions  which  betray 
hesitation  of  mind,  and  a  perplexed  manner,  are  met  with,  as 
when  he  says,  "Therefore  we  conclude"*  (Rom.  iii.  28); 
"For  I  reckon"  (lb.  viii.  18),  and  many  other  passages  of 
the  same  uncertain  kind.  Besides  such  phrases,  other  modes 
of  expression,  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  authoritative 
tone  of  prophecy,  are  encountered  in  the  writings  of  Paul, 
as  when  he  says,  "  But  I  speak  this  by  permission,  not  of 
commandment,"  "  I  give  my  judgment  as  one  that  hath 
obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful"  (lb.  vii.  25), 
with  many  more.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  when  he 
says  in  the  chapter  just  quoted  that  he  has,  or  has  not,  the 
command  of  God  to  say  what  he  does,  he  does  not  mean  a  pre- 
cept or  command  of  God  specially  revealed  to  him,  but  only 
the  doctrine  which  Christ  taught  to  his  disciples  in  his 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Further,  if  we  pay  attention  to  the 
manner,  as  well  as  the  matter,  in  which  the  apostles  deliver 
the  evangelical  doctrine  in  their  Epistles,  we  shall  see  that  it 
differs  widely  from  that  of  the  prophets.  The  apostles  fre- 
quently reason,  so  that  they  appear  to  discuss  and  dispute 
rather  than  to  prophesy.  The  prophets  under  the  old  law, 
on  the  contrary,  never  reason,  their  utterances  are  mere 
dogmas  and  decrees,  because  in  them  God  is  always  intro- 

*  The  translators  of  Scripture  render  the  Greek  word  logidsomai  by  I  cott- 
clute,  and  insist  that  Paul  takes  this  word  in  the  same  sense  as  stdlogids&mai. 
But  logidsomai  has  the  same  meaning  in  Greek  as  the  Hebrew  word  which  signi- 
fies I  opine,  I  think,  I  judge,  a  sense  which  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Syriac 
version.  The  Syriac  version,  in  fact  (if  indeed  it  be  a  version,  which  is  extreme- 
ly doubtfid,  for  we  neither  know  the  time  when  it  appeared  nor  the  translator, 
and  because  Syriac  was  the  common  language  of  all  the  Apostles),  —  the 
Syriac  version,  I  say,  translates  this  text  of  Faul  by  a  word  which  Tremellius 
explains  very  satisfactorily  by  the  phrase,  We  think  then.  The  word  rahgion, 
in  fact,  which  is  formed  from  the  cognate  verb,  signifies  opinion,  thought ;  and 
as  rahgava  is  used  for  the  will,  it  follows  that  the  word  in  question,  mitrhaginam, 
cannot  signify  anything  but  we  will,  we  think,  we  are  of  opinion. 
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duced  as  the  speaker,  who  reasons  not,  but  by  the  absolute 
authority  of  his  nature  decrees.  The  calling  of  the  prophets 
did  not  consist  with  reasoning ;  for  whosoever  attempts  to 
confirm  dogmatic  decisions  by  reasoning,  in  so  doing  submits 
them  to  the  arbitrament  of  every  one.  And  this  Paul  by  his 
reasonings  does  in  fact;  for  he  says  to  the  Corinthians  (2 
x.  15),  "I  speak  to  you  as  men  of  understanding,  judge  ye 
what  I  say."  The  prophets,  however,  did  not  apprehend  the 
things  they  revealed  by  their  natural  powers,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  force  of  their  understanding,  as  I  have  shown  in 
Chapter  I.  And  although  in  the  Pentateuch  we  discover 
certain  conclusions  arrived  at  by  inference,  still,  if  due 
attention  be  given  to  the  passages  where  these  occur,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  cannot  in  any  way  be  taken  as  peremptory 
arguments.  Thus,  when  Moses  says  to  the  Israelites  (Deut. 
xxxi.  27),  "  If  whilst  I  lived  among  you  ye  were  rebellious 
against  God,  much  more  rebellious  will  ye  be  when  I  am. 
dead."  This  is  certainly  not  to  be  understood  as  if  Moses 
by  reasoning  wished  to  satisfy  the  Jews  that  after  his  death 
they  would  necessarily  depart  from  the  worship  of  the  true 
God :  for  the  conclusion  would  be  false,  as  may  be  shown 
from  Scripture,  the  Israelites  having  continued  faithful  to 
Jehovah  during  the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  Elders,  and  later, 
indeed,  during  the  ages  of  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  &c. 
These  words  of  Moses,  consequently,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  moral  locution,  wherein  he  foretells  rhetorically,  and  in 
colours  heightened  by  his  imagination,  the  future  lapse  of  the 
people  from  the  worship  of  the  Lord  God.  The  reason,  how- 
ever, why  I  do  not  say  that  Moses  spoke  the  words  above  quoted 
of  himself,  and  to  make  his  prediction  look  more  probable, 
is  this,  that  in  the  21st  verse  of  the  chapter  just  cited 
we  are  informed  that  God  himself  communicated  the  fact  to 
Moses  in  different  words.  But  there  was  no  need  by  special 
reasons  to  make  the  prediction  and  decree  of  God  more  cer- 
tain to  Moses,  though  there  may  have  been  a  necessity  why 
he  should  more  vividly  picture  the  event  in  his  imagination  ; 
and  this  he  could  do  in  no  better  way  than  by  throwing  into 
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the  future  the  present  rebellions  spirit  of  the  people,  a  spirit 
which  he  had  so  often  experienced  in  times  past.  In  this 
way,  I  apprehend,  are  all  the  arguments  of  Moses  scattered 
through,  the  Pentateuch  to  be  understood ;  they  are  not 
derived  from  the  sanctuary  of  reason,  but  are  mere  modes 
of  expression,  whereby  he  announced  the  decrees  of  God 
more  pointedly,  whilst  he  himself  conceived  them  more 
vividly.  I  would  not,  however,  be  held  to  deny  from  revela- 
tion that  the  prophets  could  show  themselves  possessed  of 
argumentative  powers  ;  I  only  affirm  that  the  more  logically 
they  reason,  the  more  closely  does  the  matter  they  reveal 
assimilate  with  what  is  natural ;  and  it  is  especially  from  the 
absolute  dogmata,  or  decrees,  or  opinions  they  utter  that  the 
prophets  are  to  be  distinguished  as  having  had  supernatural 
knowledge.  Therefore  was  it  that  Moses,  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  never  made  use  of  legitimate  reasoning  ;  whilst  the 
lengthy  arguments  and  deductions  of  Paul,  such  as  are  found 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  can  in  no  way  be  conceived  as 
coming  from  supernatural  inspiration.  The  mode  of  address, 
as  well  as  the  style  of  discussion,  employed  by  the  apostles  in 
their  Epistles,  therefore,  clearly  proves  that  these  were  not 
written  from  revelation  and  by  divine  command,  but  entire- 
ly from  their  own  natural  understanding  and  experience,  and 
that  they  contain  nothing  more  than  fraternal  admonitions 
mixed  with  certain  politenesses  or  urbanities  (which  the  old 
prophetic  authority  utterly  repudiates),  as  where  Paul  applies 
a  little  of  the  unction  of  flattery  to  his  correspondents  :  "  And 
I  myself,"  he  says,  "  am  persuaded  of  you,  my  brethren, 
that  ye  also  are  full  of  goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge," 
&c. ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  excuse  his  own  boldness  in 
writing  to  them  as  he  does  :  "  Nevertheless,  brethren,  I  have 
written  the  more  boldly  unto  you,  in  some  sort  as  putting 
you  in  mind,"  &c.  (vide  Epis.  to  Rom.  xv.  14, 15).  We  may 
besides  infer  so  much,  from  this :  that  we  nowhere  read  of 
the  apostles  being  commanded  to  write,  but  only  to  preach 
wherever  they  went,  and  to  confirm  their  sayings  by  signs ;  for 
the  actual  presence  of  the  apostles  and   the   exhibition  of 
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signs  were  absolutely  necessary  to  convert  the  nations  to  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  to  confirm  them  in  the  faith,  as  Paul 
himself  says  expressly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (i.  11)  : 
"  For  I  long  to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  some 
spiritual  gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be  established." 

But  here  it  may  be  objected,  that  in  the  same  way  we 
may  conclude  the  apostles  did  not  even  preach  as  prophets ; 
for  when  they  went  preaching  here  and  there  they  did  so, 
not  like  the  prophets  of  old,  by  the  express  command  of  God. 
In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  of  Jonah  going  to  Nineveh  to 
preach  or  prophesy,  and  at  the  same  time  of  his  having  been 
sent  expressly  thither,  when  it  would  be  revealed  to  him 
what  he  was  to  say.  So  also  it  is  related  at  great  length  of 
Moses,  how  he  went  into  Egypt  as  the  messenger  of  God, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  what  he  was  to  say  to  the  people  of 
Israel  and  to  Pharaoh,  and  what  signs  and  wonders  he  was 
to  do,  in  order  to  win  them  to  have  faith  in  his  mission. 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  were  all  expressly  ordered  to 
preach  to  the  Israelites.  And  none  of  the  prophets  ever 
preached  anything  which  the  Scripture  does  not  declare  to 
have  been  received  from  God.  But  it  is  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  anything  of 
this  sort,  when  the  apostles  went  preaching  in  different 
places ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  we  find  express  intimation 
of  their  having  themselves  selected  one  place  or  another  as 
the  scene  of  their  labours.  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  so  far 
as  to  quarrel  about  their  helpers,  and  to  part  compairy, 
taking  different  fields  of  operation  from  those  originally 
intended.  "  Barnabas  determined  to  take  with  them  John, 
surnamed  Mark,  but  Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  him 
with  them ;  .  .  .  and  the  contention  was  so  sharp 
between  them  that  they  departed  asunder  one  from  an- 
other" (Acts  xv.  37,  38,  39).  They  sometimes  also  at- 
tempted in  .vain  to  go  where  they  desired,  as  the  same  Paul 
testifies  in  the  13th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  to  the  Romans, 
where  he  says,  "  Oftentimes  I  was  purposed  to  come  to  you, 
but  was  let  hitherto ;"  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  First 
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Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  expresses  himself  thus,  "  As 
touching  our  brother  Apollos,  I  greatly  desired  him  to  come 
unto  you  with  the  brethren,  but  his  will  was  not  at  all  to 
come  at  this  time ;  but  he  will  come  when  he  shall  have 
convenient  time."  From  such  expressions,  from  the  dis- 
cussion between  the  apostles  referred  to,  and  from  the  fact 
that  Scripture  never  testifies  to  any  command  of  God  that 
they  should  go  and  preach  in  this  place  or  in  that,  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  the  old  prophets,  I  must  conclude  that 
the  apostles  preached  and  taught,  not  as  prophets,  but 
simply  as  teachers. 

But  we  readily  solve  this  question  when  we  attend  to 
the  different  vocations  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles. 
The  former  were  not  commanded  to  preach  and  prophesy  to 
all  nations  alike,  but  only  to  some  in  particular,  and  required 
an  especial  mandate  to  each.  But  the  apostles  were  called 
to  preach  to  every  people  without  exception,  and  to  convert 
all  to  the  faith.  Wherever  they  went,  therefore,  they  ful-" 
filled  the  general  command  of  Christ,  nor  was  there  any 
necessity  that  what  they  were  to  preach  should  be  revealed 
to  them  before  proceeding  on  their  mission  ;  even  when 
brought  before  the  judgment-seat  on  account  of  their  teach- 
ing they  were  admonished  to  take  no  thought  of  how  or  what 
they  were  to  speak,  "  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same 
hour  what  ye  shall  speak"  (vide  Matt.  x.  19).  Let  us  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  apostles  received  those  things  only 
by  special  revelation  which  they  preached  at  once  viva  voce 
and  confirmed  by  miracles  (see  what  has  been  said  in  the 
beginning  of  Chapter  II.)  ;  but  that  what  they  taught  in 
writing  or  by  word  of  mouth  without  sign  or  miracle  as 
witness  to  their  mission,  was  taught  of  their  own  natural 
knowledge  (vide  1  Cor.  xiv.  6) ;  nor  do  we  hesitate  at  all  in 
this  conclusion  ;  for  all  the  Epistles  begin  with  a  testimony 
to  the  apostolate  of  the  writer,  and,  as  I  shall  immediate^ 
show,  to  the  apostles  was  given,  not  only  the  power  to 
prophesy,  but  also  the  authority  to  teach.  For  this  reason 
let  us  admit  that  as  apostles  they  wrote  their  Epistles,  and 
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therefore  presented  the  credentials  of  their  apostolate  to  those 
whom  they  addressed ;  perhaps,  too,  that  they  might  the 
more  readily  conciliate  the  reader's  favour,  and  arouse  his 
attention,  they  desired  above  all  things  to  testify  that  they 
were  the  same  men  who  had  made  themselves  known  to  the 
faithful  by  their  preaching,  and  had  shown  by  many  a 
wonderful  sign  that  they  taught  true  piety  and  the  way  of 
eternal  life.  For  whatever  I  find  in  these  Epistles  concern- 
ing the  calling  of  the  apostles,  and  the  holy  and  divine 
spirit  which  animated  them,  I  see  refers  to  their  discourses  ; 
with  the  exception  always  of  those  places  in  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  taken  as  synonymous  with  a 
mind  at  ease,  happy,  and  dedicated  to  God  (on  which  topics 
see  what  has  been  said  in  Chapter  I.) ;  for  example,  where 
Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (vii.  40)  says, 
"  But  she  is  happier  after  my  judgment,  if  she  so  abide,  and 
I  think  also  that  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God  ;"  here  the  context 
plainly  shows  that  the  'apostle  by  Spirit  of  God  means 
his  own  mental  state,  as  if  he  had  said,  "  The  widow  who 
wills  not  to  marry  a  second  time  is  happy  according  to  my 
view,  who  live  a  bachelor,  and  esteem  myself  happy."  There 
are  other  passages  of  the  same  kind  which  I  think  it  super- 
fluous to  cite  in  this  place. 

Since,  then,  we  conclude  that  the  Epistles  were  written 
with  the  aid  of  natural  light  alone,  we  have  still  to  inquire 
how  the  apostles  were  in  a  condition  to  teach  of  natural 
knowledge  things  that  transcend  it.  But  if  attention  be 
paid  to  what  is  advanced  in  Chapter  VII.  of  this  work,  we 
shall  find  no  difficulty  in  settling  this  point.  For  although 
the  things  contained  in  Scripture  often  greatly  exceed  our 
power  of  comprehension,  we  can  still  securely  speak  con- 
cerning them,  provided  we  admit  no  other  principles  of 
interpretation  besides  those  which  are  derived  from  Scripture 
itself;  and  it  was  in  this  very  way  that  the  apostles  were 
wont,  from  the  things  which  they  saw,  heard,  and  received 
by  revelation,  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  which  at  fitting  times 
they  communicated  to  the  people.     Then,  although  religion, 
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as  it  was  preached  by  the  apostles,  in.  simple  narratives  of 
the  history  of  Christ,  does  not  fall  under  the  domain  of 
reason  proper,  its  sum  and  substance  consisting  mainly  in 
moral  precepts,  like  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  readily  apprehended  by  the  natural 
powers.  And,  again,  the  apostles  did  not  require  super- 
natural light  so  to  accommodate  to  vulgar  capacity  the 
religion  they  had  already  confirmed  by  miracles  as  to  make 
it  willingly  received  by  all ;  nor  did  they  require  anything 
of  the  kind  to  enable  them  each  in  the  way  he  judged  best 
to  admonish  mankind  of  their  duties,  which  indeed  was  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  Epistles. 

And  here  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  apostles 
received  not  only  the  power  of  preaching  the  history  of 
Christ  as  prophets,  i.  e.  of  confirming  their  teaching  by 
miracles,  but  also  authority  to  inculcate  what  they  taught  in 
such  ways  as  to  each  seemed  best,  in  order  to  confirm  their 
converts  in  piety  and  virtue.  Both  of  these  gifts  are  clearly 
indicated  by  Paul  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (i. 
11),  when  he  says,  "  Whereunto  I  am  appointed  a  preacher, 
and  an  apostle,  and  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  ;"  and  again,  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  same  (i.  7),  "  Whereunto  I  am 
ordained  a  preacher  and  an  apostle  (I  speak  the  truth  in 
Christ,  and  lie  not),  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  in  faith  and 
verity."  These  passages,  I  say,  clearly  indicate  both  kinds  of 
authority :  that  of  the  apostle  and  that  of  the  teacher ;  and  in 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (verse  8th)  we  have  a  further  assur- 
ance of  the  authority  he  has  to  admonish  whosoever  and 
whensoever  he  pleases,  for  he  says,  "  Wherefore,  though  I 
might  be  much  bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which  is  con- 
veniqnt,  yet  for  love's  sake,"  &c.  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  had  Paul  received  the  command  of  God  to  proceed  as 
prophet,  and  as  prophet  to  teach,  then  would  he  not  have 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  change  God's  commandments  into 
entreaties.  Wherefore  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that 
when  he  speaks  of  the  liberty  of  admonishing  he  speaks  as  a 
teacher  and  not  as  a  prophet. 

15 
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Still  it  does  not  follow  with  sufficient  clearness  that  the 
apostles  were  at  liberty  to  choose  the  mode  of  teaching 
which  each  of  them  thought  the  best,  but  merely  that  they 
were  not  prophets  only,  but  also  teachers  in  virtue  of  their 
office  of  apostles, — unless,  indeed,  we  call  in  reason  to  our  aid, 
and  declare  that  he  who  has  the  authority  to  teach  has  also 
the  authority  of  choosing  the  manner  of  teaching  he  prefers. 
But  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  explain  the  whole  subject 
from  Scripture,  from  which  indeed  it  clearly  appears  that 
each  of  the  apostles  chose  his  own  way  of  teaching.  Thus 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  says  (xv.  20),  "  Anxiously 
striving  to  preach  not  where  the  name  of  Christ  was  in- 
voked, lest  I  should  build  on  a  another's  foundation  [alienum 
fundamentum)."*  Had  all  the  apostles,  however,  followed 
the  same  manner  of  preaching,  and  built  up  the  Christian 
religion  on  the  same  foundation,  Paul  would  have  had  no 
reason  to  speak  of  the  foundations  of  another  apostle  as 
strange  or  foreign  {alienum),  inasmuch  as  they  would  have 
been  the  same  as  his  own.  But  as  he  uses  the  word  strange 
we  must  needs  conclude  that  each  of  the  apostles  raised  his 
religious  superstructure  on  a  different  foundation  ;  and  that 
they  in  their  capacity  of  doctors  or  teachers  were  affected  in 
the  same  way  as  doctors  or  teachers  in  the  world  at  large, 
each  of  whom  has  his  own  method  of  teaching,  which  he 
always  prefers  when  instructing  the  uneducated,  or  those  who 
have  not  begun  to  study  the  arts  and  sciences  (not  even  the 
mathematics,  of  the  truth  of  which  no  one  doubts)  under 
any  one  else.  And  then,  in  perusing  the  Epistles  with  some 
attention,  we  see  that  the  apostles  agree  sufficiently  as  to  the 
substance  of  their  religion,  but  differ  considerably  as  to  the 
fundamentals.  For  Paul,  to  confirm  the  brethren  in  the 
faith,  and  to  show  them  that  salvation  depends  on  the  grace 
of  God  alone,  taught  that  no  one  could  be  glorified  because 
of  his  works,  that  no  one  could  be  justified  by  his  good  deeds, 
but  only  because  of  his  faith,  (Epist.  to  Rom.  iii.  27,  28). 

*  The  version  of  Spinoza  is  followed  here.  The  English  version  could  only 
by  a  kind  of  force  be  made  to  furnish  a  text  to  our  author's  immediate  remarks. 
— Ed. 
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Still  more  in  the  same  direction  is  implied  in  the  whole  of 
St  Paul's  doctrine  of  election  or  predestination.  But  James, 
on  the  other  hand,  teaches  that  justification  is  of  good  works, 
and  not  of  faith  alone  (Epist.  gen.  of  James  ii.  24) ;  and,  cast- 
ing aside  all  those  reasonings  and  disputations  of  Paul, 
he  declares  that  the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  a  few  simple 
elements.  And  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  from  this 
diversity  of  foundation  selected  by  each  of  the  apostles  for 
his  religious  edifice,  endless  disputes  and  schisms  arose, 
whereby  the  Church,  even  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  was 
sorely  shaken,  and  by  which  it  will  continue  to  be  torn  to 
the  end  of  time,  till  such  time,  at  all  events,  as  religion, 
separated  from  theological  and  philosophical  speculations,  is 
reduced  to  the  few  simple  doctrinal  truths  which  Christ 
taught  to  his  disciples.  Such  a  thing,  however,  was  im- 
possible to  the  apostles,  because  the  gospel  was  still  unknown 
to  the  world  ;*  and  so,  lest  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines 
should  shock  the  ears  of  the  multitude  too  much,  they  did 
what  they  could  to  accommodate  their  teaching  to  the  genius 
of  their  age,  and  built  upon  the  foundations  then  best  known 
and  most  commonly  admitted  (vide  1  Cor.  ix.  19,  20).  We 
therefore  see  none  of  the  apostles  philosophizing  to  the  same 
extent  as  Paul,  whose  vocation  it  was  to  preach  to  such 
nations  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  more  or  less 
familiar  with  philosophy  ;  whilst  the  other  apostles,  who 
preached  to  the  Jews,  contemners  of  philosophy,  accom- 
modated themselves  to  their  state  and  temper,  and  taught 
religion  stripped  of  all  philosophical  speculation  (vide  Epist. 
to  Gal.  ii.  11),  &c.  How  happy  would  our  own  age  be,  could 
we  see  religion  freed  from  every  kind  of  superstition ! 

*  The  earliest  in  point  of  time  of  the  Xew  Testament  writings  are  some  of 
the  Epistles.  The  Gospels  are  long  posterior  in  date  to  these — 60,  perhaps  100, 
years,  or  more ;  the  three  first  probably  different  versions  of  one  original,  the 
fourth  derived  from  other  sources,  and  the  composition  of  a  Platonist. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE  TRUE  COVENANT  OF  THE  DIVINE  LAW  ;  WHY  THE 
SCRIPTURES  ARE  CALLED  SACRED,  AND  WHY  THEY  ARE  SAID 
TO  BE  THE  WORD  OF  GOD.  THE  HEBREW  SCRIPTURES,  IN  SO 
FAR  AS  THEY  CONTAIN  THE  WORD  OF  GOD,  HAVE  COME  DOWN 
TO    US   UNCORRUPTED. 

They  who  hold  the  Bible  as  it  is,  to  be  the  hand-writing 
of  God,  sent  from  heaven  to  man,  will  doubtless  exclaim 
that  I  am  guilty  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  con- 
cluding that  it  is  in  parts  imperfect,  corrupt,  erroneous,  and 
inconsistent  with  itself;  that  we  have  but  fragments  of  a 
much  greater  mass  of  hieratic  writings  ;  and  finally,  that  the 
original  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  the  Jews  has 
perished.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think,  if  these  persons  will  only 
consider  the  subject  calmly,  that  they  will  cease  from  their 
clamour.  For  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  declarations  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles  alike  proclaim  that  the  eternal  word 
and  covenant  of  God — The  True  Religion — is  divinely 
inscribed  on  the  heart  and  mind  of  man,  and  that  this  is  the 
true  covenant,  this  the  bond  on  which  God  has  set  his  seal 
and  impressed  the  idea  or  likeness  of  his  divinity. 

Religion  was  delivered  to  the  first  Jews  as  a  written  law, 
because  in  those  early  times  they  were  treated  as  children. 
Both  Moses  and  subsequently  Jeremiah,  however,  foretold  to 
them  a  time  to  come  when  God  would  write  his  laws  in  their 
hearts  (Deut.  xxx.  6  ;  Jeremiah  xxxi.  33).    The  Jews  there- 
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fore,  and  especially  the  Saddueees,  were  the  only  parties  truly 
interested  in  contending  for  the  law  inscribed  on  tables  of 
stone ;  they  who  have  the  law  written  in  their  hearts  and 
minds  are  nowise  interested  in  the  dispute.  Whoever  duly 
considers  this  will  find  nothing  in  what  precedes  that  is 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  God  or  true  religion,  or  that  tends 
in  any  way  to  weaken  its  hold  upon  man ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  find  nothing  that  does  not  rather  strengthen  true 
piety ;  as  indeed  has  already  been  shown  at  the  close  of 
Chapter  X.  "Were  this  not  so,  I  should  have  determined  to 
hold  my  tongue;  yea,  to  escape  difficulties,  I  should  have 
preferred  admitting  that  all  sorts  of  unfathomable  mysteries 
were  locked  up  in  Scripture.  But  as  from  such  concessions 
superstitions  the  most  intolerable  and  other  grave  incon- 
veniences have  arisen,  of  which  I  have  made  mention  in  my 
introduction  to  Chap.  VII.,  I  have  thought  that  I  could  by 
no  means  keep  silence.  Religion  requires  no  superstitious 
trappings,  but  is  much  rather  shorn  of  its  native  beauty 
when  meretriciously  tricked  out. 

[  It  may  still  be  said,  however,  that  though  the  divine  law 
be  written  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  man,  Scripture  is  never- 
theless the  word  of  God  ;  and  so  that  it  is  no  more  admissi- 
ble to  say  of  Scripture,  than  it  were  of  the  very  word  of  God, 
that  it  is  imperfect  and  corrupt.  Now  for  my  part,  I  rather 
fear  that  they  who  speak  in  this  way  incline  to  set  them- 
selves up  for  saints,  and  to  turn  religion  into  superstition, 
nay,  that  they  come  at  length  to  fall  down  and  worship  an  idol 
composed  of  ink  and  paper  for  the  true  word  of  God.  Of  this 
1  feel  assured,  that  I  have  said  nothing  unbecoming  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  word  of  God ;  that 
I  have  advanced  no  proposition  which  I  have  not  been  pre- 
pared to  support  by  the  most  cogent  reasons  ;  and  I  can 
therefore  positively  affirm  that  I  have  uttered  no  word  that 
is  irreverent,  or  has  even  a  smack  of  impiety.  I  own,  indeed, 
that  some  profane  persons,  to  whom  religion  is  a  load,  may 
pretend  to  derive  a  license  for  their  irregular  lives  from  my 
observations,  and  thence  conclude  that  the  Scriptures   are 
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everywhere  and  alike  corrupt  and  imperfect,  and  are  there- 
fore of  no  authority  in  the  conduct  of  life.  It  is  impossible 
in  any  contingency  to  escape  false  inferences ;  according  to 
the  proverb  that  nothing  however  right  can  be  said  but  it 
may  be  twisted  to  wrong  by  an  evil  construction  ;  and  they 
who  are  disposed  to  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures  are  never 
at  a  loss  to  find  an  excuse  for  their  doings.  It  is,  indeed, 
distressing  to  believe  that  they  who  formerly  held  the 
originals  of  our  sacred  writings  in  their  hands,  who  had  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  in  their  keeping,  the  very  prophets  and 
apostles  of  old,  were  no  more  trustworthy  than  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  all,  Jews  as  well  as 
Gentiles,  were  always  found  alike  :§  true  virtue  has  in  all 
ages  been  extremely  rare.  To  remove  scruples,  however,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  show,  1st,  in  what  sense  Scripture  as  a 
dumb  thing  can  be  called  sacred  and  divine ;  2nd,  what 
that  is  contained  therein  is  truly  word  of  God,  and  not 
comprised  in  any,  set  number  of  books  ;  and,  lastly,  I  shall 
show  that  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
necessary  to  obedience  and  salvation,  cannot  have  been  cor- 
rupted. These  points  established,  every  one  will  be  able  to 
see  that  I  have  said  nothing  against  the  word  of  God,  and 
nowhere  given  scope  or  license  for  impiety. 

That  which  is  intended  for  piety  and  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion is  called  sacred  and  divine  ;  but  it  is  so  only  so  long  as 
men  use  it  reverently :  devoted  to  impious  purposes,  that 
which  was  before  sacred  and  divine  forthwith  becomes  pro- 
fane and  accursed.  For  example,  a  certain  place  was  by  the 
patriarch  Jacob  called  Beth  El,  the  house  of  God,  because 
there  he  worshipped  God  revealed  to  him ;  but  by  the  pro- 
phets the  very  same  place  was  called  Beth-aven,  the  house  of 
iniquity,  because  there  the  Israelites,  at  the  command  of 
Jeroboam,  were  wont  to  sacrifice  to  idols  (Amos  v.  5, 
and  Hosea  x.  5).  This  other  example  shows  the  same 
thing  very  clearly :  words  have  a  certain  signification  by  use 
and  wont,  and  if  they  are  so  arranged  according  to  their 
familiar  uses  as  that  men  in  reading  them  arc  moved  to 
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devotion,  then  will  these  words  be  sacred,  as  will  a  book 
written  with  words  so  disposed.  But  if  these  words  fall  into 
disuse  by  the  lapse  of  time,  so  as  at  length  to  convey  no 
meaning  to  the  reader,  or  the  book  they  compose  falls  into 
almost  entire  disuse,  either  through  malevolence  or  because 
it  is  no  longer  wanted,  then  will  the  words  and  the  book  be 
useless,  and  have  no  sanctity.  Lastly,  if  the  same  words  are 
otherwise  disposed,  or  if  by  usage  they  have  come  to  bear 
another  and  a  contrary  meaning,  then  will  the  words  and 
the  book,  which  before  were  sacred,  become  impure  and  pro- 
fane. From  which  it  follows  that  nothing  beyond  the  mind 
absolutely,  or  in  respect  of  itself  only,  is  either  pure  or  im- 
pure, sacred  or  profane.  This  proposition  is  illustrated  by 
many  parts  of  Scripture.  To  quote  one  or  two :  Jeremiah 
(vii.  4)  says  that  the  Jews  of  his  times  falsely  called  the  temple 
of  Solomon  the  temple  of  God  ;  for,  he  proceeds  to  explain, 
the  title  "  temple  of  God  "  could  only  be  properly  applied 
so  long  as  it  was  entered  by  men  who  worshipped  him  in  truth, 
and  who  did  justly ;  but  frequented  by  homicides,  idolaters, 
and  other  wicked  persons,  then  was  it  rather  a  den  of  trans- 
gressors. Scripture  nowhere  informs  us  as  to  what  became 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  I  have  often  wondered 
at ;  this  only  seems  certain,  that  it  perished,  or  was  con- 
sumed with  the  temple,  although  there  was  nothing  held  so 
sacred  or  so  much  reverenced  by  the  Jews.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  Scripture  also  is  sacred,  and  its  doctrines  are  divine, 
so  long  only  as  it  moves  mankind  to  piety  towards  God ;  but 
if  it  comes  to  be  almost  entirely  neglected,  as  it  was  at  one 
time  by  the  Jews,  it  is  nothing  more  than  ink  and  paper ;  it 
may  then  indeed  be  profane,  and  obnoxious  to  corruption; 
and  if  under  such  circumstances  it  is  corrupted  or  perishes, 
it  is  a  false  phrase  to  say  that  it  is  the  word  of  God  which 
is  corrupted  or  perishes  :  in  the  neglect  of  its  precepts  it  has 
ceased  to  these  men  to  be  the  word  of  God,  even  as  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  it  was  incorrect  to  Say  that  the  building 
which  perished  in  the  flames  was  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 
Thus  therefore  does  he  address  the  transgressors  of  his  day  : 
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"  Wherefore  do  ye  say,  We  are  skilful,  or  that  the  law  of 
God  is  with  us  ?  In  vain  was  the  law  set  forth,  in  vain  the 
pen  of  the  scribe  ! "  that  is  to  say :  you  deceive  yourselves, 
though  the  Scriptures  be  among  you,  when  you  say  you  have 
the  law  of  God,  after  having   roused   his  wrath  by  your 
wickedness.     So  also,  when  Moses  broke  the  first  tables  of 
the  law,  he  by  no  means  cast  the  word  of  God  from  his 
hands  in  anger,  for  who  can  imagine  this  of  Moses,  or  be- 
lieve it  possible  as  regards  the  law  of  God  ?  but  merely  the 
stone  tables,  which,  although  sacred  before,  because  on  them 
was  inscribed  the  covenant  whereby  the  Jews  were  bound  in 
obedience  to  Jehovah,  nevertheless  lost  all  sanctity  after  the 
people  had  violated  the  compact  by  worshipping  a  calf.     In 
the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  tables  of  the 
second  covenant,  as  well  as  the  ark  of  the  sanctuary,  could 
be  said  to  perish.     It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  the 
original  writings  of  Moses  are  no  longer  extant,  nor  that  the 
Scriptures  we  possess,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  preceding 
chapters,  should  only  have  reached  us  in  the  state  we  find 
them,   when  the  original  of  the  divine  covenant,  the  most 
sacred  of  all  things,  has  totally  perished.     Let  them  cease, 
then,  to  accuse  us  of  impiety,  who  have  not  breathed  a  mur- 
mur against  the  word  of  God,  who  have  been  most  careful 
not  to  alter  or  corrupt  it ;  let  them  rather  turn  their  anger, 
righteous,  if  anger  ever  can  be  righteous,  against  the  an- 
cients, whose  wickedness  and  neglect  profaned  the  ark,  the 
temple,  the  law  of  God,  and  subjected  the  sacred  things  con- 
fided to  them  to  change  and  corruption.     If,  finally,  in  con- 
sonance with  what  is  said  in   the   Second   Epistle   to   the 
Corinthians  (iii.  3),  they  desire  to  be  "  declared  the  epistle 
of  Christ,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  spirit  of  the 
living  God  ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshy  tables  of  the 
heart,"  let  them  cease  to  worship  the  letter,  which  kills,  and 
show  themselves  more  eager  after  the  spirit,  which  gives  life 
everlasting. 

I  have  thus,  I  think,  sufficiently  explained  in  what  sense 
Scripture  is  to  be  held  sacred  and  divine.     But  I  have  still 
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to  show  what  is  properly  to  be-  understood  by  the  Hebrew 
phrase  Dabar  Jehovah,  translated,  word  of  God,  or  word  of 
the  Lord.  The  word  dabar  has,  however,  several  significa- 
tions besides  word;  it  means  discourse,  edict,  and  thing. 
We  have  already  shown  in  Chap.  I.  how  in  Hebrew  a  thing  is 
said  to  be  of  God,  or  is.  referred  to  God,  and  from  this  it  will 
easily  be  understood  what  is  intended  in  Scripture,  when 
the  words,  the  sayings,  the  commands  of  God  are  mentioned. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been 
said  on  this  point ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  recur  to  what 
has  been  advanced  in  Chap.  III.  on  Miracles.  It  will  be 
enough  here  to  recall  the  matter  to  the  reader's  attention,  in 
order  that  what  I  am  now  about  to  say  may  be  the  better 
understood ;  namely,  that  the  expression  word  of  God,  when 
any  subject  is  matter  of  discourse  other  than  God  himself, 
properly  signifies  that  divine  law  of  which  we  have  spoken 
particularly  in  Chap.  I Y. ;  in  other  words,  that  universal  or 
truly  Catholic  religion,  proper  to  the  whole  human  family, 
of  which  Isaiah  speaks  (ch.  i.  16  et  seq.),  which  he  says  con- 
sists not  in  ceremonies,  but  in  charity  and  holiness  of  life 
an^  mind,  and  which  he  entitles  indifferently  word  and  law 
of  God.  The  expression  word  of  God,  again,  is  used  meta- 
phorically for  the  order  of  nature  and  fate,  or  necessary 
sequence  in  creation  (which,  in  fact,  depends  on  and  follows 
the  eternal  decrees  of  the  divine  nature) ;  and  especially  for 
so  much  of  this  order  and  succession  as  the  prophets  foresaw, 
and  this  because  they  did  not  perceive  future  events  as  the 
effects  of  natural  causes,  but  as  the  special  behests  or  decrees 
of  God.  Further,  the  phrase  is  employed  for  the  command 
of  a  prophet,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  conceived  in  virtue  of 
his  peculiar  prophetic  power,  and  not  by  the  force  of  his 
natural  understanding,  and  this  happened  especially  from 
the  prophets  having  been  accustomed  to  regard  God  as  a 
law-giver,  as  has  been  shown  in  Chap.  IY.  Scripture  con- 
sequently is  entitled  Law  of  God,  from  these  three  causes : 
1st,  because  it  teaches  absolute  religion,  of  which  the  ever- 
lasting God  is  the  author  ;  2nd,  because  it  relates  predictions 
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of  future  events  as  decrees  of  God ;  3rd,  because  they  who 
were  its  authors  mostly  taught  in  virtue  of  a  certain  peculiar 
gift,  not  in  virtue  of  their  natural  understanding,  and  com- 
monly introduced  God  as  the  utterer  of  their  revelations. 
And  although  there  are  many  other  things  in  Scripture 
which  are  mere  matter  of  history,  and  conceptions  of  our 
common  natural  capacity,  still  the  title  is  derived  from  the 
preponderating  characteristic  of  the  Bible  writings.  In  this 
way  do  we  readily  perceive  how  God  is  to  be  understood  as 
the  author  of  the  Bible.  It  is  because  of  the  absolute 
religion  which  is  taught  therein,  not  because  it  is  a  collection 
of  books  which  God  desired  to  communicate  or  did  verbally 
communicate  to  man.  Thus  also  do  we  understand  why  the 
Bible  is  divided  into  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, because  of  the  prophets  having  been  accustomed  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ  to  preach  religion  to  the  Jews  as 
the  law  of  their  native  country,  and  in  virtue  of  a  covenant 
made  in  the  time  of  Moses.  After  the  appearance  of  Christ  in 
the  world,  however,  the  apostles  preached  religion  as  an 
universal  law  to  all  mankind,  and  in  virtue  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ  alone.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  there  is  any 
diversity  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
nor  that  they  are  the  instruments  •  of  two  special  covenants  ; 
nor,  finally,  that  the  universal  religion,  which  is  also  the 
most  natural  religion,  is  anything  new,  save  and  except  to 
those  who  knew  it  not  before.  "  It  was  in  the  world,"  says 
John  the  Evangelist  (i.  10),  "  and  the  world  knew  it  not." 

Though  we  had  fewer  books,  then,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  than  we  possess,  we  should  not  therefore  be 
without  the  word  of  God,  by  which,  as  already  said,  we  un- 
derstand the  true  or  absolute  religion  ;  even  as  we  do  not  think 
that  we  are  without  God's  blessed  word  because  we  are  without 
many  other  most  precious  writings,  such  as  "  The  Book  of 
the  Law,"  which  was  wont  to  be  religiously  preserved  in  the 
temple  as  the  instrument  of  the  covenant  between  God  and 
the  Jews,  to  say  nothing  of  the  "  Book  of  the' Wars,"  "  The 
Chronologies,"  and   many   more,  from   which   those  books 
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which  we  now  possess,  and  which  compose  the  Old  Testament, 
were  extracted  and  put  together.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
many  other  considerations  :  1st,  Because  the  books  of  both 
the  Testaments  were  not  written  by  an  express  command  for 
all  ages  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  but  fortuitously,  as  it 
were,  for  certain  individuals,  and  as  the  time  and  their  pecu- 
liar mental  constitution  required.  This  is  plainly  indicated 
by  the  vocation  of  the  prophets,  who  were  called  to  admonish 
the  wicked  of  their  age  ;  so  is  it  also  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
apostles.  2nd,  Because  it  is  one  thing  to  understand  Scrip- 
ture and  the  minds  of  the  prophets,  and  another  to  compre- 
hend the  mind  of  God,  i.  e.  to  comprehend  the  very  truth  of 
a  thing  in  itself,  as  follows  from  what  has  already  been  said 
in  Chap.  II.,  which  treats  of  The  Prophet.  The  same  distinc- 
tion we  have  shown  requires  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
narratives  and  the  miracles  (vide  Chapter  VI.) ;  but  no  such 
thing  can  be  said  of  the  parts  in  which  true  religion  and 
true  virtue  are  discussed.  3rd,  Because  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  a  selection  from  among  a  great  number, 
and  were  finally  put  together  and  approved  by  a  council  of 
Pharisees,  as  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  X.  The  books  of  the 
present  New  Testament,  in  like  manner,  were  assumed  into  the 
Canon  by  certain  councils,  by  whose  decrees,  also,  numerous 
other  books  were  rejected  as  spurious,  which  were  neverthe- 
less held  sacred  by  many.  The  members  of  these  councils, 
however,  were  not  prophets,  but  merely  doctors  and  learned 
persons,  though  it  is  proper  to  admit  that  they  had  the 
word  of  God  as  a  standard  in  making  their  selection  :  before 
approving  the  books  they  chose  they  necessarily  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  word  of  God.  4th,  Because  the  apostles 
wrote  not  as  prophets,  but  as  teachers,  and  chose  their  own 
mode  of  teaching,  having  regard  doubtless  to  the  state  and 
capacity  of  those  they  were  called  upon  to  instruct ;  whence 
it  follows  that  there  must  be  many  things  in  the  writings  of 
the  apostles  which,  as  regards  religion,  might  be  dispensed 
with.  5th,  Because,  lastly,  we  have  four  evangelists  in  the 
New  Testaments.     And  who  can  believe  that  God  desired  to 
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narrate  and  in  writing  to  communicate  to  man  the  history  of 
Christ  four  several  times  ?  And  although  some  things  are 
contained  in  one  Gospel  which  are  not  in  another,  and  one 
often  aids  in  understanding  another,  we  are  not  therefore  to 
conclude  that  everything  in  the  four  Evangels  is  needful  to 
be  known,  and  that  God  elected  four  different  men  to  write 
distinct  narratives  in  order  that  the  history  of  Christ  might  be 
better  understood.  The  several  evangelists  seem  to  have 
preached  their  Gospel  in  different  places,  and  each  to  have 
written  what  he  had  preached  in  a  simple  style,  that  he 
might  himself  relate  the  history  of  Christ,  and  not  with  any 
view  to  explaining  the  narratives  of  the  others.  If,  indeed,  by 
the  mutual  collation  of  the  four  Gospels  we  do  come  to  under- 
stand some  passages  better  than  we  did  before,  this  is  rather 
fortuitous  than  necessary,  and  occurs  in  respect  of  a  few 
passages  only,  which,  had  they  remained  obscure  or  unin- 
telligible, the  history  would  still  have  been  equally  per- 
spicuous, and  mankind  not  the  less  instructed. 

Thus  do  we  show  that  Scripture  can  properly  be  called 
the  word  of  God  in  respect  of  the  absolute  religion,  of  the 
universal  divine  law  alone  which  it  proclaims.  But  we 
have  now  to  show  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  word  of  God, 
Scripture  is  neither  mendacious,  nor  imperfect,  nor  corrupt. 
Now  I  call  that  mendacious,  corrupt,  and  imperfect,  which  in 
writing  and  construction  is  so  faulty  that  the  sense  is  by  no 
means  to  be  made  out  by  taking  the  language  in  any  of  its 
accredited  significations,  or  when  the  meaning  is  not  to  be 
had  from  the  text  alone ;  for  I  would  not  be  supposed  to 
affirm  that  Scripture,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  the  divine  law, 
always  makes  use  of  the  same  literal  apices,  of  the  same  letters, 
and,  finally,  of  the  same  words  (matters  which  I  leave  to  the 
Masoretes  and  those  who  superstitiously  worship  the  letter  of 
Scripture),  but  only  that  the  sense,  in  regard  to  which  alone 
can  any  writing  be  spoken  of  as  divine,  has  come  down  to  us 
uncorruptcd,  although  the  words  in  which  it  was  originally 
embodied  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  altered  many  times. 
This,  as  has  been  said,  takes  away  nothing  from  the  divine- 
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ness  of  Scripture;  for  it  would  have  been  equally  divine 
had  it  been  written  in  other  words  or  in  another  language. 
That  in  this  sense  we  have  received  the  divine  law  un- 
corrupted,  no  one,  I  think,  can  doubt.  For  from  Scripture 
we  learn,  without  any  kind  of  difficulty  or  ambiguity,  that 
its  sum  is  this, — to  love  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves.  Now  there  can  be  no  error  here.  This  is  no 
sentence  set  down  by  a  hasty  and  careless  pen  ;  and  did 
Scripture  elsewhere  teach  aught  different,  it  were  necessarily 
to  be  regarded  as  corrupt ;  for  divine  and  neighbourly  love 
is  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and  this  ignored,  the  whole 
fabric  falls  to  pieces.  Such  Scriptures  would  not  be  those 
of  which  we  make  question  here,  but  a  totally  different  pro- 
duction. 

It  remains  established  therefore  that  Scripture  has  always 
taught  this  doctrine,  and  that  here  no  error  has  crept  in  to 
corrupt  the  sense  of  the  text.  Such  a  thing  would  have  been 
immediately  apparent  to  all ;  nor  could  any  attempt  even 
have  been  made  to  alter  the  sense  without  detection.  Since, 
then,  this  fundamental  principle  is  to  be  held  established,  it 
follows  of  necessify  that  all  which  rests  on  it  or  which  with- 
out dissidence  flows  from  it,  is  also  to  be  held  fundamental 
and  assured  ; — such  as  that  God  exists  ;  that  he  is  omniscient, 
foreseeing  all ;  that  he  is  omnipotent ;  and  that  in  virtue 
of  his  eternal  decree  it  is  well  with  the  good  but  ill  with  the 
wicked,  and  that  our  salvation  depends  on  his  grace  alone. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  teaching  of  the  whole  of  Scripture ; 
otherwise  everything  else  it  contains  were  vain  and  without 
significance.  Nor  are  the  other  moral  precepts  of  Holy  Writ 
to  be  regarded  as  less  free  from  taint,  seeing  that  they  all 
obviously  rest  on  the  broad  foundation  of  love  of  God  and 
love  of  our  neighbour.  The  commands  to  do  justly,  to  suc- 
cour and  assist  the  poor  and  oppressed,  to  do  no  murder,  not 
to  commit  adultery,  not  to  covet  our  neighbour's  goods,  &c, 
— these  are  precepts  which  the  wickedness  of  man  could 
never  corrupt,  and  of  which  no  length  of  time  can  lessen  the 
excellence.     Anything  fallen  away  or  taken  away  from  such 
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precepts  would  again  immediately  spring  up  or  be  supplied 
from  the  universal  foundation  on  which  they  all  rest,  and 
especially  from  that  precept  of  Charity  which  is  every- 
where so  strongly  insisted  on  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testament.*  Add,  that  though  there  is  no  crime  the 
most  heinous  which  has  not  been  committed  by  man,  still 
there  is  no  one  who,  to  excuse  his  guilt,  has  attempted  to 
destroy  the  laws,  or  to  present  as  an  eternal  and  wholesome 
precept  that  which  is  impious  and  pernicious.  For  we  see 
mankind  so  constituted  by  nature,  that  no  one — be  he  king 
or  be  he  subject — ever  does  any  baseness,  but  he  tries  to  sur- 
round his  deed  with  such  circumstances  and  excuses  as  tend 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  has  done  nothing  against  justice 
and  propriety. 

Let  us  conclude,  therefore,  absolutely  that  the  whole  of 
the  universal  divine  law  which  Scripture  teaches  has  come 
down  to  us  in  its  original,  genuine,  and  uncorrupted  state. 
Besides  this,  however,  there  are  other  things  which  we  can- 
not doubt  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  perfect  good  faith. 
Under  this  head  I  class  the  ground- work  of.  the  Scripture 
histories,  these  having  been  familiarly  known  to  all.  The 
common  people  of  the  Jews  in  former  ages  were  wont  to 
sing  the  antiquities  of  their  nation  in  their  psalms.  The 
heads  of  the  things  done  by  Christ,  and  the  story  of  his 
passion,  were  also  speedily  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  unless 
the  majority  of  the  people  had  come  to  such  an  understand- 
ing, which  is  a  thing  incredible,  that  the  grand  facts  of 
this  history  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  in  another 
shape  than  that  in  which  fhej  were  first  made  known. 
Whatever,  therefore,  is  suspicious  in  Scripture,  or  incorrect, 
or  false,  can  only  be  so  as  regards  the  other  matters  of  which 

*  "  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not 
charity,"  says  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiii.),  "I  am  become  as  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand 
all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge ;  and  tbough  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing." — Ed. 
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it  treats,  viz.  the  circumstances  of  this  or  that  narrative, 
prophecy,  or  miracle  ;  in  narratives  calculated  to  arouse  the 
devotional  feelings  of  the  people,  or  to  disconcert  the  philo- 
sophers ;  or,  lastly,  in  speculative  matters,  after  they  had 
begun  to  be  introduced  into  religious  discussions  by  schis- 
matics, in  order  that  each  might  find  support  for  his  own 
conceits  in  Holy  Writ.  But  it  matters  little  to  the  soul's  state 
whether  such  things  are  in  great  or  in  small  measure.  This 
I  shall  proceed  to  show  in  the  next  chapter,  although  I 
believe,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  as  well  as  from  Chap- 
ter II.,  that  it  has  been  already  demonstrated. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SCRIPTURE  TEACHES  NOTHING  THAT  IS  NOT  EXTREMELY  SIMPLE. 
IT  REQUIRES  NOTHING  BUT  OBEDIENCE,  NOR  TEACHES  AUGHT 
OF  THE  DIVINE  NATURE  THAT  MEN,  BY  FOLLOWING  A 
CERTAIN    RULE    OF    LIFE,    MAY   NOT   IMITATE. 

In  the  Second  Chapter  of  this  treatise  we  have  shown  that 
the  prophets  had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  imagination  only,  and 
no  special  gift  of  understanding  ;  that  God  had  revealed  to 
them  no  mysteries  of  philosophy,  and  that  he  had  accom- 
modated himself  to  their  pre-conceived  opinions.  In  Chapter 
the  Fifth  we  showed  that  those  things  only  were  taught  and 
delivered  in  Scripture  which  could  be  easily  understood  by 
all ;  that  it  did  not  proceed  in  the  way  of  axiom  and  defini- 
tion to  deduce  and  concatenate  things,  but  announced  in 
simple  terms  what  was  to  be  said,  and,  in  order  to  secure 
faith,  appealed  to  experience,  to  miracles,  and  the  records  of 
history,  the  style  and  phraseology  being  such  as  were  best 
calculated  to  fix  the  popular  attention  (vide  Chap.  III.  and 
the  points  demonstrated  under  section  3).  Finally,  in 
Chapter  the  Seventh  we  have  shown  that  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  Scripture  lay  in  the  language  alone,  not  in 
the  sublimity  of  the  argument.  In  addition  to  which,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  prophets  preached  not  to  the 
learned  only,  but  to  the  Jews  indiscriminately,  and  that 
the  apostles  were  wont  to  hold  forth  in  the  synagogues,  then 
the  places  of  common  resort  for  all  classes  of  the  people. 
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From  these  facts  it  follows  that  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  con- 
tains no  sublime  speculations,  no  philosophical  problems,  but 
simple  things  only,  that  may  be  apprehended  even  by  the 
dullest.     I  cannot  therefore  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  in- 
genuity of  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken  above,  who  see 
such  deep   mysteries  in    Scripture  that  no   human   tongue 
is  competent  to  explain  them  ;  and  who  have  on  the  strength 
of  this  assumption  introduced  so  much  philosophical  specula- 
tion into  religion  that  the  Church  assumes  the  aspect  of  an 
academy,  and  religion  that  of  a  science,  or  rather  of  a  con- 
troversy.    But  why  should  I  wonder  at  seeing  the  men  who 
boast   of  having   supernatural  light  unwilling  to  yield  in 
knowledge  to  the  philosophers  who  have  only  their  natural 
understanding  for  their  instructor  ?•  I  should  be  surprised, 
indeed,  did  I  find  them  teaching  anything  new  as  matters 
even  of  mere  speculation  which  had  not  been  already  well 
worn  by  the  handling  of  the  Gentile  philosophers  (whom 
they  nevertheless  accuse  of  bliudness) ;  for  when  those  pre- 
tended mysteries  are  scanned  a  little  closely  they  are  found 
to  resolve  themselves  into  Aristotelian,  Platonic,  and  other 
philosophical  conceptions,  which  a  fool  might  be  supposed  to 
find  in  his  dreams  more  readily  than  a  reasonable  man  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.     In  speaking  thus  I  would  not  be  held 
to   declare  without  any  reservation  that  Scripture  contains 
nothing  of  a  speculative  nature ;  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
I  have  referred  on  the  contrary  to  certain  matters  of  this 
kind,  even  as  fundamentals  in  Scripture  doctrine  ;    I  only 
mean  to  maintain  that  they  are  few  in  number  and  suffici- 
ently simple  ;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  wherein  they 
consist,  and  how  they  are  to  be  determined.     And  this  will 
be  easy  for  us,  since  we  have  ascertained  that  Scripture  was 
not  intended  to  teach  the  sciences ;  whence  we  may  see  that  it 
is   obedience  only  which  is  required   from  man,  and   that 
stubbornness  and  contempt,  not  ignorance,  are  condemned. 
TNow  since  obedience  to  God  consists  in  the   love  of  our 
neighbour  (for  he  who  loves  his  neighbour,  to  the  end  that 
God  may  be  glorified,  according  to  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
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Romans  (xiii.  8),  fulfils  the  law),  it  follows  that  in  Scripture 
no  other  science  is  recommended  save  that  which  is  necessary 
to  mankind,  in  order  that  by  obeying  God  in  conformity 
with  the  precept  of  neighbourly  love  they  may  show  them- 
selves obedient  to  him,  as  in  ignoring  it  they  must  necessarily 
prove  themselves  contumacious,  or  at  all  events  without  the 
discipline  of  reverential  submissiveness.  The  other  specula- 
tive matters  which  do  not  bear  immediately  in  this  direction, 
those  about  God,  or  that  refer  to  the  knowledge  of  natural 
things,  do  not  touch  Scripture  in  fact,  and  so  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished and  separated  from  revealed  religion.  But  al- 
though these  things  are  readily  perceived  by  every  one  as 
has  been  'said,  nevertheless,  as  on  them  depends  the  entire 
judgment  in  matters  religious,  I  am  in  the  mind  to  enter 
more  fully  upon  the  subject  and  to  explain  it  thoroughly. 
To  which  end  it  is  before  all  things  requisite  to  show  that  an 
intellectual  or  accurate  conception  of  God  is  not  given,  like 
obedience,  as  a  gift  in  common  to  all  the  faithful ;  and  next, 
that  that  knowledge  which  God  by  the  prophets  requires  *of 
all  men,  and  which  every  one  is  held  bound  to  possess,  is 
nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  his  divine  justice  and  mercy, 
qualities  which  are  readily  demonstrated  from  Scripture. 
For,  1st,  it  follows  most-  obviously  from  Exodus  vi.  2, 
where  God,  to  show  the  singular  grace  showered  upon  Moses, 
says  to  him,  "  I  was  revealed  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob,  as  El  Sadai,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  I  was  not 
known  to  them."*  For  the  better  understanding  of  this  text 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  El  Sadai  in  Hebrew  signifies  God 
who  suffices,  because  he  gives  to  every  one  what  suffices 
him ;  and  although  Sadai  is  often  taken  for  God  absolute- 
ly, there  is  no  question  but  that  El,  the  proper  earliest  title 
of  the  Supreme,  is  everywhere  understood.  Then  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  no  name  for  God  but  Jehovah  is  ever  found 
in   Scripture  where  the  absolute   essence   of  God   without 

*  Spinoza's  version  is  followed  here  of  necessity,  the  English  version  for 
El  Sadai  giving  God  Almighty,  a  rendering  which  goes  far  to  destroy  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage. — Ed. 
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reference  to  created  tilings  is  indicated.  The  Jews  therefore 
contend  that  this  is  the  only  proper  name  of  God,  the  other 
words  by  which  he  is  designated  being  mere  appellatives ; 
and  it  is  a  truth  that  the  other  names  of  God  are  such  sub- 
stantives or  adjectives — attributes,  in  short — which  seem 
appropriate  to  God  when  he  is  viewed  in  relation  to  created 
things,  or  is  manifested  by  their  means.  El,  or  with  the 
letter  ha  added,  Eloha,  signifies  nothing  more  than  the 
powerful,  as  already  said,  and  is  not  appropriate  to  God  save 
as  signifying  pre-eminence  ;  in  the  same  way  as  when  we 
speak  of  Paul  Hie  Apostle.  EI,  therefore,  indicates  the 
grand  attributes  of  God  as  we  conceive  them  ;  EI,  the  power- 
ful, the  great,  the  awful,  the  just,  the  merciful,  &c.  The  word, 
again,  is  often  found  in  the  plural  Elohim,  with  the  singular 
sense,  and  then  it  implies  all  the  attributes  of  God  collectively ; 
this  form  is  very  frequent  in  Scripture.  But  as  God  informs 
Moses  that  he  was  not  known  to  the  patriarchs  by  his  name  of 
Jehovah,  it  follows  that  they  knew  no  attributes  of  God  that 
explain  his  absolute  essence,  but  only  his  influences,  his 
promises, — in  other  words,  his  power,  in  so  far  as  it  was  made 
manifest  by  visible  things.  Now  God  does  not  say  to  Moses 
that  the  patriarchs  knew  him  not  by  his  name  of  Jehovah,  in 
order  to  accuse  them  of  any  infidelity  or  unworthiness  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  to  laud  their  faith  and  belief,  who  though 
they  had  not  the  singular  knowledge  of  him  possessed  by 
Moses,  yet  believed  firmly  in  his  promises,  and  did  not,  like  the 
great  prophet,  in  spite  of  his  more  sublime  ideas  of  God, 
doubt  or  question  the  divine  word  : — they  never  objected  to 
God  like  Moses,  that  instead  of  the  promised  safety  he  had 
brought  the  Jews  into  greater  misery  than  before.  Since 
then  the  patriarchs  were  ignorant  of  the  proper  name  of 
God,  and  God  informs  Moses  that  this  was  so  in  order  that 
their  simplicity  and  faith  might  be  commended,  and  that  the 
singular  favour  shown  to  Moses  might  at  the  same  time  be 
commemorated,  it  follows,  most  obviously,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  that  men  at  large  are  not  held  to  know  the  attributes 
of  God  by  a  commandment,  but  that  to  do  so  is  a  gift  pecu- 
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liar  to  some  only  among  the  faithful.  Is  it  worth  the  pains 
to  prove  this  truth  by  further  Scripture  testimony  ?  Who 
does  not  perceive  that  the  divine  conception  exists  not  with 
equal  force  and  clearness  in  the  minds  of  all  believers  ?  and 
that  no  one  can  be  wise  at  the  word  of  command,  any  more 
than  he  can  continue  to  live  or  to  be  ?  Men,  women,  children, 
all  alike  can  obey  upon  command,  but  they  cannot  equally 
be  wise.  But  if  any  one  should  say  that  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  to  know  the  attributes  of  God,  but  simply  and 
without  demonstration  to  believe,  this  were  to  jest;  for  in- 
visible things,  which  are  objects  of  the  mind  alone,  can  be 
seen  by  no  other  than  those  inward  eyes  which  appreciate  the 
force  of  demonstrations ;  they,  therefore,  who  have  not  these, 
see  absolutely  nothing  of  such  things,  and  all  they  hear  said 
of  them  touches  their  mind  no  more  than  the  words  of  a  parrot 
or  an  automaton  touch  the  bird  or  the  machine  which 
articulates  without  sense  or  reason. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  however,  I  feel  bound  to  give 
a  reason  why  in  Genesis  we  constantly  find  the  patriarchs 
using,  and  speaking  in,  the  name  of  Jehovah,  which  seems 
plainly  in  contradiction  with  what  has  just  been  said.  But 
if  attention  be  had  to  what  is  stated  in  Chapter  VIII.  it  will  be 
found  easy  to  reconcile  the  one  statement  with  the  other. 
In  our  8th  chapter  we  have  shown  that  the  writer  of  the 
Pentateuch  speaks  of  things  and  places  by  different  names 
from  those  they  bore  in  the  times  long  gone  by,  of  which  he 
is  giving  an  account ;  he  uses  the  titles  that  were  best  and 
most  familiarly  known  in  his  own  day.  God,  therefore,  in 
Genesis  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  patriarchs  by  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  not  because  this  name  was  really  com- 
municated to  them,  for  it  was  not,  but  because  the  word  is  of 
all  words  the  most  holy  to  the  Hebrews.  This  explanation 
I  believe  to  have  been  necessary,  seeing  that  in  our  text 
from  Exodus  it  is  said  expressly  that  God  was  not  known  to 
the  patriarchs  by  his  name  of  Jehovah  ;  and  further,  because 
in  another  passage  of  Exodus  (iii.  18)  Moses  asks  to  know 
the  name  of  God,  which,  had  it  been  known  at  all,  would 
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surely  have  been  known  to  the  leader  of  the  people.  Let  us 
conclude,  then,  that  the  faithful  patriarchs  of  old  did  not 
know  the  proper  name  of  God,  and  that  knowledge  of  God  is 
in  virtue  of  a  gift,  not  of  a  commandment.* 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  second  head  of  our  subject,  and 
show  that  God  sought  no  other  knowledge  of  himself  from 
man  by  the  mouths  of  the  prophets  than  that  of  his  divine 
justice  and  charity ;  a  knowledge,  in  other  words,  of  such 

*  Any  but  the  most  cursory  reading  shows  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  to  be  derived  and  compiled  from  at  least  tico  different  sources.  The 
first  chapter  and  the  three  first  verses  of  the  second  chapter  form  a  whole;  a 
grand  simple  history  of  creation ;  and  in  the  English  version  the  Great  First 
Cause  is  here  always  simply  designated  God.  This  by  biblical  scholars  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  Elohistic  portion  of  "Genesis.  From  the  4th  verse  of  chapter 
ii.  the  history  of  creation  is  again  entered  on,  and  more  particularly  as  regards 
man.  Here  the  simple  word  God  gives  place  to  the  more  elaborate  Lord  God. 
What  is  interesting  to  observe  also  is  this, — that  in  the  first  the  grand  and  un- 
doubtedly by  much  the  more  ancient  history  of  creation,  the  gift  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  to  man,  is  without  reservation  :  "  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have 
given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and 
every  tree  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for 
meat."  It  is  only  in  the  second  or  Jehmistic  account,  as  it  has  been  called,  that 
we  find  the  reservation  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.  Further, 
in  the  grand  old  Elohistic  account,  God  creates  man  in  his  own  image,  "  male 
and  female  created  he  them."  In  the  more  modern  history  man  is  at  first 
single,  and  the  Lord  God  discovers  that  "  it  is  not  good  for  the  man  to  be  alone," 
and  resolves  "  to  make  an  help  meet  for  him  ;"  and  then  follows  the  tale  of  the 
,  rib  from  which  woman  was  fashioned,  and  all  this  in  connection  with  the  name 
of  him  who  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  and  as  if  sex  had 
not  been  an  universal,  and  therefore  primary  and  eternal,  decree  of  the  Almighty. 
It  is  in  this  romance  of  creation,  too,  that  the  tale  of  the  serpent  occurs  :  "  Xow 
the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had 
made."  "  And  he  said  unto  the  woman,"  &c,  as  if  articulate  speech  were  not  the 
apanage  of  man  alone,  the  creation  of  an  order  of  faculties  of  which  we  do  not 
find  a  trace  so  low  in  the  scale  of  being  as  reptiles.  All  this  portion  of  the 
Bible  can  in  no  wise  be  taken  literally, — it  is  fancy,  poetry,  allegory,  of  which 
various  interpretations  have  been  given  ;  among  others  it  has  been  said  that  man 
has  lived  without  care  through  the  summer  half  of  the  year ;  but  then  comes 
autumn  with  its  fruits,  and  ushers  in  the  winter  half,  the  astronomical  sign  of 
which  is  the  serpent  or  dragon,  &c.  The  relations  of  astronomy  to  mythology 
are  most  fully  and  ably  treated  by  M.  Dupais  in  his  learned  work  entitled, 
'  Origine  des  Cultes,'  6  vols.  8vo.  Paris.  Subsequently  the  Elohistic  and  Jehov- 
istic  elements  are  greatly  jumbled  together,  yet  not  always  so  but  that  each  can 
often  be  detected  by  its  own  characteristics. — Ed. 
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attributes  of  God  as  men  by  a  certain  rule  of  life  may  readily 
imitate  ;  and  this  indeed  is  expressly  taught  by  Jeremiah  ; 
for  speaking  of  Shallum,  son  of  King  Josiah,  he  says  (xxii. 
15),  "  Did  not  thy  father  eat  and  drink,  and  do  judgment 
and  justice,  and  then  it  was  well  with  him  ?  He  judged  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  the  needy  ;  then  it  was  well  with  him  : 
was  not  this  to  know  me  ?  saith  the  Lord."  Nor  is  the 
meaning  less  clear  of  what  is  said  in  chapter  ix.  24  :  "  But 
let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth 
and  knoweth  me  that  I  am  the  Lord,  which  exercise  loving- 
kindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the  earth ;  for  m 
these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord."  The  same  sentiments 
are,  besides,  found  in  Exodus  (xxxiv.  6,  7),  where  God,  in 
answer  to  Moses,  who  desires  to  see  and  to  know  him, 
reveals  no  other  attribute  but  such  as  shows  forth  his  divine 
justice  and  mercy.  Lastly,  what  is  said  by  John  cannot  Le 
passed  by  without  notice  in  this  place,  although  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  by  and  by  at  greater  length ; 
for  as  no  one  has  seen  God,  he  interprets  or  explains  God  to 
be  Love  or  Charity,  and  concludes  that' he  indeed  knows  and 
possesses  God  who  has  charity  in  his  heart. 

We  therefore  see  that  Moses,  Jeremiah,  John,  all  alike 
make  a  knowledge  of  God  to  consist  in  a  very  few  principles, 
which  every  one  may  be  held  bound  to  know  and  observe, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  which  is  this :  That  God  is  all ' 
righteous,  and  all  merciful,  and  the  sole  exemplar  of  the 
true  life  to  man.  Scripture  gives  no  express  definition  of 
God ;  nor  does  it  prescribe  any  attribute  besides  those  just 
mentioned  as  necessary  to  be  known  and  imitated.  From  all 
of  which  we  conclude  that  the  intellectual  conception  of  God, 
involving  considerations  of  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  as  ho 
is  in  himself,  which  man  is  incapable  of  imitating  by  any 
course  of  life,  and  which  he  cannot  therefore  take  as  an 
example  to  be  followed,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
institution  of  a  perfect  rule  of  life,  with  faith  and  with  re- 
vealed religion ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  it  is  plain  that 
men  may  go  wrong  in  regard  to  it  in  every  way  without  sin. 
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It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  God  should  have 
accommodated  his  revelations  and  modes  of  revelation  to  the 
imaginations  and  preconceived  opinions  of  the  prophets,  and 
that  the  pious  have  frequently  entertained  different  opinions 
of  God,  as  we  have  shown  by  numerous  examples  in  our 
second  chapter.  Again,  there  is  no  reason  for  wondering 
that  God  is  constantly  spoken  of  so  improperly  in  Scripture, 
and  that  eyes,  ears,  hands,  feet,  senses,  a  mind,  and  propor- 
tions, are  ascribed  to  him,  to  say  nothing  of  such  mental 
emotions  as  anger,  jealousy,  mercy,  &c, —  or  that  he  is 
pictured  as  a  sovereign  or  judge,  seated  on  a  royal  throne  in 
heaven,  with  Christ  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  heavenly  host 
around.  All  this  is  mere  condescension  to  the  capacity  of  the 
vulgar,  whom  Scripture  strives  to  make  not  learned  but 
obedient.  The  common  run  of  theologians,  however,  have 
concluded,  that  whatever  they  saw  by  their  natural  under- 
standing which  did  not  accord  with  higher  conceptions  of 
the  divine  nature  was  to  be  interpreted  metaphorically ;  and 
that  whatever  transcended  their  capacity  was  to  be  taken 
quite  literally.  But  if  everything  of  this  kind  that  is  found 
in  Scripture  were  necessary  to  be  interpreted  and  understood 
metaphorically,  then  were  Scripture  written  not  for  the  rude 
and  unlettered  populace,  but  for  the  most  learned  and  philo- 
sophical only  among  men.  And  what  is  more  ;  if  it  be  im- 
pious to  conceive  and  believe  those  things  of  God  which  we 
have  thus  far  set  forth  in  all  purity  and  simplicity  of  mind, 
then  ought  the  prophets  to  have  been  especially  careful  to 
avoid  such  phrases,  and  in  respect  of  vulgar  weakness  to 
have  spoken  expressly  of  the  attributes  of  God  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  readily  appreciable  and  retainable  by 
ordinary  men  ;  but  this  they  have,  nowhere  done.  We  are 
therefore  by  no  means  to  believe  that  opinions,  abstractly 
considered,  and  without  reference  to  deeds,  have  anything 
either  of  piety  or  impiety  in  themselves ;  let  it  rather  be 
said  of  any  man  that  he  ]is  good  or  bad,  as  he  is  moved  by 
his  opinions  to  obedience  and  purity  of  life,  or  otherwise  is 
led  to  licentiousness  of  conduct  and  rebellion  against  God's 
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decrees  :  he  who,  believing  the  truth,  yet  shows  himself  con- 
tumacious, is  a  sinner,  as  he  who  believing  falsehoods  yet 
leads  a  good  life  is  pious  and  good.  The  true  knowledge 
of  God  comes  not  by  command,  as  we  have  shown,  but  is  a 
divine  gift ;  and  God  asks  nothing  more  of  man  than  recog- 
nition of  his  divine  justice  and  mercy,  which  leads  not  to 
science,  but  is  indispensably  necessary  to  obedience  to  his 
eternal  laws.* 

*  For  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  hut  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  (Micah  vi.)—  Ed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


OF     FAITH,    THE     GROUNDS    OF     FAITH,    AND     THE    DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN    FAITH   AND    PHILOSOPHY. 

To  have  a  right  conception  of  the  nature  of  faith,  it  is' 
especially  necessary  to  know  that  Scripture  was  adapted  to 
the  capacity,  not  of  the  prophets  only,  but  of  the  thoughtless 
and  inconstant  Jewish  people,  no  one  of  whom  with  the 
slightest  attention  could  misunderstand  it.  Whoever  accepts 
indiscriminately  as  the  universal  and  absolute  doctrine  of  God 
all  that  is  comprised  in  the  Scriptures,  however,  does  not 
exactly  know  what  is  adapted  to  common  apprehension  ; 
neither  can  he  escape  confounding  vulgar  opinion  with 
divine  doctrine,  or  producing  the  comments  and  conceits  of 
man  for  sacred  commands,  and  abusing  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  Who  does  not  see  this  as  the  grand  cause  why 
sectarians  urge  so  many  conflicting  opinions  as  articles  of 
faith,  which  they  never  fail  to  confirm  by  texts  of  Scripture  ? 
Whence  indeed  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  in  the  Low 
Countries,  "that  there  is  never  a  heretic  but  he  quotes  Scrip- 
ture for  his  views  :  geen  ketter  sonder  letter."  For  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews  were  not  written  by  one  hand,  nor  even 
in  the  same  age  ;  but  by  several  men  of  diverse  genius  and 
in  different  centuries ;  between  the  first  and  last  of  whom 
almost  two  thousand,  arid  perchance  many  more,  years  inter- 
vened.     We  would  not  however  accuse  those  sectaries  of 
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impiety  because  tliey  accommodate  Scripture  to  their  views, 
inasmuch  as  Scripture  itself  in  former  times  was  accommo- 
dated to  the  common  apprehension  ;  every  one  therefore  may 
be  held  free  to  adapt  it  to  his  opinions  [provided  he  change 
nothing  of  its  spirit],  if  by  doing  so  he  sees  that  he  can  give 
a  more  entire  consent,  and  yield  a  more  full  obedience,  to 
all  that  regards  God's  justice  and  mercy.  We,  however, 
charge  those  with  violating  the  great  law  of  charity  who 
refuse  to  concede  the  same  liberty  to  others  which  they 
arrogate  to  themselves,  who  condemn  and  persecute  as 
enemies  to  God  all,  though  leading  most  peaceable  and  virtu- 
ous lives,  who  do  not  think  as  they  do  themselves,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  exalt  those  as  the  elect  of  God  who  are  of  their 
opinion,  though  they  be  [often  of  doubtful  lives  and]  always 
of  weak  understanding.  Nothing,  as  I  believe,  can  be  more 
wicked  than  such  conduct,  nothing  conceived  more  detri- 
mental to  the  general  weal. 

With  a  view  to  determine  the  limits  within  which  each 
member  of  the  community  may  be  held  at  liberty  to  think 
as  he  chooses  in  matters  of  faith,  and,  though  thinking 
differently  from  others,  may  still  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  the  faithfid,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  con- 
cerning faith,  and  essay  to  determine  the  grounds  on  which 
it  rests.  This  will  bo  the  business  of  the  present  chapter, 
and  I  shall  at  the  same  time  be  careful  to  distinguish  between 
faith  and  philosophy,  which  indeed  is  the  main  purpose  of 
my  whole  work.  To  proceed  with  order,  then,  let  us  recur  to 
the  grand  intent  of  the  Scriptures  at  large,  which  will  give 
us  a  true  standard  of  faith.  Now  we  have  seen  that  the 
purpose  of  Scripture  was  solely  to  teach  obedience.  This  I 
hold  to  be  undeniable.  For  who  does  not  see  that  either 
Testament  is  nothing  from  beginning  to  end  but  a  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  obedience  ?  and  that  all  the  Scripture 
teaching  has  no  other  end  but  to  induce  mankind  to  obey  of 
their  own  free  will  ?  Moses  did  not  attempt  to  convince-the 
Israelites  by  reasoning,  he  bound  them  by  covenants,  by  oaths, 
by  benefits  conferred ;  and  then  lie  constrained  the  people  to 
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respect  the  laws  by  threatening  pains  and  penalties  for  their 
infraction,  whilst  he  held  out  the  prospect  of  reward  for  their 
faithful  observance.  All  such  means  are  plainly  not  means 
of  knowledge  or  instruction,  but  only  of  obedience.  The 
Gospel  doctrine,  again,  makes  mention  of  nothing  but  simple 
faith,  viz.  to  believe  in  God,  and  to  worship  him  in  sincerity 
and  truth ;  in  other  words,  to  obey  and  to  serve  him.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  here  to  heap  together  texts  from  Scrip- 
ture to  demonstrate  so  plain  a  proposition.  As  to  what  every 
one  is  to  do  in  order  that  he  may  obey  God,  this  is  most 
clearly  set  forth  in  many  parts  of  Scripture  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  comprised  in  very  brief  terms,  he  is  to  love  God  with  all 
his  heart,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself.  In  this  is  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  the  law  ;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that 
he  who  loves  God  and  his  neighbour  is  obedient  indeed,  and 
blessed  according  to  the  law,  whilst  he  who  neglects  this 
divine  precept  is  rebellious  and  in  sin.  Lastly,  it  is  admitted 
by  all  that  Scripture  was  written  and  published  for  the  behoof, 
not  of  the  learned  alone,  but  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  of 
men ;  not  for  this  age  or  for  that,  but  for  all  times,  whence  it 
follows  most  assuredly  that  we  are  bound  by  the  Scriptures 
to  believe  nothing  more  than  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
divine  command  of  Godly  and  Neighbourly  love.  This  com- 
mand, therefore,  is  the  sole  rule  and  measure  of  a  catholic 
faith ;  by  this  alone  are  the  dogmas  which  all  must  embrace 
to  be  determined. 

But  this  being  so  obvious,  and  all  else  resting  on,  or 
flowing  legitimately  from,  so  plain  a  principle,  it  may  well  be 
asked  how  it  has  happened  that  so  many  dissensions  have 
arisen  in  the  Church  ?  and  whether  there  may  not  be  other 
causes  for  these  besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  Chapter  YII.  ?  These  same  causes, 
in  fact,  oblige  me  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  mode  and 
principle  of  determining  the  dogmas  of  a  catholic  faith  on 
the  foundation  assumed  ;  for  unless  I  did  so,  and  established 
the  matter  in  conformity  with  certain  rules,  I  should  deserv- 
edly be  held  to  have  advanced  my  subject  but  little,  inas- 
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much  as  every  one,  under  pretext  of  something  needful  to 
obedience,  might  then  assert  the  liberty  of  introducing  what 
he  pleased,  especially  when  there  was  any  question  concerning 
the  divine  attributes.  That  I  may  present  the  whole  subject 
in  order,  I  shall  therefore  begin  with  a  definition  of  faith. 
Now  faith,  on  the  grounds  assigned,  is  nothing  but  this, — 
To  entertain  such  thoughts  of  God  as,  if  wanting,  obedience 
to  him  is  withheld  ;  and,  obedience  given,  adequate  thoughts 
of  God  are  implied  *  This  definition  follows  so  plainly  from 
what  has  been  already  demonstrated,  that  it  seems  to  require 
no  explanation.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  enlarge  upon  a  few 
particulars  which  follow  from  it.  1.  Faith  of  itself  is  not 
salutary,  it  is  only  so  in  respect  of  the  obedience  it  implies  ; 
or,  as  James  says  (Epist.  Gen.  ii.  17),  "  faith  being  alone,  if  it 
hath  not  works  is  dead."  It  follows  that  he  who  is  truly 
obedient  necessarily  has  a  true  and  saving  faith  ;  for  obedi- 
ence conceded,  faith,  as  we  have  said,  is  necessarily  conceded 
also.  This  the  apostle  just  quoted  goes  on  to  declare  (lb.  18), 
where  he  says,  "Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and 
I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  John  also  writes  (1st 
Epist.  iv.  7,  8),  "  Every  one  that  loveth  (God  and  his  neigh- 
bour) is  born  of  God,  and  knoweth  God  ;  he  that  loveth  not, 
knoweth  not  God  ;  for  God  is  love."  From  which  it  follows 
again  that  we  can  adjudge  no  one  faithful  or  unfaithful  except 
by  his  works.  That  is  to  say,  if  his  works  be  good,  al- 
though he  differs  in  the  articles  of  his  creed  from  other 
believers,  he  is  to  be  accounted  faithful ;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
if  his  deeds  be  evil,  though  he  may  assent  to  the  words  of 
the  truly  pious,  still  is  he  an  infidel.  For  obedience  given, 
faith  is  necessarily  given,  and  faith  without  works  is  dead, 
as  John  also  expressly  teaches  (Ib.13),  where  he  says,  "Hereby 

*  Nempe  nihil  aliud  sit  (fides)  quam  a  Deo  talia  sentire  quibus  ignoratis  tollitur 
erga  Deum  obcdientia,  et  hac  obedientia  posita,  nccessario  ponuntur.  The  reader 
may  possibly  make  a  translation  of  this  definition  which  he  likes  better  than  the 
one  given  above.  .For  our  own  part,  and  without  circumlocution,  we  should 
define  Faith  to  be  :  such  conceptions  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  as  insure 
obedience  to  his  will  declared  in  his  eternal  laws.— Ed. 
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know  we  that  we  dwell  in  him  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath 
given  us  of  his  spirit,"  by  spirit,  here,  charity  or  love  being 
understood ;  for  he  had  just  said  that  God  was  l(n~e ;  and 
plainly  concludes  from  his  adopted  principles  that  he  who 
has  the  spirit  of  God  truly  within  him  has  also  charity. 
John,  indeed,  as  he  says  that  no  man  hath  seen  God,  con- 
cludes that  no  man  knows  or  conceives  God  save  through 
the  feeling  of  love  towards  his  neighbour,  that  no  one  can 
appreciate  any  other  attribute  of  God  but  this  of  love,  in  so 
far  as  man  is  capable  of  the  sentiment.  These  views,  though 
not  peremptorily  or  dogmatically  announced,  nevertheless 
exhibit  the  ideas  of  this  apostle  with  sufficient  clearness. 
But  we  learn  more  of  them  when  we  go  back  to  his  2nd 
chapter  (3,  4),  where  we  find  these  words,  "  And  hereby  do  we 
know  that  we  know  him  if  we  keep  his  commandments.  He 
that  saith  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments, 
is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him."  From  these  texts, 
yet  again,  it  follows  that  they  are  Antichrists  indeed  who 
persecute  honest  men,  men  who  love  justice  and  charity, 
because  they  differ  from  them  in  speculative  opinions,  and 
hold  not  the  same  articles  of  a  dogmatic  -creed  with  them- 
selves. They  who  love  justice  and  mercy  thereby  show 
themselves  true  believers,  as  we  know  from  Scripture,  and  he 
who  persecutes  the  true  believer  is  Antichrist.  It  follows, 
in  conclusion,  that  to  faith,  absolutely  true  are  less  in- 
dispensable than  pious  dogmas,  that  is  to  say,  dogmas  or 
precepts  that  move  the  mind  and  heart  to  obedience.  And 
although  among  these  there  may  be  many  which  have  not  a 
shadow  of  truth,  provided  that  he  who  accepts  them  is  un- 
conscious of  this,  he  does  not  rebel  against  them,  as  he  would 
necessarily  do  were  he  better  informed  ;  for  how  were  it  pos- 
sible that  one  who  studies  justice  and  mercy  should  go  on 
adoring  God  as  a  conjuror,  were  he  aware  that  such  a  practice 
was  absurd  in  connection  with  reasonable  ideas  of  the 
divine  nature  ?  Men,  however,  may  err  through  simplicity 
of  mind ;  and  Scripture,  as  we  have  seen,  condemns  not  ignor- 
ance but  disobedience   onlv — indeed,  this  follows  from  the 
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mere  definition  we  have  given  of  faith,  all  the  elements  of 
which  must  be  sought  in  the  broad  foundation  we  have 
adopted,  and  in  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Scriptures,  unless 
we  would  mix  up  our  own  imaginations  with  the  sacred 
teachings.  Now  these  do  not  require  dogmas  that  are  abso- 
lutely true,  but  such  only  as  are  needful  to  obedience  and  to 
strengthen  the  mind  in  neighbourly  love,  in  which  sense 
alone  can  any  man  be  said  to  be  in  God,  and  God  in  him,  as 
the  Apostle  John  has  it. 

Since,  therefore,  the  faith  of  every  man  is  to  be  held  good 
and  profitable,  or  the  contrary,  as  it  conduces  to  obedience  or 
to  disobedience,  and  not  as  it  is  in  itself  either  true  or  false, 
and  no  one  questions  the  great  diversities  that  occur  in  the 
general  dispositions  of  men, — that  all  cannot  by  their  nature 
alike  agree  in  all  things  ;  that  opinions  affect  men  in  different 
ways,  what  moves  one  to  piety  and  devotion  moving  another 
to  laughter  and  contempt, — it  follows  that  into  the  constitution 
of  a  catholic  or  universal  faith  no  dogma  must  enter  which 
can  be  the  subject  of  controversy  among  reasonable  and  just 
men.  As  in  the  nature  of  things,  then,  that  dogma  which  to 
one  is  pious  and  profitable  is  to  another  impious  and  profit- 
less, therefore  are  all  dogmas  to  be  judged  by  their  effects, 
by  the  works '  they  produce,  by  the  lives  and  conversation  to 
which  they  lead.* 

To  the  universal  faith,  therefore,  belong  those  dogmas 
alone  which  obedience  to  God  absolutely  demands,  and  which, 
neglected,  obedience  is  absolutely  impossible.  Of  all  other 
articles  of  faith,  every  one  as  he  best  knows  himself,  and  as 
he  finds  these  calculated  to  confirm  him  or  otherwise  in  godly 
and  neighbourly  love,  may  be  allowed  to  think  as  be  pleases. 
Were  such  a  course  followed,  there  were  no  room  left,  me- 

*  To  find  a  standard  of  moral  and  religious  truth  lias  long  been'  a  desidera- 
tum. Spurzheim,  the  most  philosophical  of  the  phrenologists,  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing,— "  The  absolutely  true  in  morals  and  religion  is  that  which  is  in  harmony 
with  all  the  faculties  proper  to  man,  the  faculties  he  has  in  common  with  the 
lower  animals  being  in  subjection."  This  we  apprehend  is  unimpeachable. 
Vide  Essai  pliilosopliique  sur  la  nature  morale  ct  intelloctucllc  de  riiommc,  par 
G.  Spurzheim.   Paris,  1845.     An  admirable  work.— Ed. 
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thinks,  for  controversy  -within  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Xor 
shall  I  now  shrink  from  specifying  the  heads  of  An  UNIVER- 
SAL Faith,  which  are  also  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Scrip- 
ture.    They  are  these:  There  is  a  Supreme  Being,  who* 

DELIGHTS  IN  JUSTICE  AND  MERCY,  WHOM  ALL  WHO  WOULD 
RE  SAVED  ARE  BOUND  TO  OBEY,  AND  WHOSE  WORSHIP  CON- 
SISTS   IN    THE     PRACTICE   OF     JUSTICE    AND     CHARITY     TOWARDS 

our  neighbour.  All  else  that  enters  into  the  religious  con- 
ception is  readily  deduced  from  these  grand  principles.  In 
a  more  extended  shape,  the  Elements  of  the  Universal  Faith 
may  be  presented  thus  : — 

1.  God,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  just,  the  merciful,  exists, 
and  is  the  example  of  the  true  life.  He  who  knows  not  God, 
or  believes  not  that  God  exists,  cannot  obey  him,  nor  know 
him  as  his  judge. 

2.  God  is  one.  No  one  doubts  but  this  belief  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  highest  devotion,  admiration,  and  love 
of  God  ;  for  devotion,  reverence,  and  love  arise  from  the  idea 
of  supreme  excellence  in  one  over  all. 

3.  God  is  omnipresent,  and  all  things  lie  open  before 
him.  Were  aught  believed  to  be  hidden  from  God,  or  he 
were  held  not  to  see  all,  doubts  might  arise  of  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  justice,  which  governs  all,  or  his  justice  might 
even  be  denied. 

4.  God  has  sole  dominion  and  right  in  all  things.  Un- 
influenced by  aught  beyond  himself,  he  acts  and  wills  of  his 
own  sovereign  pleasure  and  peculiar  grace  ;  for  all  are 
bound  to  obey  him,  he  to  obey  none. 

5.  The  worship  of  God  consists,  and  obedience  to  him  is 
shown,  in  justice  and  charity  alone,  in  other  words,  in  the 
love  of  our  neighbour. 

6.  All  who  obey  and  worship  God  in  this  way  are  saved ; 
-whilst  they  who  live  under  the  empire  of  sensuality  are  lost. 
If  this  be  not  firmly  believed  by  men,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  prefer  obedience  to  God  to  indulgence  in 
sensual  pleasures. 

7.  Lastly,    God    forgives    those    who   repent    of    their 
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transgressions.  There  is  no  man  who  has  not  sinned  ;  were 
not  God  clement  and  forgiving,  therefore,  all  might  despair 
of  their  salvation  ;  nor  were  there  else  any  sense  in  believing 
that  God  is  merciful.  He,  however,  who  believes  that  God  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  grace  and  mercy  forgives  erring  man, 
and  who  is  moved  thereby  to  greater  love  and  reverence 
towards  the  Supreme,  he  indeed  knows  Christ  according  to 
the  spirit,  and  Christ  is  in  him. 

Now  no  one  can  deny  that  all  these  things  are  indispens- 
ably necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  that  men  may  without 
exception  obey  God,  in  conformity  with  the  prescription  of 
the  law  already  explained  ;  for  were  anything  taken  from 
them,  obedience  were  also  taken  away.  As  to  what  God  is, 
— God  the  divine  exemplar  of  the  true  life  to  man — whether 
he  be  spirit,  fire,  light,  mind,  &c,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
faith,  nothing  with  the  reason  why  and  way  in  which  God  is  the 
pattern  of  the  true  life  to  man,  nothing  with  our  conception 
of  him  as  just  and  merciful,  nothing  with  the  question  as  to 
how  all  things  are  and  act  by  him,  and  we  consequently  have 
understanding  through  him,  and  through  him  know  what 
things  are  truly  just  and  good.  On  such  points  every  one  is 
at  full  liberty  to  think  for  himself.  Again,  it  is  of  no  mo- 
ment, as  regards  faith,  whether  God  is  believed  to  be  Omni- 
present according  to  his  essence  or  according  to  his  power, 
whether  he  governs  all  things  of  his  free  will  or  'by  natural 
necessity,  whether  he  prescribes  laws  in  the  manner  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  or  decrees  them  as  eternal  truths ;  whether 
man  yields  obedience  to  God  of  free  will,  or  by  the  necessity 
of  a  divine  command  ;  lastly,  whether  the  reward  of  the 
good  and  the  punishment  of  the  bad  are  natural  or  super- 
natural in  kind.  It  matters  not  as  respects  faith,  I  say,  how 
these  and  other  such  questions  are  understood  and  answered  ; 
provided  always  that  no  conclusion  be  come  to  which  gives  a 
greater  licence  to  sin,  or  lessens  the  sense  of  obedience  due 
to  God.  Wherefore  every  one  must  be  held  at  liberty  to  ac- 
commodate such  dogmas  to  his  natural  capacity,  and  to 
interpret  them  unhesitatingly  in  such  wise  as  to  him  seems 
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good,  but  ever  so  as  that  he  can  embrace  them  willingly,  and 
obey  God  with  his  whole  heart  and  understanding.  For  as 
we  have  already  seen  that  in  former  times  the  principles  of 
faith  were  revealed  and  written  in  harmony  with  the  capa- 
cities and  opinions  of  prophets  and  people,  so  now  is  every 
one  held  bound  to  accommodate  his  faith  with  his  opinions,  in 
order  that  he  may  cleave  to  it  without  mental  repugnance, 
without  hesitation  or  reserve  ;  for  we  have  shown  that  faith 
required,  not  so  much  absolute  truth,  as  piety  or  submissive- 
ness,  and  that  it  is  only  good  and  salutary  by  reason  of  the 
obedience  it  secures ;  consequently,  that  no  one  is  really  in  the 
ranks  of  the  faithful,  save  and  except  he  be  found  among  the 
obedient.  It  is  not  the  man,  therefore,  who  shows  the  best 
reasons  for  his  faith  who  necessarily  has  the  best  faith,  but 
he  who  shows  the  noblest  works  of  justice  and  charity.  And 
here  I  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  every  one  to  say  how  salutary 
is  such  a  doctrine,  how  necessary  to  the  common  weal,  that 
men  may  live  in  peace  and  unity  together,  and  that  the 
causes  of  crime  and  disorder  may  be  taken  away. 

But  before  proceeding  further,  I  have  to  take  up  the 
objections  that  were  incidentally  alluded  to  in  Chapter  L> 
and  of  which  the  consideration  was  deferred,  when  speaking 
of  the  intercourse  of  God  with  the  Israelites  on  Mount 
Sinai.  Now  although  the  voice  which  the  Israelites  heard 
could  give  these  men  no  philosophical  or  mathematical  as- 
surance of  the  existence  of  God,  it  was  sufficient  to  excite 
them  to  reverence  God  as  they  had  already  conceived  him, 
and  to  induce  them  to  obey  his  commandments ;  which 
indeed  was  the  end  and  aim  of  the  manifestation.  For  God 
willed  not  to  teach  the  Israelites  the  absolute  attributes  of 
his  essence  (he  revealed  none  of  these  on  the  occasion),  but 
to  soften  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  and  lead  them  to 
obedience.  He  therefore  assailed  them  not  with  reasons,  but 
with  the  din  of  a  tempest,  and  spoke  to  them  in  thunder  and 
lightning  (vide  Exodus  xx.  20). 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  show  that  between  faith 
and  science,  or  between  theology  and  philosophy,  there  is  no 

17 
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affinity  and  nothing  in  common.  This,  I  think,  no  one  will 
deny  who  considers  for  a  moment  the  scope  and  foundations 
of  these  two  departments  of  human  knowledge,  which  indeed 
differ  toto  coelo ;  the  scope  of  philosophy  being  nothing  but 
truth,  that  of  faith  again,  as  we  have  abundantly  shown, 
nothing  but  piety  and  obedience.  And  then,  the  foundations 
of  philosophy  are  common  ideas,  and  must  be  sought  for 
in  nature  alone.  Of  faith,  however,  the  foundations  are 
laid  in  history,  in  language,  and  must  be  sought  in  Scripture 
and  revelation  only,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  Chapter 
VII.  Faith  therefore  accords  to  every  one  the  fullest  liberty 
of  philosophizing,  and  of  coming  to  what  conclusions  he  pleases 
about  the  nature  of  things  and  ideas,  without  any  charge  of 
sin ;  accounting  him  only  as  heretical  and  schismatic  who 
teaches  views  that  lead  to  hatred,  anger,  strife,  and  dis- 
obedience ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  regarding  him  only  as 
among  the  number  of  the  faithful  who,  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  powers  and  purposes,  persuades  to  and  prac- 
tises justice  and  charity. 

To  conclude,  as  the  subject  with  which  I  have  just  been 
engaged  is  the  main  part  of  all  I  proposed  to  myself  in  this 
treatise,  I  am  anxious  before  proceeding  further  to  entreat 
the  reader  most  earnestly  to  read  over  the  two  last  chapters 
again,  and  again  and  again  to  weigh  and  ponder  their  con- 
tents. I  trust  he  will  then  be  convinced  that  I  have  not 
written  with  any  purpose  of  producing  novelties,  but  with  a 
wish  to  correct  imperfections,  and  to  amend  erroneous  views, 
in  which  I  venture  further  to  hope  he  will  allow  I  have 
sometimes  been  successful. 


One  of  the  remarkable  differences  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensations is  the  different  emphasis  that  is  laid  in  each  on  the  principle  of  Faith 
or  Belief.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  words  belief  and  believe  occur  but  very 
rarely,  and  are  scarcely  used  to  mark  a  principle. — Belief  indeed  is  scarcely  once 
enjoined  as  a  duty  in  its  pages.  In  the  New  Testament,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  belief  believe,  believing,  among  the  words  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

Belief  and  unbelief,  however,  are  wholly  general  and  relative  terms,  and  the 
mental  acts  they  indicate  have  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  themselves— there 
may  be  as  much  demerit  in  belief  as  merit  in  unbelief,  and  vice  versA.    In  the 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THEOLOGY  DOES  NOT  ASSIST  REASON,  NOR  DOES  REASON  AID 
THEOLOGY.  OF  THE  GROUNDS  OF  OUR  BELIEF  IN  THE 
AUTHORITY   OF   THE    SACRED   SCRIPTURES. 

They  who  do  not  know  how  to  distinguish  between  phi- 
losophy and  theology  dispute  whether  Scripture  should  be 
aidant  to  reason  or  reason  helpful  to  Scripture ;  that  is  to 
say,  whether  the  sense  of  Scripture  ought  to  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  reason,  or  reason  be  made  to  bend  to 
Scripture.  Of  these  two  views  one  is  taken  by  the  sceptics, 
who  deny  the  certainty  of  reason,  the  other  by  the  dog- 
matists. That  both  grossly  err,  however,  is  apparent  from 
what  has  already  been  said.  And,  indeed,  whether  one 
opinion  or  the  other  be  adopted,  either  reason  or  Scripture 
must  of  necessity  be  abused.  "VYe  have  shown  that  Scripture 
does  not  teach  philosophy,  but  piety ;  and  that  the  whole 
contents  of  the  Bible  are  accommodated  to  the  capacity  and 
preconceived  opinions  of  the  vulgar.  He,  consequently,  who 
would  make  Scripture  harmonize  with  philosophy  will  have 
to  fasten  many  things  on  the  prophets  which  they  did  not 
imagine  even  in  their  dreams,  and  will  often  have  to  inter- 
pret their  meaning  much  amiss.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
attempts  to  make  reason  and  philosophy  the  hand-maids  of 

modern  world  of  science  especially,  we  know  or  we  do  not  know  as  regards  things 
positive,  we  believe  or  disbelieve  in  reference  to  things  doubtful. — Ed. 
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theology  will  find  himself  forced  to  recognize  the  prejudices 
of  the  vulgar  of  old  as  divine  things,  and  with  these  to  fill 
and  obscure  his  understanding ;  so  that  both — this  with,  and 
that  without,  reason — will  seem  to  rave. 

The  first  among  the  Pharisees  who  openly  maintained 
that  Scripture  should  be  harmonized  with  reason  was  Mai- 
monides  (whose  opinion  we  have  reviewed  in  Chapter  VII., 
and  refuted  by  many  arguments),  and  although  he  enjoyed  a 
great  reputation  among  them  as  a  writer,  still  the  greater 
number  of  his  co-religionists  disagree  with  him  in  this,  and 
cast  themselves,  at  the  feet  of  a  certain  Rabbi  Judah  Alpak- 
har,*  who,  anxious  to  avoid  the  error  of  Maimonides,  falls 
into  another  opposed  to  it.  This  Rabbi  maintained  that  rea- 
son ought  to  be  aidant,  and,  indeed,  subordinate,  to  Scripture. 
He  does  not  think  that  anything  in  Scripture  is  to  be  under- 
stood metaphorically  because  the  literal  sense  is  repugnant  to 
reason,  but  only  because  it  is  at  variance  with  Scripture  it- 
self, i.  e.  with  precepts  or  dogmas  elsewhere  clearly  ex- 
pressed. He  therefore  lays  it  down  as  an  universal  rule, 
that  whatever  Scripture  teaches  dogmatically,  and  affirms  in 
express  words,  is,  on  its  sole  authority,  to  be  received  as 
absolutely  true ;  that  no  dogma  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible 
which  directly  contradicts  another,  but  only  seems  to  do  so 
inferentially,  the  manner  of  speaking  in  Scripture  often 
appearing  to  suppose  something  contrary  to  that  which  is 
taught  in  fact ;  and  for  this  reason  only  are  such  texts  to  be 
interpreted  as  metaphorical.  For  example,  Scripture  teaches 
clearly  that  God  is  One  (Deut.  vi.  4).  Nowhere  is  it  found 
directly  affirming  that  there  are  several  Gods ;  though  there 
are  many  places  in  which  God  speaks  of  himself,  and  where 
the  prophets  speak  of  God,  in  the  plural  number.  Here  a  pe- 
culiar manner  of  speaking  only  is  to  be  supposed ;  the  pur- 
pose of  the  language  not  being  to  declare  that  there  are 
several  Gods.  Wherefore  all  such  passages  are  to  be  ex- 
plained metaphorically ;  to  wit,  not  because  it  is  repugnant 

*  I  remember  formerly  to  have  read  the  letter  of  E.  J.  Alpakhar,  in  which 
the  matters  quoted  are  contained  among  the  letters  addressed  to  Maimonides. 
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to  reason  to  suppose  that  there  are  more  Gods  than  one,  but 
because  Scripture  itself  directly  affirms  that  there  is  only  one 
God.  So,  also,  because  Scripture  directly  affirms  (as  our 
Rabbi  thinks)  that  God  is  incorporeal  (Deut.  iv.  15),  are  we, 
on  the  authority  of  this  passage  alone,  and  not  of  reason,  to 
be  held  to  believe  that  God  is  without  body,  and  consequent- 
ly, on  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture,  are  all  the  passages  in 
which  God  is  spoken  of  as  having  hands,  feet,  back  parts,  &c, 
to  be  explained  metaphorically,  the  mere  mode  of  speaking 
in  these  making  it  appear  as  though  God  were  corporeal. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  who,  inasmuch  as  he 
desires  to  explain  the  Scriptures  by  the  Scriptures,  I  much 
commend ;  but  I  am  astonished  that  a  man  endowed  with 
reason  himself  should  seek  to  destroy  it.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  by  Scripture  so  long  as  the 
question  is  of  the  sense  of  the  language,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  prophets ;  but,  having  found  the  true  sense,  it  is  then  in- 
dispensable that  judgment  and  reason  be  summoned  to  ap- 
prove of  the  conclusions  attained.  But  if  reason  when  opposed 
to  Scripture  is  nevertheless  to  be  completely  subjected  to  it, 
I  ask  whether  this  is  to  be  done  knowingly,  or  ignorantly 
and  as  if  stricken  with  mental  blindness  ?  If  blindly,  then 
indeed  we  act  foolishly  and  without  judgment ;  but  if  know- 
ingly, then  do  we  accept  on  the  sole  authority  of  reason  that 
Scripture,  which,  to  be  consistent,  we  should  reject  when  it 
is  opposed  to  reason.  And  I  ask,  who  can  receive  or  adopt 
into  his  mind  anything  against  which  reason  rebels  ?  For 
what  is  it  mentally  to  deny  anything,  but  that  reason  dis- 
claims it?  And,  truly,  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my 
amazement  that  there  should  be  found  men  in  the  world 
eager  to  disparage  reason,  and  to  subject  this  greatest  of 
gifts,  this  divine  light,  to  the  dead  letter  which  human  malice 
may  have  corrupted ;  who  think  it  no  sin  to  speak  against 
the  mind  of  man,  this  table  on  which  the  true  covenant  of 
God  is  writ,  to  call  it  corrupt,  and  blind,  and  lost ;  but  who 
esteem  it  the  greatest  wickedness  to  call  in  question  the  mere 
sign  and  symbol  of  the  Word  of  God !     These  persons,  for- 
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sooth,  think  it  pious  and  proper  to  trust  nothing  to  their  own 
judgment,  but  impious  and  reprehensible  to  doubt  of  the 
good  faith  and  judgment  of  those  who  have  transmitted  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  Jews  to  us  !  But  this  is  sheer  folly,  not 
piety.  And  I  ask,  What  are  they  anxious  about  ?  What 
do  they  fear  ?  That  faith  and  religion  are  not  to  be  vindi- 
cated unless  men  agree  to  ignore  all  experience  and  bid  adieu 
to  reason  ?  If  they  do  indeed  think  so,  they  rather  fear  than 
trust  the  Scriptures.  But  far  from  us  be  the  thought  that 
religion  and  piety  should  be  subordinated  to  reason,  or  reason 
bo  subjected  to  religion,  and  that  each  may  not  assert  its  own 
right,  pursue  its  own  course  in  perfect  concord  with  the  other. 
Of  this  point,  however,  I  shall  speak  by  and  by ;  for  here  I 
have,  above  all  things,  to  examine  the  rule  laid  down  by  this 
Rabbi  Alpakhar. 

He,  as  I  have  said,  would  have  us,  without  question  asked, 
embrace  as  true,  or  reject  as  false,  all  that  Scripture  affirms 
or  denies  ;  and,  again,  he  maintains  that  Scripture  never 
in  express  words  contradicts  affirmatively  or  negatively 
in  one  place  what  it  affirms  or  denies  in  another.  How 
rashly  both  of  these  assertions  are  made  no  one  who  has 
inquired  can  be  ignorant.  For,  passing  by  the  fact,  which 
he  has  not  noticed,  that  Scripture  is  made  up  of  many  books, 
written  at  different  times  for  different  generations  of  men  by 
different  authors,  I  say  the  Rabbi  Alpakhar  ventures  the 
statement  he  makes  entirely  on  his  own  authority,  Scripture 
saying  nothing  of  the  kind ;  that  he  ought  to  show  all  the 
places  which  are  only  inferentially  contradictory  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  a  ready  metaphorical  explanation  from  the  nature 
of  the  language,  or  by  reason  of  the  place  where  they  occur  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  he  should  be  held  bound  to  prove  that 
Scripture  has  reached  us  wholly  uncorrupted. 

Now  I  ask,  in  the  first  place,  whether  we  are  to  be 
compelled  to  embrace  as  true,  or  reject  as  false,  all  that 
Scripture  contains  which  is  repugnant  to  reason  ?  Perhaps, 
however,  he  might  here  reply,  that  Scripture  contains  no- 
thing that  is  repugnant  to  reason.     I,  on  my  part,  insist 
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that  in  Scripture  it  is  expressly  affirmed  and  taught  that  God 
is  jealous  (ex.  gr.  in  the  Decalogue  itself;  in  Exodus  iv.  14 ; 
in  Deuteronomy  iv.  24,  and  in  many  other  places) ;  and  I 
say  this  is  repugnant  to  reason.  Nevertheless,  the  Rabbi 
Judas  Alpakhar  would  have  us  receive  the  assertion  as  true 
— ay,  and  if  we  can  find  anything  in  Scripture  which  im- 
plies that  God  is  not  iealous,  this  would  have  to  be  explained 
metaphorically,  and  held  to  mean  nothing  of  the  sort.  Again, 
Scripture  says  expressly  that  God  descended  on  Mount  Sinai 
(Exod.  xix.  20  et  seq.),  ascribes  to  him  other  motions  in 
space,  and  nowhere  expressly  teaches  that  God  does  not 
move;  this,  therefore,  would  have  to  be  received  by  all  as 
true ;  and  because  Solomon  says  that  God  is  infinite — that 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him  (1  Kings  viii.  27), — 
although  he  does  not  affirm  expressly,  though  it  follows  by 
inference,  that  God  does  not  move,  this  must  necessarily  be  so 
explained  that  it  shall  appear  not  to  take  away  the  faculty  of 
locomotion  from  God.  So,  also,  heaven  would  have  to  be 
assumed  as  God's  dwelling-place  and  throne,  because  it  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  so  to  be  in  Scripture.  In  the  same  way, 
there  are  very  many  expressions  in  conformity  with  the 
opinions  of  the  prophets  and  the  vulgar  which  reason  and 
philosophy,  but  not  Scripture,  declare  to  be  false  or  mis- 
taken, although  all  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  true  in 
the  opinion  of  their  authors,  by  whom  reason  and  philosophy 
were  little  regarded. 

Our  Rabbi,  in  conclusion,  affirms  falsely  that  one  passage 
contradicts  another  by  inference  only,  not  directly.  Thus 
Moses  affirms  directly  that  "  God  is  fire  "  (Deut.  iv.  24),  and 
he  as  directly  denies  that  God  has  any  resemblance  to  visible 
things  (lb.  iv.  12) ;  now,  did  our  Rabbi  rule,  this  would 
not  be  to  deny  directly,  but  only  by  inference,  that  God  was 
fire ;  let  us  concede  therefore  that  God  is  fire — but  no,  let 
us  rather  escape  from  such  stuff,  lest  with  him  we  seem  to 
talk  idly,  and  proceed  to  other  more  pregnant  instances  for 
his  confutation.  Thus,  Samuel  in  one  passage  (1  Sam.  xv. 
29)  denies  that  God  ever  "  lies  or  repents ;"  and  Jeremiah 
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in  another  (Jer.    xviii.    8,    10)   affirms    that  God    repents 
him  of  the  good  and  evil  he  intended.    What  ?  are  not  these 
two  texts  directly  opposed  to  each  other  ?  Which  of  the  two 
would  our  Babbi  explain  metaphorically  ?  Both  are  universal, 
both  are  contradictory ;  what  one  positively  affirms,  the  other 
as  positively  denies.     In  obedience  to  his  own  rule,  therefore, 
he  would  be  bound  at  once  to  adopt  each  as  true,  and  again 
to  reject  each  as  false.     And,  then,  what  signifies  it  that  one 
place    contradicts    another  not  directly,    but   only  by  con- 
sequence, if  the  consequence  be  clear,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  place,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject,  will  not  bear  a 
metaphorical  interpretation  ?  And  that  there  are  many  such 
passages  in  the  Bible  has  been  amply  shown  in  more  than 
one  chapter  of  this  treatise— in  the  Second  Chapter,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  diverse  and  contradictory  opinions  of  the 
prophets  were  presented,  in  Chapters  IX.  and  X.,  where,  in 
especial,  the  striking  contradictions  that  occur  in  the  several 
histories  were  discussed,  so  that  I  have  no  occasion  to  repeat 
myself  or  to  quote  further  instances  in  order  to  show  what 
absurdities  follow  from  the  rule  of  interpretation  suggested 
by  the  author  quoted,  or  the  erroneousness  and  inconsider- 
ateness  of  his  opinions.     Wherefore  we  declare  the  views  as 
well  of  this  writer,  as  of  Maimonides,  to  be  untenable,  and 
maintain  unshaken   the  position,  that  theology   is   neither 
subject   or   subordinate   to   reason,   nor    reason    subject    to 
theology,  but  that  each  reigns  supreme  in  its  own  proper 
sphere  ;  the  sphere  of  reason  being  truth  and  knowledge, 
whilst  that  of  theology  is  piety  and  obedience  ;  the  power  of 
reason  not  extending  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  determine  that 
men  by  obedience  only,  without  any  knowledge  of  things, 
may  be  saved ;  whilst  theology  asks  nothing,  prescribes  no- 
thing, but  obedience,  and   neither  wills  nor   avails   aught 
against  reason.     For  the  dogmas  of  faith,  as  we  have  shown 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  are  determined  by  theology  only 
in  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  obedience ;  but  the  definite  com- 
prehension of  these,  as  regards  their  truth,  &c,  it  leaves  to 
the  decision  of  reason,  which  indeed  is  the  light  of  the  soul ; 
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that  without  which  nothing  is  conceived  but  dreams  and 
vain  fancies. 

And  here  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  by  theology  I  un- 
derstand revelation,  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the  aim  which 
Scripture  has  in  view  (namely,  the  way  and  manner  of 
obedience,  or  the  principles  of  true  piety  and  true  belief)  ;  in 
other  words,  that  which  is  properly  called  the  word  of  God, 
and  which  consists  not  in  any  certain  number  of  books  called 
sacred  (vide  Chap.  XII).  Theology,  in  this  sense,  if  its  pre- 
cepts and  rules  of  life  be  regarded,  will  be  found  to  agree  with 
reason  ;  and,  if  its  end  and  aim  be  kept  in  view,  to  differ  in 
nothing  from  what  reason  dictates  ;  so  that  it  is  of  universal 
application,  common  to  all.  In  so  far  as  the  body  of  Scrip- 
ture is  concerned,  we  have  already  shown  in  Chapter  YII. 
that  its  meaning  was  to  be  ascertained  from  its  history  solely, 
not  from  the  general  history  of  nature,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  philosophy  alone.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  discouraged  if, 
after  having  investigated  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  in  this 
way,  we  find  it  here  and  there  in  contradiction  with  reason  ; 
for,  whatever  of  this  sort  may  be  found  in  the  Bible,  or  that 
man  without  detriment  to  charity  may  ignore,  that  we  certain- 
ly know  does  not  touch  theology  or  the  "Word  of  God,  so  that 
on  these  matters  every  one  may  think  as  he  pleases  without 
sin.  Let  us  conclude  definitively,  therefore,  that  neither  is 
Scripture  to  be  made  to  conform  to  reason,  nor  is  reason  to 
ba  subjected  to  Scripture. 

But  since  the  very  foundation  of  theology,  viz.  that  man 
is  blessed  or  saved  by  obedience  alone,  cannot  be  demon- 
strated by  reason  to  be  either  true  or  false,  we  may  be  asked 
reproachfully  wherefore  we  believe  in  it  ?  If  we  embrace  it 
without  reason,  like  blind  men,  we  therein  act  foolishly,  and 
without  discretion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  seek  to  determine 
this  foundation  by  reason,  theology  thereby  becomes  a  part 
of  philosophy,  and  not  to  be  severed  from  it.  To  these 
suggestions,  however,  I  reply  that  I  have  shown  definitively 
that  this  fundamental  dogma  of  theology  is  not  to  be  inves- 
tigated by  means  of  the  natural  understanding ;  at  all  events, 
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• 

that  no  one  has  yet  been  found  who  could  demonstrate  it  in 
this  way,  and  that  revelation  therefore  became  essentially 
necessary.  "We  may  use  our  judgment,  nevertheless,  in  order 
that  what  is  revealed  may  be  embraced  with  moral  certainty 
at  least.  I  say,  with  moral  certainty,  for  we  cannot  look  to 
have  any  higher  assurance  than  had  the  prophets,  to  whom 
the  revelation  we  possess  was  first  made,  and  whose  assur- 
ance was  moral  only,  as  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  II.  of 
this  Treatise. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  they  err  egregiously  who  seek  to 
prove  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  means  of  mathematical 
formulas  or  demonstrations.  For  the  authority  for  the  Bible 
rests  on  the  authority  of  the  prophets,  so  that  it  can  be  sup- 
ported by  no  more  powerful  arguments  than  those  by  which 
the  prophets  of  old  were  wont  to  persuade  the  people  of  their 
title  to  be  heard  ;  our  own  assurance  of  the  same  can  indeed 
rest  on  no  other  foundation  but  that  on  which  the  prophets 
rested  their  assurance  and  authority.  Now  we  have  found 
the  whole  certainty  of  the  prophets  to  repose  on  these  three 
things :  1.  A  clear  and  lively  imagination ;  2.  Signs  or 
miracles  ;  3.  lastly  and  chiefly,  A  mind  disposed  to  justice 
and  goodness.  The  prophets  built  on  no  other  foundations 
than  are  supplied  by  these,  and  so  could  not  demonstrate 
their  authority  by  any  other  means,  either  when  in  former 
times  they  addressed  the  multitude  by  word  of  mouth,  or 
hold  intercourse  with  us  now  in  written  characters.  As  to 
the  first  principle — viz.  that  they  imagined  vividly,  this 
could  only  be  known  to  the  prophets  themselves  ;  so  that 
our  whole  certainty  of  revelation  must  and  ought  to  rest  on 
the  remaining  two,  viz.  signs  and  doctrine.  And  this  was 
expressly  taught  by  Moses,  for  he  bids  the  people  obey  the 
prophet  who  shows  a  true  sign  in  the  name  of  God ;  whilst 
he  orders  the  false  prophet,  although  he  prophesies  in  the 
name  of  God,  to  be  put  to  death  (Deut.  xxviii.).  He"  also 
condemns  him  to  death  who  seduces  the  people  from  the 
true  religion,  although  he  should  confirm  his  discourse  by 
signs  and  portents  (Deut.  xiii.).     Whence  it  follows  that  the 
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true  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  false  prophet  by  doctrine 
and  miracle  together :  he  who  shows  doctrine  and  miracle 
Moses  declares  to  be  a  true  prophet,  and  him  the  people  are 
ordered  to  believe  without  fear  of  being  led  astray ;  as  they, 
again,  are  declared  to  be  false  prophets  and  worthy  of  death 
who  prophesy  falsely,  though  they  speak  in  the  name  of  God, 
or  who  teach  false  gods,  though  they  work  miracles. 

We  therefore  only  feel  ourselves  bound  to  believe  Scrip- 
ture, or  the  prophets,  on  the  ground  of  their  doctrine  con- 
firmed by  signs.  For  since  we  find  the  prophets  commending 
charity  and  justice  above  all  things,  and  aiming  at  nothing 
else,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  they  spoke  of  evil  pur- 
pose. They  certainly  taught  of  upright  mind,  and  to  make 
men  blessed  through  faith  and  obedience.  And,  inasmuch  as 
they  confirmed  this  excellent  doctrine  by  signs  in  addition, 
we  satisfy  ourselves  that  they  spoke  not  idly,  that  they  did 
not  rave  whilst  they  prophesied ;  a  conclusion  in  which  we 
are  the  more  confirmed  when  we  find  that  they  taught  no 
moral  precept  which  does  not  agree  entirely  with  reason  ;  for 
it  is  not  little  that  the  word  of  God,  as  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phets, entirely  agrees  with  the  very  word  of  God  speaking  in 
us.  And  on  this  point,  I  say,  we  have  the  same  assurance 
from  the  Bible  which  the  Jews  of  old  had  from  the  mouths 
of  their  prophets ;  for,  as  we  have  shown  above  (Chap.  XII.), 
in  so  far  as  doctrine  and  the  chief  elements  of  their  history  are 
concerned,  the  Scriptures  have  come  down  to  us  unchanged. 
This  position  we  assume  as  the  ground  of  the  whole  of  our 
Theology  and  Scripture  belief ;  and  although  it  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  still  it  may  be 
acknowledged  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  reason  and 
understanding.  For  it  were  mere  folly  to  refuse  to  receive 
that  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  so  many 
prophets ;  which  is  a  source  of  so  much  comfort  to  weaker 
souls ;  from  which  such  good  results  ensue  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  which  moreover  can  be  believed  without  danger 
or  detriment  to  any,  on  the  sole  ground  that  it  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  mathematical  demonstration.    A3  if,  indeed,  in  the 
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sagest  conduct  of  life  we  admit  nothing  as  true  which  might 
be  called  in  question  on  any  pretext  of  doubt ;  or  as  if  most 
of  our  doings  were  not  sufficiently,  and  some  of  them  wholly, 
uncertain. 

I  confess,  indeed,  that  they  who  think  philosophy  and 
theology  mutually  contradictory  and  subversive,  who  main- 
tain that  each  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the  other's  domain, 
and  that  one  or  other  is  to  be  bid  adieu  to,  they,  I  say,  do  not 
without  good  reason  endeavour  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for 
theology,  and  even  strive  to  find  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion of  its  principles.  But  who,  save  a  desperate  and  insane 
person,  would  rashly  choose  to  bid  good-bye  to  reason,  to 
despise  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  deny  the  certainty  of 
rational  conclusions  ?  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible 
absolutely  to  excuse  those  who  call  reason  to  their  aid  in 
rebutting  reason,  and  who  strive  by  means  certain  to  make 
it  seem  uncertain.  "When  they  seek  by  mathematical  de- 
monstrations to  show  the  truth  and  authority  of  theology, 
indeed,  and  to  take  away  the  authority  of  reason  and  the 
natural  understanding,  they  only  bring  theology  under  the 
dominion  of  reason,  and  seem  plainly  to  suppose  that  the 
authority  of  theology  would  be  without  lustre  unless 
illumined  by  the  natural  light  of  reason.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  boast  that  they  acquiesce  entirely  in  the  internal 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  call  reason  to  their  aid,  for 
no  other  cause  than  on  account  of  unbelievers,  and  with  a 
view  to  convincing  them,  still  no  credit  were  to  be  given  to 
their  assertions,  as  we  could  easily  show  that  they  only 
speak  from  passion  or  vain-gloriousness.  For  from  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  it  follows  conclusively,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
gives  no  testimony  save  through  good  works ;  wherefore 
Paul  himself  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  calls  these 
"  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit "  (Gal.  v.  22),  and  this  is  nothing, 
in  truth,  but  that  contentment  and  acquiescence  of  heart  and 
understanding  which  spring  from  good  deeds  done.  Of  the 
verity  and  certainty  of  things,  however,  which  are  solely 
matters  of  speculation,  no  spirit  save  reason  supplies  any  tes- 
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timony,  reason,  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  asserts  the 
empire  of  truth  for  itself.  If,  therefore,  any  one  declares 
himself  possessed  of  any  spirit  but  that  which  gives  him  cer- 
tainty of  truth,  he  boasts  idly,  and  speaks  from  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  feelings  only  ;  or  else  he  seeks  refuge  in  sacred 
things  from  the  fear  he  has  of  being  exposed  by  philosophers 
and  held  up  to  pubb'c  contempt ;  but  in  vain,  for  at  what 
shrine  shall  he  be  well  received  who  assails  the  majesty  of 
reason  ? 

But  I  make  an  end  of  this  discussion,  for  I  seem  to  myself 
to  have  made  out  my  case,  which  was  to  show  how  philoso- 
phy was  distinct  from  theology,  and  that  wherein  each 
principally  consisted  ;  that  neither  was  subordinate,  but  that 
each  held  sway  in  its  own  sphere  without  prejudice  to  the 
other ;  finally,  as  occasion  presented  itself,  I  have  shown 
the  absurdities,  inconveniences,  and  evils  that  have  followed 
from  confounding  these  two  elements,  and  not  keeping  each 
entirely  distinct  from  the  other.  Before  proceeding  to 
another  part  of  my  subject,  I  desire  again  and  distinctly  to 
express  nry  opinion  of  the  value  arid  necessity  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  to  man.  These  I  estimate  very  highly; 
for  as  we  do  not  perceive  by  the  light  we  bring  with  us  into 
the  world  that  simple  obedience  is  the  way  of  life,  whilst  reve- 
lation alone  by  the  singular  grace  of  God  teaches  this,  which 
we  could  not  learn  by  our  reason,  it  follows  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  a  great  source  of  comfort  to  mankind :  all 
without  exception  may  obey,  but  there  are  very  few  indeed 
who,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  could  attain  to  habits 
of  virtue  ;  so  that  without  Scripture  we  might  despair  of  the 
well-doing  of  almost  all  mankind. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  A  COMMONWEALTH.  OF  THE  NA- 
TURAL AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  ;  AND  OF  THE 
RIGHTS   OF   THE    GOVERNMENT    OR   RULING    AUTHORITY. 

Thus  far  our  aim  has  been  to  separate  philosophy  from 
theology,  and  to  proclaim  the  title  to  free  thought  and 
free  discourse  which  these  alike  concede  to  all.  It  is  now 
time  to  inquire  how  far  this  liberty  of  opinion  and  of  speech 
extends  in  a  well-ordered  state.  To  discuss  this  subject  with 
due  order  and  regularity  we  must  inquire  into  the  founda- 
tions on  which  a  commonwealth  reposes,  and  first  of  the  natural 
rights  of  individuals,  without  present  reference  to  general 
polity  and  religion. 

By  right  and  institution  of  nature  I  understand  nothing 
more  than  the  rules  of  nature  prescribed  to  individual  things, 
whereby  each  is  determined  to  existence  and  action  in  a  cer- 
tain specific  manner.  For  example, — fishes  are  determined 
by  nature  to  live  in  water,  and  the  great  to  devour  the  small. 
Fishes  therefore  possess  the  water  by  the  highest  natural 
right,  and  by  the  same  do  the  great  live  on  the  small.  For 
it  is  certain  that  nature,  considered  absolutely,  has  unlimited 
rights  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  ;  in  other  words,  the 
right  of  nature  is  as  extensive  as  its  power.  The  power  of 
nature,  however,  is  only  another  phrase  for  the  power  of  God, 
who  has  the  first  and  highest  right  to  all  and  over  all.     But 
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as  the  power  of  nature  at  large  is  nothing  more  than  the  ag- 
gregate power  of  every  individual  thing  in  nature,  it  follows 
that  each  individual  thing  has  the  highest  right  to  all  it  can 
compass  or  attain,  and  that  the  rights  of  individuals  are  co- 
extensive with  their  power.  And  as  it  is  the  highest  law  of 
nature  that  every  individual  thing  should  seek  to  continue  in 
the  state  appropriate  to  it,  and  this  with  reference  to  itself 
alone  and  to  nothing  else,  it  follows  that  every  individual  has 
the  highest  right  to  its  state,  i.  e.,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  and 
to  do  as  its  natural  constitution  determines.  Nor  do  we  here 
recognize  any  difference  between  man  and  the  rest  of  the 
beings  of  creation ;  nor  between  the  man  endowed  with  rea- 
son and  the  man  who  knows  nothing  of  reason,  nor  between 
the  sane  in  mind  and  the  insane  or  fatuous.  For  whatsoever 
does  anything  acts  by  the  laws  of  its  nature  or  by  the  highest 
right,  because  acting  as  it  is  ordained  to  do  by  nature,  and 
incapable  of  acting  otherwise.  Wherefore,  among  men,  so 
long  as  they  are  considered  to  be  living  under  the  empire  of 
nature  alone,  he  who  as  yet  knows  nothing  of  reason,  or  who 
has  not  yet  the  habit  of  virtuous  conduct,  lives  with  perfect 
right  by  the  laws  of  mere  appetite,  even  as  he  lives  by  the 
laws  of  highest  right  who  regulates  his  life  in  conformity 
with  the  dictates  of  reason.  In  other  words,  as  the  wise  man 
has  the  highest  right  to  all  that  wisdom  commands,  or  to  live 
according  to  the  laws  of  reason,  so  the  foolish  or  ignorant 
man  has  entire  right  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  appetite. 
And  this  is  what  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches  when  he  acknow- 
ledges no  sin  before  the  promulgation  of  the  law ;  that  is  to 
say,  so  long  as  men  lived  under  the  empire  of  nature  they 
were  not  living  in  sin.* 

*  Epist.  to  Rom.  v.  13.  Might  not  Paul's  teaching  as  well  as  onr  author's  here 
he  fairly  received  with  reservation  ?  Eight  and  wrong  surely  precede  law,  and  are 
its  cause.  He  sinned  in  the  deed  who  smote  his  hrother,  not  hecause  it  came  to 
he  written,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Have  we  not  in  fact  the  highest  authority, 
that  of  the  Master,  for  this  view  ?  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  hy  them  of 
old,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery ;  hut  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  look- 
eth  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  already  committed  adultery  in  his  heart." 
(Matthew  yiii.  27,  28.)—  Ed. 
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The  natural  right  of  every  man  therefore  is  determined 
by  appetite  and  power,  not  by  sound  reason.  For  all  are  not 
constituted  by  nature  to  act  according  to  the  rules  of  reason. 
On  the  contrary,  all  are  born  ignorant  of  everything ;  and 
before  they  can  know  the  true  rule  of  life,  and  acquire  virtu- 
ous habits,  a  great  part  of  their  lives  must  already  have  pass- 
ed. Meantime,  nevertheless,  they  are  held  to  live,  and,  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  to  preserve  their  state  of  being.  But 
this  they  must  do  by  the  sole  impulses  of  appetite  or  desire  ; 
for  nature  gives  nothing  else  as  a  guide  to  the  natural  man, 
not  conferring  the  power  of  living  by  the  rules  of  sound  rea- 
son. Men  are  therefore  no  more  bound  to  live  by  the  rule  of 
absolute  right  than  is  a  domestic  cat  to  live  by  the  laws  of  a 
lion's  nature. 

Whatever  any  one,  regarded  as  under  the  empire  "of  nature 
only,  deems  useful  to  himself,  therefore,  whether  led  to  do  so 
by  right  reason  or  by  an  impulse  of  appetite,  that  he  desires 
by  a  supreme  law  of  nature,  and  it  is  lawful  for  him  by  force, 
by  cunning,  by  entreaty — in  short,  in  any  and  every  way,  to 
obtain  possession  thereof,  and  to  hold  as  an  enemy  whoever 
opposes  him  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  desire. 

From  the  above  it  follows  that  the  law  or  institute  of 
nature,  under  which  all  are  born,  and  for  the  most  part  live, 
prohibits  nothing  but  that  which  no  one  desires,  and 
no  one  can  desire ;  and  that  it  does  not  absolutely  gainsay 
dispute  and  difference,  anger  and  hatred,  stratagem  and  wile, 
nor  indeed  anything  to  which  passion  persuades.  And  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  nature  is  not  comprised  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  laws  of  reason,  which  are  of  service 
to  man  only  and  are  meant  for  his  sole  guidance  in  conduct, 
but  embraces  an  infinity  of  other  matters  which  have  respect 
to  the  eternal  order  of  creation  at  large,  in  which  man  is  a 
mere  atom.  By  the  necessity  of  nature,  for  instance,  every 
individual  thing  is  constituted  to  exist,  and  to  act  in  a 
certain  determined  manner,  so  that  whatever  appears  to  us 
evil  or  absurd,  does  so  because  we  know  things  partially  only, 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  order  and  concatenation  of  nature  at 
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large ;  and  because  we  would  direct  all  in  conformity  with 
our  reason,  although  that  which  our  reason  calls  evil  is  not 
evil  as  regards  the  order  and  rule  of  nature  generally,  but 
only  as  regards  the  law  of  our  proper  nature. 

That  it  is  advantageous  for  man  to  live  according  to  the 
laws  and  special  precepts  of  reason  which,  as  has  been  said, 
are  only  intended  to  b3  useful  to  him,  cannot  be  questioned. 
There  i3  no  one  who  does  not  desire  to  live  in  peace,  in  safety, 
and  free  from  fear,  which,  however,  were  impossible  so  long 
as  every  one  was  permitted  to  do  as  he  pleased,  and  so  long  as 
no  greater  authority  was  given  to  reason  than  to  such  passions 
as  hatred  and  revenge  ;  for  no  one  can  live  amidst  enmities, 
hatreds  and  wiles  otherwise  than  anxiously  ;  and  there  is  no 
one  who  will  not  use  his  best  endeavour  to  escape  from  their 
influence.  Again,  if  we  reflect  that  men  live  very  wretchedly 
who  live  without  mutual  aid,  and,  without  the  requisite  cul- 
ture of  reason,  as  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  V.,  we  perceive 
most  clearly  that  to  live  in  comfort  and  security  it  is  indis- 
pensable for  men  to  combine  together,  and  to  agree  that  the 
right  which  each  had  from  nature  individually  should  be  had 
collectively, — that  each  should  cease  to  live  for  himself  alone 
by  force  and  appetite,  but  that  everything  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  will  and  consent  of  the  community.  This, 
however,  would  be  attempted  in  vain  if  all  only  willed  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  appetite  (for  by  the  laws  of  appetite 
every  one  is  drawn  his  own  several  way)  ;  every  one  must  be 
firmly  resolved,  and  indeed  be  bound,  to  govern  himself  in  all 
things  by  the  dictates  of  reason  alone  (which  no  one  ventures 
openly  to  gainsay,  lest  he  appear  to  have  lost  his  understand- 
ing), to  restrain  his  appetites  or  affections  when  these  per- 
suade to  aught  hostile  to  the  interests  of  others,  and  to  do 
nothing  to  another  which  he  would  not  have  done  to  himself, 
and,  lastly,  to  defend  the  rights  of  others  as  if  they  were  his 
own. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  this  compact  is  to  be  arranged 
and  entered  on  so  as  to  be  definite  and  enduring.  For  it  is 
a  general  law  of  human  nature  that  no  one  neglects  what  he 

13 
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esteems  to  be  good  unless  in  the  hope  of  a  greater  good,  or 
the  fear  of  a  greater  evil ;  nor  does  any  one  brave  an  evil 
save  to  escape    a  greater  evil,  or  in  the  view  to  achieve  a 
greater  good ;  that  is  to  say,  he  elects  what  he  thinks  the 
preferable  of  two  good  things,  or  the  least  detrimental  of  two 
evils.     I  say  expressly  that  the  thing  or  course  chosen  ap- 
pears more  or  less  good  or  bad  to  the  party  electing,  not  that 
the  thing  or  the  course  chosen  is  in  itself  either  better  or  worse 
than  that  which  is  shunned.    This  law  I  hold  to  be  so  firmly 
fixed  or  impressed  on  the  nature  of  man  that  it  is  to  be  placed 
among  the  eternal  truths   which  no  one  can  ignore.      But 
from  this  it  necessarily  follows  that  no  one  can  honestly  pro- 
mise to  forego  his  natural  rights,  and  that  no  one  would  keep 
such  a  promise  if  made,  unless  it  were  in  the  fear  of  some 
greater  evil  or  the  hope  of  some  greater  good.     To  make  this 
point  more  clear,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  robber  compels  me 
to  promise  that  I  will  surrender  to  him  my  property  in  a 
place  which  he  chooses  to  name.     Now,  although  my  natural 
right  is  determined  by  my  power  alone,  as  I  have  already  de- 
clared, it  is  certain  that  if  I  can  escape  from  this  robber  by 
guile  or  stratagem,  promising  him  everything  he  asks,  it  is 
lawful  for  me  of  my  natural  right  to  do  so.     Or,  again,  sup- 
pose  that   for  no  fraudulent   purpose,  but  inconsiderately, 
I  have  promised  some  one  to  abstain  from  meat  and  drink  for 
twenty  days,  and  by  and  by  I  see  that  I  have  made  a  foolish 
promise,    which  I  cannot  keep   at  all,    or  could  only  keep 
with  great    detriment   to    myself,  inasmuch  as    by  natural 
right  I  may  choose  the  less  of  two  evils,  I  am  at  perfect  liber- 
ty to  break  such  a  promise,  and  to  hold  my  engagement  as 
though  it  had  never  been  made.  This,  I  say,  may  be  done  by 
natural  right,  whether  I  see  that  I  promised  rashly  and  amiss 
on  the  ground  of  right  reason  or  of  mere  opinion ;  for  whe- 
ther I  see  what  I  promise  to  be  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong, 
as  I  greatly  dread  evil  I  gtrive  in  every  way  by  nature's  or- 
dinance to  avoid  it. 

From  these  premises  we  conclude  that  a  contract  can 
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have  no  force  save  by  reason  of  its  usefulness  ;  this  taken 
away,  the  contract  is  at  the  same  time  cancelled  and  made 
null  and  void.  For  this  reason,  too,  is  it  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  bind  parties  in  perpetuity,  unless  especial  measures  are 
taken  to  make  a  greater  amount  of  damage  than  of  advan- 
tage to  follow  from  a  breach  of  the  compact  to  the  party  or 
parties  contracting.  And  this  consideration  ought  to  weigh 
greatly  in  the  institution  of  every  state.  If  all  indeed 
were  led  by  reason,  and  knew  the  vast  advantages,  not  to 
say  the  necessity,  of  a  sound  system  of  civil  polity,  there 
would  be  none  who  would  not  detest  guile  in  every  shape, 
none  who  would  not  strive  with  their  whole  might  to  pre- 
serve that  highest  blessing,  a  well-ordered  state,  in  the 
assurance  that  they  themselves  would  have  their  ample 
reward  in  peace  and  security  of  life.  But  men,  alas !  are 
very  far  from  always  yielding  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  ;  each  is  mostly  governed  by  his  desires  only,  and 
avarice,  envy,  vain-glory,  hatred,  &c.,  often  engross  the 
mind  so  entirely  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  reason  to 
enter.  "Wherefore,  although  men  are  generally  ready 
enough  to  promise  fairly,  and  to  plight  their  word  for  their 
good  intentions,  still  no  one  can  be  sure  of  another's  truth 
unless  there  be  something  added  to  the  promise ;  inasmuch 
as  every  one  by  natural  right  may  act  deceitfully,  and  may 
not  consider  himself  bound  to  stand  by  his  engagements 
unless  led  to  do  so  in  the  hope  of  a  greater  good  or  the  fear 
of  a  worse  evil.  But,  as  we  have  already  shown  that  natural 
right,  in  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  is  solely 
determined  by  the  power  which  each  severally  possesses,  it 
follows  that  so  much  of  this  power  as  he  transfers  to  another, 
whether  perforce  or. voluntarily,  so  much  of  his  natural  right 
does  he  necessarily  cede  to  that  other,  and  that  he  who  pos- 
sesses supreme  power  has  also  supreme  right,  which  he  may 
enforce  by  all  the  strength  of  the  law.  Now  this  power  the 
government  or  chief  magistrate  will  only  retain  so  long  as 
the  means  of  enforcing  what  is  willed  is  retained.     In  other 

18  * 
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words,  a  ruler  holds  his  authority  by  a  precarious  tenure,  and 
no  one  more  powerful  than  himself  will  be  bound,  unless  he 
so  pleases,  to  obey  him. 

In  this  way,  then,  without  the  smallest  infringement  of 
natural  right,  may  a  state  be  instituted,  and  all  agreements 
kept  with  the  most  perfect  faith,  that  is  to  say,  if  each  indi- 
vidual transfers  the  whole  of  the  power  he  has  of  himself  to 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  which  then  comes  to 
possess  supreme  natural  right  in  everything — in  other  words, 
the  supreme  authority  which  every  individual,  whether  will- 
ingly or  front  fear,  will  then  be  bound  to  obey.  A  state  or 
community  thus  constituted  is  called  a  democracy,  which  is 
then  defined  as  a  general  assembly  of  men,  holding  col- 
lectively the  highest  right  to  all  which  each  possessed  indi- 
vidually. Wherefore  it  follows  that  the  supreme  authority 
itself  is  bound  by  no  law,  whilst  all  are  bound  to  obey  it  in 
whatsoever  it  ordains;  for  to  this,  whether  tacitly  or  ex- 
pressly, must  all  consider  themselves  pledged  when  they 
have  transferred  their  common  natural  right  to  a  collective 
supreme  power.  Should  the  individual  members  of  a  demo- 
cracy therefore  desire  severally  to  preserve  any  particular 
right  to  themselves,  they  must  take  especial  care  that  they 
also  preserve  the  power  to  defend  it ;  for  if  they  have  not 
taken  measures  of  precaution  of  this  kind,  and  a  stand  cannot 
be  made  upon  the  right  in  question,  without  a  division  being 
created  in  the  state,  and  it  may  be  without  its  existence 
being  imperilled,  then  have  they  subjected  themselves  un- 
conditionally to  the  ruling  authority,  and  they  have  nothing 
for  it  but  obedience.  And  this  being  so,  and  when  reason 
and  necessity  alike  enforce  submission,  it  follows  that  unless 
we  would  be  accounted  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
set  ourselves  against  reason,  which  is  persuading  with  all  its 
might  to  the  support  of  the  supreme  authority,  we  are  bound 
to  obey  the  commands  of  the  highest  power,  although  to  us 
they  may  appear  absurd  ;  for  reason  also  bids  us  in  a  strait 
to  choose  the  less  of  two  evils.  Add  to  this,  that  tho  danger 
of  having  to  submit  unconditionally  to  the  will  and  authority 
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of  another  is  then  very  imminent ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
ruling  powers  have  the  right  to  command  whatever  they 
please,  so  long  as  they  possess  the  power  to  enforce  their 
commands,  or  are,  in  fact,  the  head  of  the  state ;  for  if  they 
once  lose  their  power  of  compelling  obedience,  they  at  the 
same  time  lose  their  power  of  commanding,  which  then  falls 
to  those  who  have  b^en  strong  enough  to  acquire  it.  It 
only  happens  very  rarely  therefore  that  the  highest  powers 
in  a  state  exert  their  authority  very  absurdly ;  for  it  is 
especially  incumbent  on  them,  on  the  mere  ground  of  self- 
interest,  and  that  they  may  retain  possession  of  power,  to 
consult  the  common  good,  and  order  all  things  by  the  dic- 
tates of  discretion  and  right  reason.  No  one,  as  Seneca  says, 
rules  long  who  rules  by  violence.  And  then,  absurdities  are 
less  to  be  apprehended  in  a  democracy ;  for  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  the  majority  of  an  assembly,  especially  if  it 
be  numerous,  should  yield  to  one  foolish  person,  or  agree  to 
any  foolish  or  pernicious  thing.  Besides,  as  the  very  basis 
and  aim  of  a  policied  state  are  escape  from  the  empire  of 
brute  passions,  and  the  restraint  of  mankind  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  propriety,  in  order  that  they  may  live 
together  in  peace  and  harmony — I  say,  if  the  foundation  be 
disturbed,  the  whole  superstructure  necessarily  falls.  The 
duty  of  the  supreme  power  or  government,  therefore,  is  to 
provide  for  these  things,  and  the  duty  of  subjects  is  to  obey, 
to  execute,  the  commands  of  the  chief  authority,  and  to 
acknowledge  as  law  and  right  that  only  which  this  declares 
to  be  so. 

In  speaking  thus,  however,  some  may  suppose  that  I  am 
turning  subjects  into  slaves ;  for  they  may  think  that  he  is  a 
slave  who  only  moves  at  the  command  of  another,  as  he  is  a 
freeman  who  lives  and  acts  of  his  own  free  will.  But  this  is 
not  absolutely  so ;  for  he  who  is  mastered  by  his  appetites, 
and  who  can  neither  comprehend  nor  do  what  is  truly  for  his 
good,  is  the  greatest  slave  of  all ;  as  he  is  the  true  freeman 
who  lives  in  all  things  conformably  to  reason.  Action  bv 
command,  in  another  word,  obedience,   does  not  therefore 
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imply  the  abrogation  of  liberty  in  every  sense,  and  he  who 
obeys  is  not  necessarily  a  slave.  It  is  the  motive  or  purpose 
of  the  action  that  constitutes  him  bond  or  free  :  if  the  end 
of  the  action  be  for  the  behoof  of  the  party  commanding,  not 
of  the  agent,  then  is  the  agent  a  slave  and  useless  to  himself ; 
but  where  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large,  and  not 
of  the  ruler,  is  the  aim,  as  it  is  in  a  republic  or  constitutional 
state,  then  is  he  who  obeys  no  slave,  but  subject  only  to  the 
laws  of  his  country,  as  that  commonwealth  is  the  freest 
whose  laws  are  founded  in  the  highest  right  and  reason.  In 
such  a  state  every  one  who  so  wills  may  be  truly  free,  for 
there  may  he  live  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  reason.* 
In  the  same  way  are  children  not  to  be  accounted  slaves 
though  they  be  held  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  their 
parents ;  for  the  commands  of  parents  are  presumed  to  have 
an  especial  bearing  on  the  advantage  of  their  children.  We 
therefore  recognize  a  great  difference  between  slave,  son, 
and  subject,  words  which  may  be  severally  thus  denned  : 
slave,  one  who  is  held  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  master, 
these  commands  having  reference  only  to  the  advantage  of 
the  party  commanding;  a  son  does  what  is  advantageous  to 
himself  on  the  command  of  his  parent ;  a  subject,  lastly, 
does  what  is  useful  to  the  community,  and  therefore  to  him- 
self, by  obeying  the  commands  of  the  supreme  power  in  the 
state. 

Thus  briefly  do  I  present  the  foundations  of  democratic 
authority,  of  which  I  desired  to  treat  in  particular,  both  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  form  of  government, 
and  to  accord  best  with  the  liberty  which  every  individual 
has  by  nature.     In  a  democracy  no  one  transfers  his  natural 

*  In  whatever  social  state  man  may  find  himself,  he  may  he  free.  Man  is 
free,  in  fact,  in  so  far  as  he  acts  in  conformity  with  reason.  But  reason  (observe 
that  this  is  not  Hobbes's  theory)  counsels  peace,  and  peace  is  only  possible  along 
with  obedience  to  a  common  law.  The  more  reasonably  a  man  governs  himself, 
therefore,  the  more  free  is  he ;  and  the  more  faithful  he  is  to  the  common  law 
the  more  obedient  is  he  to  the  decrees  of  the  governing  power  or  sovereign  whoso 
subject  he  isr 
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rights  to  another  in  such  wise  that  he  shall  never  be  con- 
sulted on  any  matter  of  public  interest,  but  to  the  majority 
of  the  community  whereof  he  is  a  member.  And  for  this 
reason,  all  in  the  democratic  form  of  civil  polity,  as  in  the 
natural  state,  remain  equal.  Again,  I  was  anxious  to  treat 
of  this  form  of  government  expressly,  because  it  assists  me 
most  in  my  purpose  of  showing  the  advantages  which  accrue 
from  liberty  in  a  commonwealth.  I  shall  therefore  pass  by 
the  several  other  forms  of  government  without  notice  ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  requisite  that  we  should  particularly  consider  these, 
their  origin,  institution,  &c,  such  matters  following  from 
what  is  special  in  each  taken  in  connection  with  what  has 
just  been  said  of  democracy.  As  a  general  thesis  the  question 
may  be  put  thus :  whosoever  possesses  the  supreme  power, 
whether  one,  a  limited  number,  or  all,  has  the  right  to  com- 
mand whatever  he  wills.  Moreover,  he  who,  whether  volun- 
tarily or  upon  compulsion,  transfers  to  another  his  right  of 
self-defence,  abandons  to  this  other  his  natural  title  to  inde- 
pendent action,  and  thereby  becomes  bound  to  obey  him  in 
all  things,  so  long  as  he — king,  council,  parliament,  people 
— keeps  possession  of  the  supreme  authority,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  right  of  transference.  On  this  subject  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  say  more. 

Having  now  shown  the  foundation  and  the  right  of  the 
supreme  power  in  a  policied  state,  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain 
wherein  private  right  consists,  what  constitutes  a  wrong,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  justice  and  injustice  in  civil  affairs,  to  deter- 
mine who  is  a  confederate  or  ally,  who  an  enemy,  and, 
lastly,  to  show  wherein  the  crime  of  treason  consists. 

By  Private  Civil  Right  we  can  understand  nothing  but 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  every  one  to  maintain  himself  in  his 
estate  and  condition,  a  liberty  which  is  guaranteed  by  decrees 
of  the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  and  is  defended  by  its 
authority  alone  ;  for,  having  transferred  his  right  to  live  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will  and  pleasure  to  another,  in  other 
words,  the  right  and  power  of  self-defence  which  he  origin- 
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ally  possessed,  he  is  held  bound  to  live  by  the  rule  pre- 
scribed to  him  by  this  other,  and  to  defend  himself  under  his 
guidance. 

Wrong  is  done  when  a  citizen  or  subject  suffers  an 
injury  in  person  or  estate  from  another,  contrary  to  his  civil 
rights  or  the  decree  of  the  supreme  authority.  Wrong  can- 
not be  conceived,  save  in  a  social  sense  state  ;  it  cannot  pro- 
perly occur  as  between  the  supreme  authority  and  a  subject, 
everything  being  lawful  to  the  ruling  power,  but  only  be- 
tween private  persons,  who  are  held  bound  by  law  not  to 
injure  one  another. 

Justice  comes  of  that  frame  of  mind  which  gives  to  every 
one  what  belongs  to  him  by  civil  right.  Injustice,  again, 
follows  from  a  disposition  to  withhold  or  to  take  from  an- 
other what  properly  belongs  to  him  by  right  and  law.  Par- 
tiality and  impartiality  are  equivalent  terms  for  unjust  and 
just,  for  he  who  is  intrusted  with  the  authority  to  determine 
differences  between  citizens  is  held  to  have  no  respect  of 
persons,  but  to  regard  all  as  equal,  and  to  defend  the  rights 
of  every  one  with  like  zeal  and  conscientiousness,  neither 
bending  to  the  rich  nor  treading  on  the  poor. 

Confederates  are  the  men  composing  two  or  more  distinct 
states,  who  for  mutual  defence,  to  escape  the  perils  of  war, 
or  for  any  other  reason  of  presumed  utility  to  themselves, 
enter  into  a  compact  not  only  not  to  injure  one  another,  but 
to  lend  each  other  mutual  aid  and  assistance  in  case  of  need, 
each  all  the  while  retaining  its  individual  independence. 
This  treaty  or  compact  remains  in  force  so  long  as  the  motive 
which  led  to  its  being  entered  into — whether  fear  of  danger 
or  prospect  of  advantage — continues  to  be  felt,  for  no  engage- 
ment is  ever  made,  save  in  the  hope  of  some  benefit,  or  from 
the  fear  of  some  evil.  If  the  ground  of  the  compact  be 
taken  away,  the  compact  comes  to  an  end  of  itself,  as  is 
proved  by  every-day  experience.  For,  though  different  states 
often  enough  agree  not  to  injure  one  another,  still  each  will 
strive  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  to  prevent  its  neighbour 
from   becoming   more   powerful   than  itself.     Nor   are  the 
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terms  of  a  treaty  ever  much  regarded  unless  actions  prove  in 
conformity  with  these ;  if  promises  to  aid  and  be  useful  are 
not  kept  [or  if  '  kept  to  the  ear,  are  broken  to  the  hope'],  then 
deceit  and  injury  are  apprehended,  and  not  without  reason ; 
for  who  but  a  fool,  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  ruling  powers, 
would  trust  to  the  mere  words  and  assurances  of  one  possessed 
of  supreme  authority,  armed  with  the  power  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  and  to  whom  the  glory  and  advantage  of  his  own 
nation  must  be  the  supreme  law !  When  with  these  we 
connect  moral  considerations,  we  shall  see  that  no  one  who 
holds  the  chief  authority  could  without  guiltiness  keep 
promises  that  would  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
state  he  rules.  Whatever  promise  he  may  have  made  which 
he  sees  involves  injury  to  the  community  over  which  he 
presides  cannot  be  kept  unless  he  breaks  faith  with  his  sub- 
jects, and  this  he  is  especially  bound  to  observe ;  this  indeed 
it  is  customary  for  rulers  to  engage  themselves  by  solemn 
oaths  to  observe. 

An  Enemy  is  one  who  lives  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  state, 
and  behaves  in  such  a  way  as  shows  that  he  does  not  ac- 
knowledge its  authority  either  as  confederate  or  as  subject ; 
for  it  is  not  hate  or  animosity  that  makes  an  enemy  of  a 
state,  but  right ;  and  the  right  of  the  state  in  regard  to  him 
who  does  not  recognize  its  authority  by  treaty  or  contract 
is  the  same  as  it  is  in  regard  to  him  wrho  brings  damage  upon 
it ;  wherefore,  the  state  may  compel  him  by  every  means  at 
its  command  either  to  join  it  as  a  confederate  or  to  comply 
with  its  behests  as  a  subject. 

The  crime  of  Treason,  lastly,  occurs  only  among  the 
subjects  of  states  who  by  tacit  or  express  agreement  have 
transferred  the  whole  of  their  rights  to  the  ruling  power  ; 
and  he  is  said  to  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  attempts  in  any 
way  to  seize  the  sovereign  authority  for  himself,  or  to  trans- 
fer it  from  the  possessor  to  another — I  say,  who  makes  the 
attempt,  in  this  case ;  for  were  the  matter  not  subject  to 
adjudication  till  after  the  fact,  the  state  would  mostly  inter- 
vene too  late,  and  when  the  supreme  authority  had  already 
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been  successfully  usurped  or  transferred.  I  add,  that  I  speak 
unconditionally  of  any  attempt  on  any  pretext  whatever  to 
seize  the  supreme  power,  myself  acknowledging  no  difference 
in  the  guilt,  whether  advantage  or  disadvantage  accrue  to 
the  commonwealth  at  large  from  the  act  of  usurpation  ; .  for 
in  whatever  way,  on  whatever  pretext,  this  is  attempted  or 
accomplished,  it  is  equally  treason  to  the  state,  and  he  who  is 
guilty  of  the  deed  is  justly  condemned.  This  done  in  war, 
is  allowed  by  all  to  be  properly  done.  He,  for  example,  who 
does  not  hold  the  post  assigned  to  him,  but  of  his  own  motion 
either  retreats  or  attacks  the  enemy,  without  the  command 
of  the  General- in- chief,  although  it  were  advisedly  and 
even  successfully  done,  is  still  held  liable  to  be  put  on  his 
trial,  and  even  to  be  condemned  to  death  for  disobedience  of 
orders, — for  having  failed  in  his  oath,  in  fact,  and  usurped  the 
right  and  authority  of  his  commander.  That  citizens  are 
absolutely  bound  by  the  same  rule,  however,  is  not  seen  so 
clearly  by  all,  although  the  reason  for  obedience  is  the  same 
in  each  case.  For,  since  the  commonwealth  should  be 
watched  over  and  directed  by  the  supreme  authority  alone, 
and  citizens  are  absolutely  engaged  to  yield  this  right,  if  any 
one,  of  his  own  mere  motion  and  without  the  order  and  con- 
currence of  the  supreme  power,  takes  it  upon  him  to  originate 
or  to  meddle  in  any  business,  although  advantage  may 
certainly  accrue  from  it,  nevertheless  he  violates  the  right  of 
the  ruling  power ;  he  commits  treason,  and  is  properly  con- 
demned and  cast  for  punishment. 

It  still  remains  for  me  to  vindicate  what  has  been  affirmed 
a  little  above,  viz.  that  it  is  not  openly  contrary  to  revealed 
right  to  maintain  that  one  who  lives  in  the  natural  state 
without  the  use  of  his  reason,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  appe- 
tite, lives  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  highest  natural 
right.  For,  as  all  alike,  whether  in  possession  of  their  reason 
or  not,  are  bound  by  the  divine  command  to  love  their  neigh- 
bour as  themselves,  it  seems  impossible  to  live  according  to 
the  laws  of  mere  appetite  and  not  do  injury  or  injustice  to 
others.     To  this  objection,  however,  if  the  natural  state  only 
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be  regarded,  we  can  readily  find  an  answer  ;  for  the  natural 
state,  both  in  itself  and  in  time,  is  anterior  to  religion.  No 
one  knows  by  nature  that  he  owes  any  obedience  to  God ; 
this  knowledge  follows  from  no  reason,  but  can  only  be  en- 
forced upon  every  one  by  revelation  confirmed  by  signs. 
Wherefore,  until  revelation  was  given  to  man,  no  one  could 
be  held  bound  by  the  divine  law  of  which  he  was  necessarily 
ignorant.  Consequently,  the  natural  state  is  by  no  means  to 
be  confounded  with  the  religious  state,  but  is  to  be  regarded 
as  without  religion  and  law,  and  therefore  without  sin  or 
crime,  as  we  have  already  said,  confirming  our  conclusion  by 
reference  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  Paul.*  Nor  do  we 
only  conceive  the  natural  state  with  reference  to  its  ignorance, 
and  its  antecedence  to  the  revelation  of  the  divine  law,  but 
with  reference  to  the  liberty  in  which  all  are  born.  For 
if  men  were  held  by  nature  to  the  observance  of  divine  law, 
or  if  divine  right  were  natural  right,  it  would  have  been 
superfluous  for  God  to  have  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
man,  and  bound  him  by  a  bond  and  an  oath.  TVTierefore,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  unconditionally  that  divine  right 
began  from  the  time  when  the  Jews,  engaged  by  an  express 
compact  to  obey  God  in  all  things,  when  they  abandoned  their 
state  of  natural  liberty,  as  it  were,  and  transferred  this  their 

*  When  Paul  says  that  men  have  no  refuge  in  themselves,  he  speaks  after 
the  manner  of  man,  for  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle  in  which  he  uses 
such  language  he  teaches  expressly  that  God  shows  mercy  to  whom  he  pleases, 
and  hardens  the  wicked  at  his  will,  and  that  the  reason  why  men  are  inexcusable 
is  not  that  they  have  been  admonished  beforehand  and  have  then  followed  their 
own  devices,  but  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  God  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  who  of  the  same  material  makes  one  vessel  to  honour  and  another  for 
vulgar  uses. — Auth. 

Vide  our  note,  page  271.  Before  man  had  revelation  he  could  not  of 
•course  be  bound  by  its  decrees.  But  religion  very  certainly  is  no  effect  of  re- 
velation— revelation  adds  nothing  new  to  human  nature.  The  religious  is  an 
original  element  in  the  constitution  of  man ;  he  has  it  immediately  from  the 
Almighty ;  and  revelation  is  rather  an  evidence  of  its  existence  than  its  cause. 
All  the  tribes  or  nations  with  whom  the  Jews  came  in  contact  had  their  gods 
and  their  religious  systems,  and  certainly  not  by  revelation.  The  natural  state 
of  man,  therefore,  is  not  irreligious.  No  savage  tribe  is  without  some  form  of 
religious  idea. — Ed. 
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birthright  to  God  ;  precisely  as  we  have  said  is  done  in  the 
civil  state.  Of  these  matters,  however,  I  shall  treat  more  at 
length  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

But  here  it  may  still  be  said  that  ruling  powers  as  well  as 
subjects  are  bound  by  the  divine  law,  whilst  we  have  declared 
that  the  supreme  authority  in  a  state  did  not  part  with  its 
natural  rights,  and  that  to  it  all  things  within  the  range  of 
its  power  were  lawful.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  which 
arises  not  so  much  from  any  reason  of  state  as  from  consi- 
derations of  natural  right,  I  say,  that  in  the  state  of  nature 
every  one  is  bound  to  live  by  revealed  right,  on  the  same 
grounds  as  he  is  held  bound  to  live  by  the  dictates  of  reason, 
viz.  because  it  is  advantageous  and  necessary  to  his  well- 
being  that  he  do  so :  if  he  wills  not  so  to  live,  he  refuses  at 
his  peril.  Thus  is  one  in  the  natural  state  held  to  live  in 
his  own  proper  way,  not  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
another,  neither  acknowledging  any  earthly  judge  nor  fear- 
ing any  avenger  in  right  of  religion.  And  I  affirm  that  the 
supreme  power  in  the  state  retains  the  right  of  so  living  ;  that 
whilst  it  may  take  counsel  with  others,  it  is  itself  bound  to 
acknowledge  none  as  a  judge,  none  save  itself  as  avenger  of 
any  right  infringed ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  a  prophet  ex- 
pressly sent  by  God,  and  who  attested  his  mission  by  unques- 
tionable signs.  Nor  even  then  were  it  the  man  whom  the 
sovereign  power  might  be  held  bound  to  acknowledge  as 
judge,  but  God  himself.  But  if  the  sovereign  authority  re- 
fuse to  obey  God  in  his  revealed  will,  it  must  do  so  at  its 
peril,  as  there  is  neither  natural  nor  social  law  to  restrain  it, 
social  law  or  right  depending  entirely,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
the  decree  of  the  supreme  authority,  as  natural  right  depends 
exclusively  on  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  ordered  not  in 
accordance  with  religion  only,  which  aims  at  the  benefit  of 
man  alone,  but  in  accordance  with  nature  universally,  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  eternal  decrees  of  God.* 

*  The  doctrines  of  Spinoza,  in  this  chapter,  will  be  approved  by  no 
Englishman.  They  arc  only  compatible  with  a  despotism  ;  and  the  political  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  that  is  unpardonable,  is  the  intrusting  one  man  with 
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This  truth  seems  to  have  been  conceived,  although  ob- 
seurely,  by  some  who  maintain  that  man  may  sin  against  the 
revealed  law  of  God  indeed,  but  not  against  his  eternal 
decree,  whereby  he  has  predestined  all  things.  But  if  any 
one  should  now  ask,  TVTiat  if  the  supreme  authority  should 
command  anything  against  religion,  and  against  the  obedi- 
ence which  has  been  engaged  to  God  by  solemn  covenant  ? 
Is  the  divine  or  the  human  authority  to  be  obeyed  ?  Here  I 
only  say  in  reply,  that  God  is  to  be  obeyed  above  all  when 
we  have  a  certain  and  unquestionable  revelation  of  his  will. 
But  inasmuch  as  men  are  wont  to  err  egregiously  in  religious 
matters,  and  as  disputes  and  differences  of  great  moment 
arise  through  diversity  of  capacity  and  temper — a  truth  to 
which  experience  amply  testifies, — it  is  certain  that  if  no  one 
is  held  bound  by  law  to  obey  the  supreme  power  in  matters 
which  in  his  opinion  belong  to  religion,  then  the  right  of  the 
chief  authority  in  the  state  would  depend  on  the  several 
judgments  and  dispositions  of  the  individuals  which  com- 
pose it.  For  no  one  would  be  held  bound  by  that  which  he 
deemed  contrary  to  his  belief,  or  perchance  his  superstition, 
and  so  all  under  this  pretext  might  assume  a  licence  for 
irregular  conduct  of  every  kind.  But  as  on  this  plea  the 
rights  of  the  state  would  be  annihilated,  it  follows  that  it 
must  be  competent  for  the  supreme  authority  (with  which 
both  by  divine  and  natural  right  lies  the  responsibility  of 
upholding  and  defending  the  commonwealth)  to  determine, 
in  virtue  of  the  trust  confided  to  it,  the  religious  system 
which  all  shall  be  held  bound  to  observe.  Should  they  who 
possess  the  supreme  power  in  the  state  be  heathens,  either 
no  compact  is  to  be  made  with  them,  but  every  extremity 
rather  is  to  be  endured ;  or  if  an  agreement  have  been  come 
to,  and  the  rights  of  the  community  have  been  transferred  to 
them,  as  by  this  the  people  will  have  abandoned  their  right 

absolute  power.  It  is  curious  to  find  purely  speculative  views  leading  the  son  of 
a  refugee  from  the  spirit  of  despotic  persecution,  himself  the  denizen  of  a 
country  which  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  abuse  of  Right  by  Might,  to  de- 
liver himself  in  the  way  our  author  does  in  this  chapter.  —  Ed. 
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of  defending  either  themselves  in  their  persons  or  their 
religious  principles,  there  will  then  be  nothing  for  them  but 
to  submit  and  keep  faith  with  their  rulers,  save  always  in  the 
case  in  which  God  by  a  certain  revelation  has  promised  his 
help  against  a  tyrant,  or  when  he  has  excepted  one  by  name 
from  the  obedience  due  by  subjects.  Of  all  the  Jews  dwelling 
in  Baoylon,  we  only  find  notice  of  three  young  men  with 
such  faith  in  the  protecting  power  of  Jehovah  that  they 
refused  to  obey  the  commands  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar. 
All  the  rest,  with  the  single  exception  of  Daniel,  whom  the 
king  himself  adored  as  a  prophet,  compelled  by  the  strong 
Hand  of  power,  obeyed,  believing  probably  that  they  were 
given  over  by  the  will  of  God  to  the  king,  who  held  his 
authority  immediately  from  on  high.  Eleazar,  on  the  con- 
trary, desiring  to  give  his  countrymen  "an  example  of  con- 
stancy, inasmuch  as  his  country  was  still  something  more 
than  a  name,  encouraged  them  to  suffer  everything  with 
him  rather  than  consent  to  transfer  to  the  Greeks  their  rights 
and  their  independence,  rather  than  bow  down  and  swear 
fealty  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen.  Such  an  example,  indeed, 
has  been  frequently  presented  to  the  world.  They  who  bear 
sovereign  sway  in  Christian  states,  moreover,  have  not 
hesitated,  for  their  advantage  and  greater  security,  to  form 
alliances  with  Turks  and  heathens,  and  have  required  their 
subjects  settled  or  about  to  settle  in  heathen  countries  to 
assume  no  greater  liberty,  either  in  civil  or  spiritual  things, 
than  was  conceded  by  treaty,  or  than  the  barbarous  authori- 
ties permitted.  Of  such  an  arrangement  we  have  a  notable 
example  in  the  intercourse  between  the  Dutch  and  Japanese, 
of  which  mention  was  made  above. 


CHAPTER  XYIL 

INDIVIDUAL  RIGHT  IS  NEVER  WHOLLY  ABANDONED  TO  THE 
RULING  POWER  IN  A  STATE.  OF  THE  HEBREW  REPUBLIC 
IN  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  OF  ITS  EXISTENCE,  AND  OF  THE 
CAUSES    OF    ITS   DECLINE   AND   FALL. 

The  idea  developed  in  the  preceding  chapter  concerning 
the  right  of  the  supreme  power  in  a  state  over  all,  and  of 
the  natural  rights  of  individuals  transferred  to  it,  although 
agreeing  in  many  respects  with  experience,  still  remains 
entirely  theoretical  in  various  particulars.  Theory  and 
practice,  however,  may  here  be  brought  to  assimilate  very 
closely.  No  one,  for  example,  could  ever  so  completely  trans- 
fer his  power,  and  consequently  his  rights,  to  another  as  to 
cease  himself  from  feeling  as  a  man  ;  nor  was  there  ever  any 
sovereign  power  in  the  world  that  could  dispose  absolutely, 
and  at  its  will  and  pleasure,  of  everything  belonging  to  the 
state  and  the  people.  In  vain  were  a  subject  commanded  to 
hate  him  who  had  done  him  service,  to  love  him  who  had 
done  him  an  injury,  to  feel  no  offence  at  unworthy  usage,  not 
to  desire  escape  from  solicitude  about  his  personal  safety, 
and  many  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  which  follow  of 
necessity  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  So  much 
I  think  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  experience ;  for  never 
have  men  so  entirely  abandoned  their  rights,  so  effectually 
ceded  these  to  another,  that  they  themselves  came  no  longer 
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to  be  considered  and  feared  by  him  to  whom  they  were  con- 
fided, and  who  by  this  confidence  was  raised  to  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  state ;  so  true  is  it  that  despotic  rulers  have 
mostly  lived  in  as  much  fear  of  their  subjects,  though  stripped 
of  their  rights,  as  of  foreign  enemies.  Would  men  indeed 
so  completely  divest  themselves  of  their  natural  rights,  as 
thenceforward  to  have  no"  will  or  choice  left  save  as  he  or 
they  who  held  the  supreme  power  commanded,  then  truly 
might  governors  rule  tyrannically  and  cruelly  with  impunity. 
But  I  think  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would  ever  consent  to 
strip  himself  of  all  natural  right  and  power  :  every  one,  under 
all  circumstances,  must  still  reserve  something  of  these,  which 
consequently  will  not  depend  on  another,  but  belong  to  him- 
self in  peculiar. 

To  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  extent  of  the 
right  and  power  of  the  highest  authority  in  a  state,  it  must 
however  be  observed  that  the  right  of  a  ruler  does  not  exactly 
consist  in  this, — that  he  can  force  subjects  thi*ough  fear  to 
obey  his  commands,  but  in  this  absolutely, — that  his  com- 
mands are  obeyed.  For  it  is  not  the  reason  or  motive  for 
the  obedience  yielded,  but  the  obedience  itself,  which  gives 
the  sovereign  authority  its  right  and  power  of  command. 
Whether  subjects  obey  from  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of 
reward,  from  love  of  their  country,  or  moved  by  any  other 
affection  or  impulse,  they  still  resolve  of  their  own  proper 
motion  to  obey,  and  in  so  doing  act  in  conformity  with  the 
decrees  or  commands  of  the  highest  power  in  the  state. 
Whatever  a  subject  does,  consequently,  that  harmonizes  with 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign  power,  whether  he  be  moved 
by  love  or  driven  by  fear,  or  disposed  by  love  and  fear  at 
once,  or  by  respect,  a  feeling  composed  of  fear  and  admira- 
tion, or,  in  short,  by  any  other  motive,  he  then  acts  not  of  his 
own  right  alone,  but  by  the  right  also  of  the  supreme  power. 
This  position  is  greatly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  obedience 
bears  reference  to  an  internal  mental  condition  rather  than  to 
an  outward  act ;  so  that  he  is  truly  most  under  the  authority 
of  another  who  obeys  all  his  commands  with  hearty  good 
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will ;  as  he  bears  the  most  absolute  sway  who  reigns  in  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  he  who  is  greatly  feared  by  his 
subjects  is  a  tyrant  in  his  state,  and  mostly  lives  in  dread  of 
those  over  whom  he  is  set.  Then,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  command  the  mind  like  the  tongue,  still  are  the  minds 
of  subjects  in  some  sense  under  the  control  of  the  sovereign 
power,  which  can  generally  and  in  various  ways  bring  it  to 
pass  that  the  great  majority  of  those  over  whom  it  exercises 
authority  shall  like,  dislike,  and  do  whatever  it  desires.  And 
although  this  takes  place  by  no  direct  command  of  the 
supreme  power,  it  is  nevertheless  very  commonly  done,  as 
experience  proves,  by  the  influence  of  its  authority.  Where- 
fore, witheut  any  violence  to  their  reason,  we  conceive  men 
believing,  loving,  hating,  despising,  &c,  on  the  sole  authority 
of  their  rulers,  without  themselves  having  been  primarily 
moved  by  any  feeling  of  love,  hate,  or  contempt. 

Now  although  in  this  way  we  perceive  the  right  and 
authority  of  a  government  to  be  sufficiently  ample,  still  it 
never  happens  that  so  much  power  is  given  as  to  enable  those 
who  hold  it  to  assert  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  right  to  all 
they  desire.  This  I  think  I  have  already  demonstrated  with 
sufficient  clearness.  But  to  show  in  what  way  and  by  what 
means  a  state  might  be  established  that  should  prove  per- 
manent I  have  said  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  my 
present  undertaking.  Still,  that  I  may  attain  the  end  I  have 
in  view,  I  shall  here  indicate  what  was  formerly  taught  in 
this  direction  by  divine  revelation  to  Moses ;  and  then  I 
shall  pass  in  rapid  review  the  history  and  successes  of  the 
Jews,  in  order  that  we  may  gather  from  these  what  may  be 
allowed  by  rulers  to  subjects  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the 
security  and  extending  the  power  of  the  state. 

That  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  mainly  depends  on 
the  faith  of  subjects,  on  their  courage  and  constancy  of  pur- 
pose in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  ruling  powers,  is 
sufficiently  proved  both  by  reason  and  experience.  But  it  is 
not  so  readily  seen  by  what  means  subjects  are  to  be  induced 
to  repose  unswerving  faith  and  trust  in  their  rulers.     All 
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alike,  rulers  and  ruled,  are  men,  indisposed  to  labour,  greatly 
disposed  to  sensual  indulgence.  They  who  have  had  much 
experience  of  the  fickle  and  uncertain  temper  of  the  multi- 
tude have  almost  despaired  of  humanity ;  for  men-  are  not 
governed  by  reason  and  the  higher  sentiments,  but  by  appetite 
and  affection  alone.  Always  inconsiderate,  they  are  easily 
led  by  their  greediness  and  their  ]pve  of  indulgence ;  arro- 
gant, each  thinks  that  he  alone  knows  all,  and  desires  to 
arrange  everything  in  his  own  way  ;  selfish,  he  judges  this 
and  that  to  be  just  or  unjust,  right  or  wrong,  as  he  believes  it 
to  square  or  not  to  square  with  what  he  thinks  his  interest ; 
vainglorious,  he  despises  his  equals,  and  refuses  to  be  guided 
by  them  ;  envious,  he  grudges  to  others  greater  honour  and 
better  fortune  than  fall  to  himself;  vindictive,  he  desires 
evil  to  others  and  rejoices  when  it  happens, — but  enough,  it 
is  needless  to  go  further  ;  for  all  know  full  well  what  crime 
and  wickedness  discontent  with  the  present  and  desire  of 
change  have  produced  ;  what  blind  rage  and  the  prospect  of 
escape  from  hateful  poverty  have  led  mankind  to  do,  and 
how  entirely  mere  personal  considerations  engage  and  in- 
fluence men's  minds.  To  foresee  and  forestall  disturbance  in 
a  state  from  such  causes,  to  leave  no  room  for  disorder  to 
creep  in,  so  to  arrange  matters  that  every  one,  whatever  his 
temper  and  disposition,  shall  prefer  the  public  good  to  his 
private  advantage,  this  is  the  task  undertaken,  this  the  work 
to  be  achieved  by  the  patriot  ruler.  From  sheer  necessity 
much  has  mostly  been  done  to  secure  these  great  ends ; 
matters,  however,  I  think  have  scarcely  yet  been  so  satis- 
factorily arranged  but  that  governments  have  still  been  in 
even  greater  danger  from  their  own  citizens  than  from 
foreign  foes,  and  have  feared  unfriends  at  home  fully  as 
much  as  enemies  abroad.  Of  the  truth  of  this  position  let 
the  great  Roman  Republic  supply  the  proof.  Invincible  by 
enemies  from  without,  it  was  often  vanquished  and  miserably 
oppressed  by  its  own  citizens,  never  more  cruelly  perhaps 
than  in  the  civil  war  of  Vespasian  against  Vitellius  (vide 
Tacitus,  Ilistor.-  lib.    iv.).     Alexander,  again,  as   we   learn 
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from  Quintus  Curtius  (lib.  viii.),  was  less  eager   for  fame 
among  his  enemies  than  for  the  good  report  of  those  he  ruled 
over ;  for  he  thought  his  power  more  at  the  mercy  of  his 
subjects  than  of  hostile  nations,  and  upon  one  occasion  when 
anxious  about  his  position  he  entreated  his  friends  in  this 
wise, — "  Do  you  but  preserve  me  from  domestic  intrigue  and 
privy  conspiracy,  and  I  can  meet  the  dangers  of  the  battle- 
field without  fear."     Philip  held  himself  safer  in  the  fight 
than  in  the  theatre  :  he  had  often  escaped  the  hands  of  open 
enemies,  but  from  the  hands  of  his  own  people  hostile,  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  escape.     And,  indeed,  if  the  fate 
of  despotic  rulers  be  inquired  into,  it  will  be  found  that  more 
have  fallen  by  the  hands  of  their  subjects  than  of  their 
enemies  (vide  Qu.  Curtius,  lib.  x.  §  6).     For  this  reason, 
and.  to  make  themselves  more  secure,  we  see  that  kings  in 
.times  gone  by  who  usurped  their  state  have  often  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  the  world  that  they  derived  their  origin  from 
the  immortal  gods.     They  presumed  that  if  they  could  but 
make  their  subjects  regard  them  not  as  equals,  as  mortals 
like  themselves,  but  as  gods,  they  would  more  readily  suffer 
themselves  to  be  ruled,  and  prove  more  submissive  in  all 
things.     Thus  Augustus  Caesar  persuaded  the  Roman  peo- 
ple that  he  was  descended  from  -ZEneas,  the  son  of  Yenus, 
and  was  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  the  divinities ;  he 
consequently  ordered  that  temples  should  be  raised  in  his 
honour,  that  his  bust,  in  the  guise  of  one  of  the  gods,  should 
be  there  enshrined,  and  that  divine  honours  should  be  paid 
to  him  by  a  body  of  priests  attached  to  his  service  (Tacit. 
Annai.  lib.  i.).     Alexander,  for  his  part,  ordered  that  he 
should  be  saluted  as  the  son  of  Jove.     But  this  appears  to 
have  been  done  from  policy,  not  from  vanity,  as  is  proved 
by -his  answer' to   Hermolaus :    "It  was  enough  to  move 
laughter,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  himself,  "  when  Her- 
molaus wished  me  to  rebel  against  Jupiter,  by  whose  oracle 
I  had  been  acknowledged:     Is  the  decision  of  the  gods  in  my 
power  ?  Jove  himself  had  saluted  me  by  the  name  of  son  ; 
and  after  the  deeds  I  had  done  it  surely  was  not  amiss  in  me 

19  * 
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to  accept  the  title.  I  would  that  the  Indians  also  believed 
me  to  be  a  god ;  for  reputation  does  much  in  war,  and  false- 
hood believed  will  often  stand  instead  of  truth  "  (Qu.  Curtius, 
lib.  viii.  §  8).  In  these  few  words  does  the  great  con- 
queror show  his  own  sense  of  the  divinity  that  was  imputed 
to  him  by  the  ignorant  populace,  and  at  the  same  time 
indicate  his  reasons  for  suffering  himself  to  be  addressed  as  a 
god.  Cleon,  in  his  oration,  defends  what  had  been  done. 
After  sounding  the  praises  of  Alexander  extrayagantly,  he 
has  recourse  to  all  his  art  in  persuading  the  Macedonians  to 
support  the  king  in  his  enterprise,  and  thus  passes  on  to  the 
advantages  of  the  course  he  advocates  :  "  The  Persians,"  he 
says,  "  worship  their  kings  as  God,  not  from  piety  only,  but 
also  led  by  policy  to  do  so,  for  majesty  is  the  guardian  of 
state  security.  He  would,"  he  continues,  "  prostrate  himself 
upon  the  bare  ground  as  the  king  passed  to  his  meals,  and 
the  by-standers,  and  especially  all  prudent  persons,  would  do 
the  same"  (Qu.  Curtius,  lib.  viii.  §  5).  But  the  Macedonians 
were  sharper-witted  than  Cleon  thought,  and  not  to  be  won 
in  this  way.  Nor  indeed  are  any  above  the  rank  of  mere 
barbarians  to  be  so  openly  deceived  or  seduced  into  sub- 
mitting from  respectable  subjects  to  be  made  slaves  of,  use- 
less to  themselves.  It  is  not  so  difficult  however  tp  per- 
suade many  persons  that  royalty  is  something  sacred  ;  that 
kings  are  God's  vice-gerents  on  earth ;  that  they  reign  by 
the  grace  of  God,  not  by  the  suffrage  and  consent  of  man, 
and  are  upheld  and  protected  by  a  special  providenpe.  Many 
other  devices  of  the  same  sort  have  been  imagined  by 
monarchs  for  the  security  of  their  persons  and  the  increase 
of  their  authority  ;  but  these  I  pass  by,  and  proceed  to  what 
I  have  said  I  had  particularly  in  view,  viz.  the  things  to 
these  ends  that  were  taught  to  Moses  by  divine  revelation. 

We  have  already  seen  in  Chapter  V.  that  after  their 
exodus  from  Egypt  the  Jews  were  bound  by  the  laws  of  no 
other  nation,  but  were  free  to  institute  new  laws  of  their 
own,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  assumed  the  right  to  in- 
vade and  occupy  such  territories  as  suited  their  wishes  or 
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convenience.     For   after  their  escape  from   the  intolerable 
Egyptian  oppression,  when  they  were  bound  by  no  compact 
to  any  authority,  but  had  resumed  their  natural  rights,  and 
every  one  was  in  a  condition  to  consider  whether  he  should 
keep  these  to  himself  or  cede  them  to  another,  they  by  the 
advice  of  Moses,  in  whom  all  at  that  time  had  implicit  con- 
fidence, resolved  to  transfer  their  natural  rights  to  no  mere 
man,  but  to  yield  them  wholly  to   Jehovah  alone.     This, 
without  long  deliberation,  but  with  one  accord  and  with  much 
clamour,  they  engaged  to  do,  promising  implicit  obedience  to 
all  God's  commandments,  and  engaging  to  acknowledge  no 
law  but  that  which  he  by  his  divine  revelation  should  con- 
stitute as  right.     Now  thifc  engagement  of  the  Jews  to  Jeho- 
vah, or  this  transference  of  their  rights  to  him,  was  effected 
in  the  same  way  as  we  have  above  conceived  it  to  be  accom- 
plished in  ordinary  society,  when  men  resolve  to  cede  their 
natural  rights  to  a  sovereign   ruler  or  ruling  power.     The 
Jews,  in  fact,  gave  up  their  natural  rights  to  Jehovah  in 
terms   of  an   express    agreement     (vide   Exodus   xxiv.    7)y 
voluntarily  binding  themselves  by  an  oath  to  the  faithful  ob- 
servance of  its  terms  on  their  part,  hot  compelled  by  force 
nor  terrified  by  threats  to  do  so.     And  then,  in  order  that 
the  agreement  might  be  duly  ratified  and  determined,  Jeho- 
vah took  no  measures  with  them  until  they  had  had  proofs 
of  his  wonderful  power,  by  which  alone  they  had  hitherto 
been  led  and  preserved,  and  by  which  alone  they  could  hope 
to  be  protected  in  time  to  come  (Exod.  xix.  4,  5).     For  it 
was  the  belief  that  they  could  be  saved  by  the  protecting 
might  of  Jehovah  alone,  which  led  them  to  transfer  to  him 
the  whole  of  that  natural  right  o£  self-defence  which  they 
perhaps  had  previously  believed  they  possessed  of  themselves, 
and  with  this  the  whole  of  their  other  natural  rights.     Jeho- 
vah alone,  therefore,  was  sovereign  over  the  Jews,  and  was 
properly   entitled   their   king,    as   the    Jewish   empire   was 
rightly  called  the  kingdom  of  God.     By  an  extension  of 
this  idea   the  enemies  of  the  Jews  were  regarded  as  the 
enemies  of  God ;  and  the  citizen  who  attempted  to  usurp 
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the  supreme  power  was  guilty  in  the  act  of  treason  to  the 
rights  of  the  realm,  to  the  divine  majesty,  to  the  authority 
and  decrees  of  Jehovah. 

In  the  Hebrew  state,  consequently,  the  civil  polity  and 
religion,  which  consists  essentially,  as  we  have  shown,  in 
obedience  to  God,  were  one  and  the  same.  The  dogmas  of 
the  Jewish  religion  were  not  doctrines,  but  declared  rights 
and  commandments  ;  piety  was  accounted  justice,  impiety 
was  injustice  and  crime  ;  he  who  fell  off  from  the  state 
religion  ceased  to  be  a  citizen,  and  for  this  cause  alone  was 
looked  upon  as  an  enemy  ;  as  he  who  died  for  his  religion 
was  held  to  have  died  for  his  country,  and  between  civil 
right  and  religious  profession  n<f  distinction  whatever  was 
made.  On  these  grounds  the  ancient  Hebrew  state  might 
truly  be  called  a  theocracy :  its  subjects  were  bound  by  no 
law  save  that  revealed  by  God.  All  however  was  rather 
based  on  opinion  than  on  reality  ;  for  the  ancient  Hebrews 
did  in  fact  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  absolute  right  of 
ruling,  as  I  shall  immediately  show  by  an  analysis'  of  the 
way  and  manner  in  which  their  state  was  administered. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Hebrews  ceded  their  natural  rights  to 
no  one  among  themselves,  but  all  equally,  as  in  a  democracy, 
transferred  these  to  Jehovah,  and  with  one  voice  proclaimed 
that  whatsoever  God  commanded  without  an  express  mediator, 
that  they  would  do,  it  follows  that  by  this  arrangement  all 
remained  individually  equal, — with  like  title  to  consult  God, 
to  receive  and  interpret  laws, — in  a  word,  to  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs.  For  this  reason  it  was  that  all  at  first 
approached  Jehovah  of  themselves  that  they  might  know  his 
commands.  But  in  their  earliest  interview  the  people  were  so 
much  alarmed,  and  heard  the  voice  of  God  speaking  with  such 
terror  and  amazement,  that  they  thought  the  end  of  all  things 
had  come.  Full  of  their*  fears,  therefore,  they  besought 
Moses  anew,  saying,  "  Behold,  the  Lord  our  God  hath  showed 
us  his  glory  and  his  greatness,  and  we  have  heard  his  voice 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire ;  we  have  seen  this  day  that  God 
doth  talk  with  man,  and  he  liveth.     Now,  therefore,  why 
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should  we  die  ?  for  this  great  fire  will  consume  us ;  if  we 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God  any  more,  then  we  shall 
die.  .  .  .  Go  thou  near  and  hear  all  that  the  Lord  God  shall 
say,  and  speak  thou  unto  us  all  that  the  Lord  God  shall  speak 
unto  thee,  and  we  will  hear  it  and  do  it "  (vide  Deut.  v.  24 
et  seq.,  and  xviii.  15  et  seq.).  By  this  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Israelites  annulled  their  first  covenant  with  Jehovah ;  they 
transferred  their  title  to  consult  him  immediately,  and  to 
•interpret  his  commandments  for  themselves,  to  Moses,  who 
accordingly  became  the  sole  giver  and  expounder  of  the 
divine  law,  and  consequently  the  supreme  judge  of  the  peo- 
ple, over  whom  no  one  else  had  authority.  Moses,  in  fact, 
now  stood  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  place  of  Jehovah  ; 
he  alone  possessed  the  supreme  authority ;  he  alone  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  consulting  Jehovah,  of  delivering  the  divine 
responses  to  the  nation,  and  of  enforcing  obedience  to  these. 
The  people  had  now  engaged  to  be  obedient,  not  to  what  God 
commanded  them  immediately  to  do,  but  to  what  God  com- 
manded Mose3  should  be  done.  Moses,  I  have  said,  stood 
alone  in  his  high  authority ;  for  if  any  one  in  his  life-time 
presumed  to  prophesy  aught  in  the  name  of  God,  although  a 
true  prophet,  still  he  was  accounted  guilty,  and  a  usurper  of 
the  supreme  power  (vide  Numb,  xi.,  xii.)  ;*  and  here  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the  people   had  elected 

*  In  this  passage  two  men  are  said  to  have  begun  prophesying  in  the  camp, 
whom  Joshua  proposed  to  arrest.  Now  he  would  not  have  done  so  had  every 
Hebrew  possessed  the  right  of  communicating  the  commands  of  God  to  the  people 
without  the  permission  of  Moses.  Moses,  however,  saw  fit  to  leave  these  men 
unmolested,  and  he  even  spoke  reproachfully  to  Joshua  for  having  advised  him 
to  use  his  sovereign  authority  at  a  time  when  this  authority  had  become  such  a 
burthen  to  him  that  he  would  rather  have  died  than  gone  o,n  to  exercise  it  alone. 
"  Enviest  thou  for  my  sate  r "  says  Moses  to  Joshua.  "  Would  God  that  all  the 
Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon  them." 
That  is  to  say  :  would  to  heaven  that  the  right  to  consult  God,  and,  insomuch, 
the  authority  of  government,  was  relegated  to  the  hands  of  the  people !  Joshua, 
therefore,  made  no  mistake  in  regard  to  the  rights  pf  Moses,  but  in  regard  to  the 
occasion  or  season  for  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  and  this  was  the  reason  why 
Moses  spoke  reproachfully  to  him ;  precisely  as  at  a  later  period  David  did  to 
Abishai,  when  recommended  by  him*  to  put  Shimei  to  death,  though  guilty  of 
treason  (vide  2  Samuerxix.  22,  23). 
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Moses,  they  could  not  of  right  elect  a  successor  to  him.  For 
in  transferring  their  right  of  consulting  God  to  Moses,  and 
promising  unconditionally  to  receive  him  instead  of  the  di- 
vine oracle,  they  plainly  lost  their  title  to  do  so.  He  whom 
Moses  chose  they  were  bound  to  receive  as  elected  by  God. 
Had  Moses  chosen  a  successor,  one  who,  like  himself,  possessed 
the  whole  administrative  power — the  right  of  consulting  God 
in  the  tabernacle,  and  consequently  the  right  of  instituting 
and  abrogating  laws,  of  resolving  on  war  and  making  peace, 
of  sending  ambassadors,  of  appointing  judges,  of  choosing  a 
successor,  and  of  administering  all  the  offices  that  appertain 
to  a  sovereign  ruler — then  the  constitution  of  the  state  would 
have  been  purely  monarchical.  Nor  would  there  have  been 
any  difference,  in  fact,  save  that  a  monarchy  is  usually  said  to 
be  governed  by  the  grace  or  will  of  God,  which  is  not  conspi- 
cuously manifested,  whilst  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under 
Moses  was  ruled  and  governed,  or  was  ordered  to  be  ruled 
and  governed,  in  a  certain  way  by  the  decrees  of  God  im- 
mediately and  openly  revealed  to  him.  This  difference, 
however,  does  not  lessen  the  right  and  authority  of  the  ruler 
in  any  respect ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  increases  them.  In 
other  matters,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  people,  whether 
in  a  monarchy  as  usually  constituted,  or  in  that  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  they  are  alike  subject  in  each,  and  uninformed  of 
the  divine  decree ;  for  in  each  all  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
monarch  ;  and  what  is  right  or  wrong  is  what  he  decrees 
to  be  one  or  other ;  nor  are  the  people,  because  they  believe 
that  the  sovereign  commands  nothing  that  is  not  revealed 
to  him  by  God  or  by  the  command  of  God,  the  less,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  under  the  hand  of  authority.  Moses, 
however,  as  said,  chose  no  successor,  but  left  the  state  to  be 
so  administered  by  those  who  came  after  him  that  it  could 
neither  rightly  be  called  a  democracy,  an  aristocracy,  nor  a 
monarchy,  but  a  theocracy.  For  the  right  of  interpreting 
the  laws  and  of  communicating  the  decrees  oJ"  God  was  con- 
fided to  one,  and  the  right  and. authority  of  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  state  was  confided  to  another  (vide  Numb. 
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xxvii.  21).  To  make  this  matter  more  plain,  I  shall  here 
give  a  succinct  account  of  the  whole  administration  of  affairs 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  state. 

First,  the  people  were  commanded  to  build  a  house  which 
should  be,  as  it  were,  the  palace  of  Jehovah,  that  is,  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state ;  and  this  was  to  be  done,  not  at 
the  cost  of  any  one,  or  of  any  number,  but  of  the  whole  people, 
in  order  that  the  building  in  which  God  was  to  be  consulted 
should  be  a  common  right  or  property.  The  Levites  were 
the  chosen  administrators  within  this  royal  hall  of  audience, 
and  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses,  was  made  the  chief  among 
them,  the  second  in  authority  as  it  were  from  Jehovah,  the 
king,  and  Aaron's  sons  were  to  be  regarded  as  his  legitimate 
successors.  Aaron,  therefore,  or  the  chief  priest,  as  nearest 
to  God,  was  the  highest  interpreter  of  the  divine  laws,  the 
deliverer  to  the  people  of  the  responses  of  the  divine  oracle, 
and  the  intercessor  with  God  for  the  nation.  Now,  had  an 
officer  with  such  powers  possessed  an  equal  right  of  civil  com- 
mand, there  would  have  been  nothing  wanting  to  constitute 
him  an  absolute  monarch.  Of  this  right  of  civil  command, 
however,  the  priest  of  the  temple  was  deprived ;  indeed,  the 
whole  tribe  of  Levi  was  forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life  (to  say  nothing  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion), whereby  they  might  earn  a  livelihood  ;  it  was  ordained 
that  they  should  be  maintained  by  the  rest  of  the  community, 
in  order,  as  it  was  said,  that  they  might  be  held  in  the 
higher  honour  by  the  multitude,  as  being  solely  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Jehovah. 

Next,  the  militia,  chosen  indifferently  from  the  remaining 
twelve  tribes,  were  commanded  to  invade  the  territory  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  to  divide  these  into  twelve  parts  for  allot- 
ment among  themselves.  For  this  business  twelve  chiefs 
were  selected,  one  from  each  tribe,  to  whom,  along  with 
Joshua  the  captain  and  Eleazar  the  high  priest,  was  given 
authority  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  to  distribute  these  by  lot.  Joshua,  again,  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  or  armed  force,  and 
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'  to  him  alone  was  conceded  the  right  in  new  or  untried  cir- 
cumstances of  consulting  Jehovah ;  but  he  was  to  do  so,  not 
as  Moses  had  done,  alone  in  his  tent  or  in  the  tabernacle,  but 
by  the  medium  of  the  chief  priest,  by  whom  only  the  answers 
of  God  were  to  be  received.  Once  received,  however,  Joshua 
had  absolute  authority  to  proclaim  the  decrees  of  God,  and  to 
enforce  obedience  to  them.  He  had  also  the  right  to  advance 
and  distinguish  those  whom  he  chose  and  as  many  as  he 
chose,  from  among  the  militia,  to  send  ambassadors,  &c, — in 
a  word,  the  whole  of  the  war  administration  lay  with  Joshua, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  No  one,  however,  could 
legitimately  succeed  to  this  important  office ;  nor  could  a 
successor  be  chosen  in  any  other  way  than  immediately  by 
God,  when  the  necessities  of  the  nation  seemed  to  require  the 
appointment.  Otherwise,  all  affairs  of  peace  and.  war  were 
administered  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  as  I  shall  im- 
mediately show. 

Lastly,  all  males  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  sixty  were 
required  to  take  arms,  so  that  the  army  was  the  people,  the 
people  were  the  army,  which  swore  fealty  to  no  commander 
or  high  priest,  but  to  their  religion,  or  their  God,  Jehovah. 
The  army,  consequently,  was  called  the  host  or  ranks  of  God, 
and  God  himself  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  styled  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  This  was  the  reason  why  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  was  always  borne  in  the  midst  of  the  army  during 
great  battles,  on  the  issue  of  which  depended  the  fate  of  the 
nation  for  good  or  for  evil.  In  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of 
their  king  and  ruler,  it  was  presumed  that  the  people  would 
bear  themselves  with  greater  bravery,  and  put  forth-  all  their 
strength. 

From  the  ordinances  delivered  by  Moses  to  his  successors 
we  gather  that  he  chose  functionaries  or  administrators,  not 
rulers  of  the  state.  He  gave  to  no  one  the  right  of  consulting 
God  alone,  and  in  such  places  as  he  pleased  ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, he  gave  to  no  one  the  authority  which  he  himself  possessed 
of  ordaining  and  abrogating  laws,  of  decreeing  peace  or  war, 
of  electing  ministers  of  the  temple  as  well  as  of  the  state, 
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which  are  all  acts  belonging  to  one  who  holds  supreme  or 
sovereign  authority.  The  chief  priest  himself  had  the  right, 
indeed,  of  interpreting  the  laws,  and  of  delivering  the  re-* 
sponses  of  Jehovah  ;  not,  however,  as  Moses  had  done,  when- 
soever he  chose,  but  only  when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  host,  the  supreme  council  of  the  state, 
or  those  in  authority-  On  the  other  hand,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  host  and  the  council  could  consult  God  when 
they  chose  ;  but  they  could  only  receive  the  answers  he 
deigned  from  the  high  priest ;  wherefore,  the  sayings  of  God 
"in  the  mouth  of  the  high  priest  were  not  commandments,  as 
they  were  in  the  mouth  of  Moses,  but  only  responses  delivered 
to  Joshua  and  the  council ;  however,  they  at  length  acquired 
the  force  of  commandments  and  decrees.  The  chief  priest, 
who  received  the  responses  of  God  immediately,  had  neither 
any  military  nor  any  civil  authority ;  and  they,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  possessed  lands  of  right  could  not  of  right  institute 
laws.  Again,  the  chief  priests,  both  Aaron  and  his  son 
Eleazar,  were  elected  by  Moses ;  Moses  being  dead,  however, 
no  one  possessed  the  right  of  electing  a  pontiff,  but  the  son 
legitimately  succeeded  the  father  in  his  office.  The  com- 
-  mander  of  the  anny  was  also  chosen  by  Moses,  and  not  by 
the  high  priest.  The  chief  command  was  first  assumed  by 
Joshua  in  virtue  of  a  title  delivered  immediately  by  Moses  ; 
but  after  the  death  of  Joshua  the  high  priest  elected  no  one 
in  his  place  ;  nor  did  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  consult  God  anew 
concerning  a  commander ;  each  chief  in  the  militia  of  his  own 
tribe,  and  those  of  the  tribes  all  together,  met  in  council  on 
the  military  affairs  of  the  nation,  they  having  resumed  the 
right  of  supreme  command  which  had  been  conferred  on 
Joshua.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
a  commander-in-chief,  except  when  the  different  tribes  had  to 
combine  their  forces  against  a  common  enemy ;  a  state  of 
things  which  happened  most  remarkably  under  Joshua,  when 
the  several  tribes  had  not  yet  determinate  settlements,  and  all 
territory  was  held  by  common  right.  But  when  the  whole 
of  the  tribes  had  become  possessed  of  lands  by  right  of  sue- 
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cessful  war,  and  things  were  no  longer  held  in  common,  there 
was  no  need  of  a  general  commander-in-chief,  inasmuch  as  the 
'tribes  now  stood  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  confederates 
rather  than  of  fellow'-citizens, — they  were  so  at  least  in  respect 
of  territorial  divisions ;  in  respect  of  God  and  religion,  indeed, 
they  were  still  fellow- citizens ;  but  in  regard  to  any  right 
which  one  tribe  had  over  another,  they  were  strictly  confeder- 
ates, almost  in  the  same  manner  (if  abstraction  be  made  of  the 
common  temple)  as  the  members  of  the  high  and  mighty  con- 
federation of  the  estates  of  the  Netherlands.  For  a  partition 
of  a  common  thing  is  but  an  arrangement  whereby  each  parti- 
cipant henceforth  holds  his  own  share  distinctly  and  alone, 
the  others  interested  ceding  the  rights  they  formerly  had 
over  that  part  to  the  possessor.  For  this  reason  did  Moses 
choose  chiefs  of  tribes  ;  in  order  that  after  the  division  of  the 
country  each  chief  might  have  the  particular  care  of  the  por- 
tion of  territory  belonging  to  his  tribe  and  its  immediate 
affairs,  viz.  the  privilege  of  consulting  Jehovah  on  the  con- 
cerns of  the  tribe  by  the  medium  of  the  high  priest,  of  com- 
manding its  militia,  of  founding  and  fortifying  towns,  of 
establishing  judges  in  each  city,  of  attacking  the  enemies  of 
the  tribe,  and  of  administering  all  its.  concerns  absolutely  and 
without  control,  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  Nor  was  the  chief 
to  acknowledge  any  judge  except  Jehovah,  or  him  whom  the 
Lord  God  sent  expressly  as  a  prophet.  Any  chief  who  fell  away 
from  Jehovah  was  to  be  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  tribe  no 
longer  as  one  of  themselves,  but  as  an  enemy  who  had  broken 
faith  with  them,  and  was  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
Instances  in  point  are  recorded  in  Scripture.  Thus,  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  the  children  of  Israel  themselves,  and  not 
the  new  commander-in-chief,  consulted  Jehovah,  and  having 
been  informed  that  Judah  should  first  invade  the  territories 
of  the  Canaanites,  this  tribe  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Simeon  to  unite  their  forces  and  make  war  in  common  on  the 
enemy,  without  including  the  other  tribes  in  their  arrange- 
ments, but  leaving  each  of  these  to  make  war  single-handed 
on  fhc  inhabitants  of  its  allotment  (Judges  i.  1  et  seq.).     This 
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was  accordingly  done,  and  with  success ;  but  instead  of  ex- 
terminating all,  old  and  young,  who  stood  in  their  way, 
according  to  orders,  these  tribes  took  the  remnants  of  the 
original  population  under  their  protection,  and  received  as 
subjects  as  many  as  chose  to  submit ;  an  act  of  clemency  for 
which  they  were  afterwards  severely  censured  by  an  angel 
sent  by  Jehovah  for  the  purpose.  In  the  narrow  and  selfish 
policy  of  Judah  and  Simeon  the  other  tribes  seem  to  have 
found  no  cause  of  offence.  But  against  Benjamin,  which  had 
offended  the  whole  Jewish  people,  and  so  loosened  the  bonds 
of  good  understanding  that  none  of  the  confederates  could 
again  feel  sure  of  hospitality  among  them,  a  war  of  extermin- 
ation was  raised ;  and  after  three  battles  Benjamin  was 
finally  'defeated,  and  the  whole  tribe,  innocent  and  guilty 
alike,  involved  in  indiscriminate  slaughter, — a  deed  that  gave 
rise  to  late  but  unavailing  repentance. 

"What  has  just  been  said  of  the  rights  of  each  particular 
tribe  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  these  examples.  But  some 
may  here  ask  by  whom  the  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  were 
chosen  ?  On  this  point,  however,  I  regret  that  I  am  unable 
to  gather  anything  certain  from  Scripture.  I  conjecture, 
nevertheless,  that  as  the  tribes  were  divided  into  families, 
whose  heads  were  chosen  from  the  elders  of  these,  he  who 
was  senior  among  the  elders  succeeded  of  right  to  the  place 
of  chief.  Thus  Moses  chose  seventy  coadjutors  from  among 
the  elders,  who  with  himself  formed  a  supreme  council ;  and 
they  who  had  the  administration  of  affairs  after  the  death  of 
Joshua  are  called  Elders  in  Scripture.  Lastly,  nothing  is 
more  frequent  among  the  Hebrews  than  by  the  title  Elders 
to  imply  Judges. 

These  particulars  I  think  worthy  of  attention,  though  I 
am  aware  that  they  give  nothing  in  the  way  of  certainty  to 
my  conjecture.  Let  it  suffice  for  me  to  show  that  no  one 
after  the  death  of  Moses  united  in  his  single  person  all  the 
functions  of  supreme  ruler ;  for  as  the  whole  authority  of  the 
state  did  not  rest  with  anv  one  man,  nor  with  a*  single  coun- 
cil,  nor  with  the  people  collectively,  but  some  things  were 
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confided  to  one  tribe,  others  to  other  tribes,  and  others  still 
were  administered  of  equal  right  by  the  rest,  it  follows,  most 
obviousty,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  state  from  the 
death  of  Moses  was  neither  monarchical,  nor  aristocratic,  nor 
democratic,  but,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  theocratic ;  1.  because 
the  royal  palace  was  a  temple,  and  in  their  common  interest 
in  this  alone  were  the  whole  of  the  tribes  constituted  fellow- 
citizens  ;  2.  because  all  the  citizens  were  required  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  Lord  God  their  judge,  to  whom  alone  they  pro- 
mised absolute  obedience  in  all  things  ;  and  because  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  nation,  when  there  was  occasion  for 
such  an  officer,  was  chosen,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  Jehovah. 
This  Moses  expressly  declares  in  the  name  of  God  in  Deuter- 
onomy (xix.  15),  and  the  fact  itself  is  testified  to  by  the 
election  of  Gideon,  Samson,  and  Samuel ;  so  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  other  faithful  leaders  were  also 
chosen  in  the  same  way,  although  this  does  not  appear  in 
their  histories. 

These  matters  premised,  it  is  time  that  we  saw  what  in- 
fluence this  constitution  of  the  state  had  in  securing  modera- 
tion on  the  part  both  of  rulers  and  the  ruled,  so  that  these 
were  not  rebels  and  those  were  not  tyrants. 

They  who  rule,  or  possess  authority,  whatever  iniquity 
they  perpetrate,  still  strive  to  give  their  acts  a  colour  of  jus- 
tice, and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  that  all  they  do  is 
well  and  honestly  done  ;  and  in  this  they  easily  enough  suc- 
ceed, when  the  entire  interpretation  of  'the  laws  lies  with 
them.  For  it  is  not  doubtful  but  that  rulers  derive  the 
greater  part  of  the  power  they  possess  to  enforce  their  wishes, 
and  to  do  what  their  appetites  dispose  them  to  do,  from  them- 
selves if  they  are  sole  interpreters  of  the  laws  ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  arbitrary  power  if 
the  right  of  interpreting  the  laws  lies  with  another,  and  the 
administration  of  the  law  is  at  the  same  time  so  public  that 
no  one  is  in  doubt  about  what  is  done.  Now  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  ancient  Hebrew  state  it  is  manifest  that  a  principal 
cauqf  of  maladministration  was  taken  from  the  ruler  by  the 
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interpretation  of  the  law  being  confided  to  the  Levites  alone 
(Deut.  xxi.  5),  who  had  no  share  with  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  in  the  general  administration  of  affairs,  but  derived 
their  whole  income,  or  subsistence,  and  social  position  from  the 
impartial  interpretation  of  the  laws.  And  then  the  whole 
people  were  commanded  to  assemble  in  a  certain  place  every 
seven  years,  to  be  instructed  by  the  high  priest  in  the  laws 
of  their  country,  every  man  being  ordered  in  addition  to  read 
and  re-read  with  his  "utmost  attention  the  Book  of  the  Law. 
(Deut.  xxxi.  9,  and  vi.  7.)  The  chiefs  therefore  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  if  they  wished  to  be  honoured  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  bound  to  be  careful  that  everything  was  done  ac- 
cording to  the  prescribed  forms  familiarly  known  to  all ;  for 
by  this  alone  could  they  hope  to  be  reverenced  as  vice- 
gerents of  God,  and  ministers  of  his  supreme  authority. 

By  opposite  conduct  they  could  not  escape  the  hatred  of 
the  people,  which  is  usually  theological,  i.  e.  unmitigated,  in 
its  character.  To  this  end,  to  restrain  within  proper  bounds 
the  unbridled  lusts  of  their  chiefe,  there  was  this  important 
circumstance  in  addition,  viz.  that  the  militia  was  composed 
of  the  people  at  large,  no  one  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  sixty 
being  exempt  from  service,  and  the  chiefs  were  not  authorized 
to  have  in  the  ranks  any  foreign  mercenaries.  This,  I  say, 
was  of  the  greatest  moment,  for  it  is  certain  that  princes  can 
only  play  the  tyrant  and  oppress  the  people  by  means  of  a 
soldiery  kept  in  pay  by  themselves,  and  they  dread  nothing 
more  than  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  soldier,  by  whose  brayery 
and  endurance,  and  willing  expenditure  of  his  blood,  the 
liberty  and  glory  of  the  state  have  been  achieved.  On  this 
account  it  was  that  Alexander,  about  to  engage  in  the  second 
war  against  Darius,  laid  to  heart  the  counsel  of  Parmenio  re- 
ceived through  Polyspercon,  and  began  to  mingle  foreign 
elements  largely  with  his  native  army.  Quintus  Curtius  in- 
forms us  (lib.  iv.  3,  13)  that  Alexander,  having  shortly  before 
had  occasion  to  censure  Parmenio  sharply,  could  not  venture 
to  reprimand  him  again,  nor  to  trench  on  the  liberties  of  the 
Macedonians,  which  he  greatly  disliked,  until  after  he  had 
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raised  the  numbers  of  his  mercenaries  by  means  of  prisoners 
drafted  into  his  service  much  beyond  the  strength  of  his  Ma- 
cedonian troops.  Then  only  did  he  venture  to  show  the 
haughtiness  of  his  disposition,  hitherto  repressed  and  kept 
within  bounds  by  the  privileges  of  the  better  class  of  Mace- 
donian citizen  soldiers.  If,  therefore,  we  see  the  freedom  of 
the  citizen  controlling  chiefs  and  princes  who  are  wont  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  whole  credit  of  victories  won  in 
states  where  the  human  element  alone  is  considered,  how 
much  more  must  it  have  availed  in  the  Hebrew  state,  where 
the  soldiers  fought  not  for  the  honour  of  their  chief  but  for 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  only  engaged  in  battle  when  the 
favourable  answer  of  Jehovah  had  been  received ! 

We  are  further  to  consider  that  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Jew- 
ish tribes  were  bound  together  by  the  tie  of  religion  alone, 
any  one  who  showed  signs  of  backsliding,  or  who  actually  fell 
away  from  his  faith,  was  held  an  enemy  by  all  the  rest,  and 
lawfully  coerced  and  put  down. 

Still  further,  there  was  the  fear  of  a  new  prophet  springing 
up ;  for  any  one  of  pure  life,  showing  by  certain  accredited  signs 
that  he  was  possessed  of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  by  this  alone 
proclaimed  his  title  to  the  highest  command  ;  in  the  same 
way  precisely  as  Moses  had  been  chosen  chief,  the  supremacy 
accruing  in  the  name  of  Grod  revealed  to  him  immediately,  not 
as  with  the  chiefs  of  tribes  by  the  medium  of  the  high  priest," 
who  consulted  and  proclaimed  the  will  of  Jehovah.  And 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  ease  with  which  a  prophet 
could  carry  the  people  with  him  when  they  were  oppressed, 
and  by  trifling  signs  persuade  them  to  whatsoever  he  chose ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  administration  were  properly  con- 
ducted, the  chiefs  could  always  arrange  matters  so  that  the 
prophet  remained  answerable  to  them,  and  at  their  mercy. 
For  they  had  the  power  of  inquiring  whether  he  were  of 
blameless  life  and  conversation  or  not,  whether  the  signs  he 
showed  were  certain  and  sufficient,  and,  finally,  whether  what 
lie  proclaimed  in  the  name  of  God  harmonized  with  the  ac- 
credited doctrine  and  known  laws  of  the  nation  ;  and  in  case 
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the  signs  were  not  sufficient,  or  the  doctrine  propounded  were 
new,  the  chiefs  had  the  power  to  condemn  the  false  or  re- 
puted false  prophet  to  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
phet approved  by  the  chiefs  was  received  on  their  authority 
and  testimony  alone. 

4.  It  is  to  be  observed,  4thly,  that  the  chief  did  not  stand 
higher  in  respect  of  rank  than  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  but 
that  the  administration  of  affairs  was  intrusted  to  him  solely 
by  reason  of  his  age  and  his  virtuous  life. 

5.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  chiefs,  and  the  militia 
generally,  could  not  be  held  as  more  disposed  to  war  than  in- 
clined to  peace  ;  for  the  militia,  as  has  been  said,  was  entirely 
composed  of  the  citizens  or  people;  and  the  affairs  both 
of  peace  and  war  were  administered  by  the  same  men  :  he 
who  in  camp  was  a  soldier,  in  the  city  was  a  burgher ;  the 
leader  in  the  field  was  judge  in  the  hall  of  justice ;  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  host  was  chief  in  the  state.  No  one 
therefore  could  wish  for  war  for  the  sake  of  war,  but  rather 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  common 
liberties ;  and  the  chief  was  especially  careful  to  avoid  the 
proposition  of  all  novelties,  in  order  not  to  place  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  high  priest,  or  make  his  own  dignity  as 
civil  ruler  clash  with  the  dignity  that  belonged  to  the  chief  of 
the  national  religion.  So  much  for  the  means  and  motives  that 
tended  to  keep  the  chiefs  within  the  bounds  of  their  authority. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  means  whereby 
the  people  were  kept  obedient.  And  here  we  have  not  far  to 
search,  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth proclaim  them  clearly,  the  most  superficial  study 
sufficing  to  show  that  these  were  all  calculated  to  engender 
such  a  lotc  of  their  country  in  the  minds^f  the  citizens  that 
everything  the  most  difficult  seems  easy  in  contrast  with  the 
idea  of  hoping  to  excite  treasonable  feelings  among  such  a  peo- 
ple. For  after  they  had  transferred  their  rights  to  Jehovah, 
and  satisfied  themselves  that  their  empire  was  the  empire  of 
the  Lord  God,  that  they  themselves  were  the  sons  of  God,  and 
all  other  nations  his  enemies,  on  which  account  they  cherished 

20 
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the  most  inveterate  hatred  against  them, — and  that  this  feel- 
ing was  held  laudable  and  pious  may  be  seen  iii  Psalm  cxxxix. 
21,    22,*  especially, — the  Jews,  as   a  people,  could  have   a 
greater  abhorrence  of  nothing  than  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
foreigner  ;  neither  could  they    conceive   any   wickedness  so 
great,  nor  any  act  so  worthy  of  execration,  as  betrayal  of  their 
country,  in  other  words,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  God  they 
adored.     The  Jews  even  held  it  sinful  to  dwell  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  country,  conceiving  that  the  worship  of 
God  could  be  performed  nowhere  but  in  their  native  land  ; 
the  soil  they  trod  at  home  was  alone  holy,  the  rest  of  the 
earth  was  impure  and  accursed.  Wherefore,  David  thus  com- 
plains when  brought  before  Saul,  because  he  had  been  forced 
to  dwell  for  a  time   in  exile  :    "  If   those  that  moved  thee 
against  me  be  men,  let  them  be  accursed,  for  they  have  hin- 
dered me  from  walking  in  the  heritage  of  God,  but  said  to 
me,  Begone,  and  worship   other  gods."     And  this  was  the 
reason — and  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notice — why  no  Hebrew 
citizen  was  ever  condemned  to  exile  ;  he  who  had  committed 
a  crime  deserved  punishment  indeed,  but  he  was  not  to  be* 
made  an  outcast  and  infamous.     The  love  of  the  ancient  He- 
brew for  his  country,  therefore,  was  not  simple  love  ;  it  was 
piety,  it  was  religion,  which,  as  well  as  contempt  and  hatred 
of  other  nations,  was  cherished  by  the  daily  religious  service, 
and   so    fostered  that  it  became  a  second  nature.     For  the 
daily  worship  of  the  Jews  was  not  merely  different  from,  but 
was  opposed  to,  that  of  every  other  people,  whereby  they  be- 
came altogether  singular  and    distinct  from  other   nations. 
From  the   daily  denunciations  of  the  heathen,  a  persistent 
hatred  of  them  was  necessarily  engendered;  and  nothing  takes 
firmer  hold  of  the  mind  than  a  feeling  of  this  kind  *  for  it  is 
a  hate  sprung  of  the  highest  devotion,  believed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly pious  and  entirely  acceptable  to  God ;  and  then  there 
was  not  wanting  that  most  common  cause  of  aggravated  dis- 
like, namely,  a  hearty  reciprocation  of  the  uneasy  feeling  of 

*  "  Do  I  not  hate  them,  0  Lord,  that  hate  thee  ?  .  .  .   I  hate  them  with  a 
perfect  hatred  :  I  count  them  mine  enemies." — Ed. 
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hatred ;  for  nations  hated  and  contemned  always  return  the 
compliment  paid  them  with  interest. 

Now  the  vast  influence  which  such  conditions  as  these, — 
freedom  of  civil  government,  love  of  the  people  for  their 
common  country,  absolute  dominion  asserted  over  subjugated 
tribes  or  nations,  hatred  of  these  not  only  allowed,  but  en- 
joined and  held  praiseworthy,  the  habit  of  accounting  every 
foreign  people  enemies  as  matter  of  course,  singularity  of  rites 
and  customs,  &c. — the  vast  influence,  I  say,  which  these  vari- 
ous particulars  exerted,  in  producing  that  wonderful  constancy 
which  distinguished  the  ancient  Hebrew  in  enduring  and  in 
daring  when  the  interests  of  his  country  were  at  stake,  is  de- 
monstrated both  by  reason  and  experience.  Never,  whilst 
Jerusalem  stood  the  holy  city  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
would  they  quietly  endure  the  rule  of  the  stranger,  so  that 
Jerusalem  came  to  be  designated  the  rebellious  city  (vide 
Ezra  iv.  12 — 15).  The  Jews  of  the  second  empire,  indeed, 
which  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  first,  when  the  high  priests 
had  usurped  the  seats  of  the  leaders,  were  not  subdued  by  the 
Romans  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  a  fact  which  Tacitus 
attests  when  he  says, — "  Yespasian  had  brought  the  Jewish 
war  to  an  end,  with  the  exception  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  found  a  work  of  great  and  long- continued  diffi- 
culty, by  reason  rather  of  the  stubbornness  of  the  people  and 
the  strength  of  their  superstition  than  any  abundance  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  which  they  possessed  as 
means  of  holding  out."     (Histor.  lib.  ii.) 

But  besides  these  things,  the  worth  of  which  is  matter  of 
opinion  only,  there  was  something  else  in  the  Hebrew  state 
altogether  peculiar,  and  of  the  most  enduring  character,  by 
which  the  people  must  have  felt  themselves  withheld  in  the 
most  powerful  manner  from  all  thought  of  revolt  or  secession, 
namely,  the  consideration  of  advantage,  or  interest,  which  is 
the  pith  and  marrow,  the  life  and  soul  of  all  human  action  ; 
and  this,  I  opine,  had  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
ancient  tforld  did  the  citizens  hold  their  possessions  by  so  se- 

20  * 
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cure  a  tenure  as  in  Jewry,  where  the  meanest  subject  possessed 
a  portion  of  land  of  the  same  extent  as  the  greatest  chief,  and 
each  was  proprietor  in  perpetuity  of  his  portion ;  for  were 
any  one  compelled  by  poverty  to  sell  his  inheritance,  on  the 
return  of  the  year  of  jubilee  he  must  needs  be  put  again  in 
possession,  restitution  must  be  made  ;  the  law,  in  short,  was 
definite  that  no  man  could  be  forced  to  alienate  his  land. 
And  then,  poverty  could  have  been  more  tolerable  nowhere 
than  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  state,  where  neighbourly  charity 
was  practised  without  stint,  as  an  act  of  piety  towards  God 
their  king,  and  as  a  means  of  rendering  him  propitious.  The 
Hebrew  citizen,  therefore,  within  the  limits  of  the  state  could 
scarcely  find  himself  otherwise  than  well  and  comfortable, 
although  abroad  he  was  open  to  the  most  unworthy  usage,  and 
to  every  insult  and  indignity.  The  feeling,  indeed,  that  he  had 
no  equal  abroad,  that  he  had  God  alone  for  a  master  at  home, 
that  charity  towards  and  love  of  his  fellow- citizen  was  true  pi- 
ety, contributed  not  a  little  to  the  general  hatred  entertained 
by  other  nations  for  the  Jew ;  and  the  reciprocation  of  this  on 
his  part,  whilst  it  proved  a  powerful  motive  for  keeping 
him  in  his  own  country,  was  another  reason  for  shunning  all 
causes  of  contention  and  avoiding  civil  war.  In  addition  to  this 
there  was  the  discipline  of  perfect  obedience  in  which  the  Jew 
was  educated.  All  his  actions  to  the  minutest  tittle  were  regu- 
lated by  the  prescriptions  of  the  law  ;  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
plough  as  he  pleased  ;  he  could  only  do  so  at  certain  seasons, 
in  certain  years  even,  and  with  the  same  sort  of  cattle  in  the 
yoke  ;  neither  could  he  sow  or  reap,  save  at  times  and  sea- 
sons foreordained, — in  short,  the  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
was  a  ceaseless  round  of  obedience  and  observance,  to  which 
habit  must  have  given  the  air  of  freedom  rather  than  of  con- 
straint ;  whence  also  it  followed  that  no  one  craved  things  for- 
bidden, but  only  those  that  were  commanded;  and,  to  conclude, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  Jew  was  held  bound  to  give 
himself  up  to  ease  and  enjoyment,  and  this  not  to  satisfy  his 
own  inclination,  but  to  show  hearty  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  Jehovah.     Three  times  in  the  course  of  every  year 
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the  Jew  was  the  guest  of  Jehovah  (Deut.  xvi.) ;  the  seventh 
day  of  every  week  was  a  day  of  rest  on  which  he  did  no  kind 
of  work  ;  and  besides  this  sabbath,  other  times  were  indicat- 
ed, on  which  merriment  and  conviviality  were  not  merely 
permitted,  but  positively  enjoined;  nor  do  I  imagine  that 
anything  could  have  been  devised  more  calculated  to  incline 
men's  minds  to  general  obedience  than  this  especial  ordi- 
nance ;  for  nothing  takes  such  strong  hold  of  the  mind  as  the 
joy  and  gladness  that  spring  from  devotion,  that  is,  from  love 
and  admiration  joined.  Xor  was  the  Jew  liable  to  be  wearied 
and  disgusted  by  repetition  and  familiarity,  for  the  days  of 
festival  only  recurred  occasionally,  and  the  services  appropri- 
ate to  each  were  different.  To  these  various  considerations 
must  be  added  that  extreme  reverence  for  the  Temple  which 
distinguished  the  Jew,  engendered  by  the  peculiarities  of 
his  religious  rites,  as  well  as  by  the  ceremonies  he  was 
bound  to  observe,  and  which  were  always  most  religiously 
observed  before  venturing  to  present  himself  within  the 
sacred  precincts  ;  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  never  without 
the  greatest  horror  that  the  Jew  reads  of  the  wickedness  of 
Manasseh,  who  dared  to  set  up  an  idol  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  Xor  was  the  popular  reverence  for  the  volume  of  the 
law  preserved  within  the  innermost  sanctuary  any  less.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  popular  discontent  and  distaste  were 
never  to  be  feared  ;  for  no  one  dared  to  form  or  express  any 
opinion  of  his  own  on  divine  matters  ;  all  alike  were  held 
bound  to  give  unreasoning  assent  and  obedience  to  whatever 
was  commanded  by  divine  authority,  as  received  in  responses 
within  the  temple,  or  as  written  and  contained  in  the  laws 
established  by  God.  Thus,  briefly,  but  I  trust  satisfactorily, 
have  I  explained  the  grand  features  of  the  Jewish  Polity. 

I  have  still  to  inquire  into  the  causes  whence  it  came 
that  the  Jews  so  often  departed  from  their  law,  why  they 
were  so  frequently  subdued,  and  how  their  empire  was  at  last 
totally  overthrown.  Some  one  will  probably  say  here,  that 
it  was  because  of  the  obstinacy  and  stifmeckedness  of  the 
people.     But  this  is  puerile,  for  why  were  the  Jews  more 
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stubborn  than  other  nations  ?  Was  it  from  their  nature  ? 
Nature,  however,  does  not  create  a  nation,  but  only  indi- 
viduals, who  are  only  associated  into  nations  by  specialities 
of  language,  of  laws,  and  of  manners ;  and  diversities  in 
laws  and  manners  can  only  arise  because  each  nation  has 
a  genius  of  its  own,  is  peculiarly  circumstanced,  and  enter- 
tains certain  singular  prejudices.  If,  therefore,  it  were 
necessary  to  concede  that  the  Jews  had  proved  themselves 
more  rebellious  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  this  must  be  im- 
puted to  some  vice  in  their  laws,  or  in  their  manners  and 
customs.  Now  this  is  true  in  fact ;  and  had  God  willed  that 
the  Hebrew  nation  should  have  lasted  longer  as  a  power 
upon  earth,  "he  would  have  established  their  rights  and 
laws  on  another  basis,  and  instituted  a  different  rule  of  ad- 
ministration. What,  indeed,  can  we  say  but  that  the  Jews 
began  to  excite  the  anger  of  their  God  against  them,  not,  as 
Jeremiah  says  (xxxii.  31),  from  the  time  when  the  founda- 
tions of  Jerusalem  were  laid,  but  from  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  laws  which  governed  them.  To  this  Ezekiel  bears 
witness  when  he  says  (xx.  25),  "  AVherefore,  I  gave  them 
statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby  they 
should  not  live,  and  I  polluted  them  in  their  own  gifts,  in 
that  they  caused  to  pass  through  the  fire  all  that  openeth  the 
womb,  that  I  might  make  them  desolate,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  know  that  I  am  Jehovah."  To  understand  these 
words,  and  the  cause  of  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  do- 
minion, aright,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  intention  at  first 
was  to  make  over  the  whole  of  the  sacred  offices  to  the  first- 
born of  all  the  tribes,  and  not  to  the  Levites  in  peculiar  (Numb, 
viii.  17)  ;  but,  subsequently,  when  all  but  the  Levites  had 
bowed  down  and  worshipped  the  golden  calf,  the  first-born 
at  large  were  rejected  as  defiled,  and  the  Levites  chosen  in 
their  stead  (Deut.  x.  8),  a  change  on -which  the  more  I 
reflect  the  more  disposed  I  am  to  break  out  in  the  words  of 
Tacitus,  and  to  say  that  at  this  time  God's  purpose  was  not 
to  protect  but  to  punish  the  children  of  Israel.  Nor  can  I 
sufficiently  express   my  amazement   that  such   rage  should 
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have  been  found  in  the  divine  mind  ;  or  that  laws,  which 
always  imply  a  purpose  to  secure  the  honour,  safety,  and 
general  well-being  of  a  nation,  should  have  been  delivered 
by  Jehovah  with  an  intention  to  revenge  himself  upon  the 
Jewish  people,  whereby  law  ceases  to  be  law,  i.  e.  a  means 
to  the  safety  of  the  state  and  the  individuals  composing  it, 
but  rather  appears  as  a  snare,  as  a  code  of  pains  and  penalties 
for  sins  induced.  For  all  the  gifts  which  the  people  were 
required  to  bestow  on  the  priests  and  Levites  in  order  that 
the  first-born  might  be  redeemed,  a  money  price  being  set 
on  every  head  rescued  from  the  fire,*  and,  finally,  the  ex- 
clusive institution  of  the  Levites  to  the  priesthood,  were  so 
many  memorials  of  the  persistent  defilement  and  rejection  of 
the  people  at  large.  The  Levites,  too,  must  always  have 
found  something:  to  find  fault  with  among  the  mass  of  the 
nation.  Among;  so  manv  thousands  there  were  doubtless 
occasional  heretical  theologians  discovered,  men  with  peculiar 
views  [always  objects  of  suspicion  to  a  priesthood],  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  people  must  have  been  not  indisposed  to 
watch  narrowly  the  lives  and  conversation  of  the  Levites, 
who  after  all  were  mere  men,  and,  as  always  happens,  to 
impute  the  failings  or  improper  conduct  of  one  among  them 
to  the  whole  body ;  whence  continual  discontent  and  com- 
plainings. Moreover,  there  was  the  hardship  of  maintaining 
a  set  of  men,  unseen  and  in  idleness,  and  not  related  to  the  rest 
of  the  nation  by  blood,  especially  in  times  when  grain  was 
dear.  What  wonder,  then,  if  in  seasons  of  leisure,  when 
miracles  had  ceased,  and  there  were  no  men  of  mark  and 
likelihood  as  leaders,  that  the  popular  mind,  fretful  and 
grudging  as  it  mostly  is,  began  to  feel  weary  of  a  worship, 

*  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  redemption  clauses  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Exodus  being  interpolations.  In  verse  12,  Jehovah's  claim  to  every 
male  that  opened  the  matrix  among  men,  and  the  firstlings  of  beasts,  is  absolute  ; 
in  verse  13  there  is  question  of  redemption.  In  verse  15  the  reasons  for  this  re- 
quisition of  Jehovah  are  given,  and  they  plainly  admit  of  no  exception,  so  that 
the  last  clause  of  this  verse  must  also  have  been  interpolated.  Any  redemption  is 
obviously  inconsistent  with  the  text  of  Ezetiel  quoted  above.  See  further, 
>~umb.  iii.  13.— JW, 
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divine  indeed  in  itself,  but  to  them  become  an  object  of 
suspicion  through  its  ministers,  and  their  own  nothingness  in 
its  offices, — what  wonder,  I  say,  if  the  people  desired  some 
change  in  their  religious  system,  and  that  their  leaders,  always 
intent  on  keeping  the  supreme  command  in  their  own  hands, 
gave  way  to  the  people  in  this,  in  order  to  secure  them  to  them- 
selves and  detach  them  from  the  priesthood,  yielded  a  ready 
ear  to  their  complaints,  and  favoured  the  introduction  of  new 
forms  of  religious  worship  ?  Had  the  state  been  constituted 
in  conformity  with  what  was  the  original  intention,  all  the 
tribes  would  have  been  confirmed  in  equal  rights  and 
honours  for  ever,  and  everything  would  have  gone  on 
smoothly  and  securely.  For  who  would  have  felt  inclined  to 
question  the  sacred  rights  of  his  blood  relations  ?  who 
have  been  found  indisposed  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
his  near  kindred,  his  parents,  his  brothers  ?  who  to  dispute 
their  interpretation  of  the  law,  or  to  look  for  other  than 
true  responses  through  them  from  the  oracle  of  God  ?  The 
several  tribes  would  certainly  have  felt  themselves  much  more 
closely  united,  had  all  been  held  alike  in  every  respect,  had 
all  especially  had  equal  rights  in  the  administration  of  the 
religious  system  of  the  nation.  There  would  even  have 
been  nothing  to  fear  had  the  election  of  the  Levites  to  the 
sacred  function  had  any  other  ground  than  anger  and 
revenge.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  had  aroused  the 
anger  of  their  God,  who,  to  repeat  the  words  of  Ezekiel, 
polluted  them  in  their  own  gifts,  causing  them  to  pass  their 
firstborn  through  the  fire  to  make  them  desolate.*  These 
surmises  are  amply  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  Jewish  history : 
as  soon  as  the  people  began  to  have  a  little  leisure  in  the 
wilderness,  many,  and  these  not  men  of  the  common  order, 
were  found  to  complain  of  the  preference  shown  the  Levites, 
and  from  this  to  hint  that  Moses  did  not  deliver  his  decrees 

*  Is  it  possible  that  such  wor"ds  could  ever  have  proceeded  from  the  Supreme, 
supposing  him  for  a  moment  invested  with  personality,  and  making  use  of  human 
speech  ?  Has  this  text  been  duly  considered  by  those  who  maintain  that  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  are  the  very  word  of  God  ? — Ed. 
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from  the  divine  dictation,  but  of  his  own  arbitrary  fancy  : 
had  he  not  preferred  his  own  tribe  to  all  the  others,  and 
given  the  office  of  high  priest  as  an  eternal  inheritance  to  his 
brother  ?  Wherefore  the  people  approached  Moses  tumultu- 
ously,  insisting  that  all  were  alike  holy,  and  that  he  himself 
was  raised  against  right  over  the  heads  of  all.  Nor  could 
Moses  appease  the  multitude  on  this  occasion  by  any  ordinary 
means  ;  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  a  miracle  in  sign 
of  his  own  trustworthiness,  whereby  all  the  discontented 
were  exterminated.  But  this  only  led  to  a  new  rebellion  of 
the  whole  people,  who  believed  that  they  had  been  destroyed 
by  no  judgment  of  Jehovah,  but  by  the  device  of  Moses. 
Nor  was  the  tumult  allayed  till  a  terrible  pestilence  had  so 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  nation  that  they  who  survived  would 
rather  they  had  died  than  been  spared.  It  might  be  said, 
therefore,  that  the  rebellion  ceased,  rather  than  that  concord 
Mas  restored,  as  Scripture  itself  testifies,  for  Jehovah,  whilst 
he  predicts  to  Moses  that  after  his  death  the  people  would 
fall  away  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  proceeds  to  say, 
"  For  I  know  their  imagination  which  they  go  about  even 
now,  before  I  have  brought  them  into  the  land  which  I 
sware."  And  immediately  afterwards  Moses  himself  says 
to  the  people,  "  For  I  know  thy  rebellion  and  thy  stiff  neck  ; 
behold,  while  I  am  yet  alive  with  you  this  day  ye  have  been 
rebellious  against  the  Lord,  and  how  much  more  after  my 
death"  (Deut.  xxxi.  21,  27).  And  all  this,  indeed,  happened, 
as  is  well  known.  Whence  proceeded  great  changes,  great 
licence  in  all  things,  luxury  and  idleness,  whereby  every- 
thing began  to  go  from  bad  to  worse,  until  after  the  nation 
had  been  several  times  subdued  and  enslaved,  they  entirely 
broke  with  the  divine  institution,  and  clamoured  for  an 
earthly  king,  desiring  a  royal  palace,  not  the  temple,  as  the 
seat  of  their  government,  and  that  the  several  tribes  should 
continue  to  be  fellow-citizens  or  subjects  in  their  respect  for  the 
sovereign,  not  for  the  divine  law  and  high  priest  of  Jehovah. 
But  out  of  this  were  engendered  abundant  materials  for  new 
seditions,  from  whence  ensued  at  length  the  collapse  and  fall 
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of  the  Hebrew  dominion.     For  what  can  sovereigns  bear  less 
than  a  precarious  tenure  of  authority,  and  an  imperiuin  in 
iniperio  ?     They  who  from  a  private  station  were  first  chosen 
to  fill  the    throne   might   be    content    with    the   degree   of 
dignity  and  power  to  which  they  had  been  raised ;  but  when 
their  sons  had  attained  to  the  same  eminence  by  right  of 
succession,  everything   must  have  begun   to   change.     The 
whole  mind  of  the  prince  was  then  given  to  centring  all 
power  in  himself,  which  for  the  most  part  he  had  not,  so  long 
as  the  right  of  legislation  lay,  not  with  the  civil  ruler,  but 
with  the  high  priest,  who  was  at  once  the  guardian  of  the 
law  deposited  in  the  ark  of  the  temple,  and  its  interpreter  to 
the  people.     The  first  kings  among  the  Jews  were  bound  by 
the  laws  like  subjects,  not  raised  above  them ;  neither  could 
they  legally   abrogate  old,    nor  institute  new,  laws  having 
equal  authority  with  the  old.  Again,  as  the  law  of  the  Levites 
forbade  kings  equally  with  subjects,  as   unclean  and  pro- 
fane, to  meddle  with  sacred  things,  and  further,  as  the  whole 
security  of  the   kingly   power    virtually  depended   on   the 
pleasure  of  another,  viz.  the  high  priest,  who  was  regarded  as 
a  prophet,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  a  power  in  the  state 
greater  than  that  of  the  king,  who  therefore,  and  necessarily, 
reigned  precariously.     Of  this  we  have  evidence  on  several 
occasions.     With  what  freedom,  for   instance,  does  Samuel 
the  priest  address  and  order  Saul  the  king,  and  how  readily 
for  a  single  transgression  does  he  transfer  the  kingdom  from 
Saul  to  David  !     It  was  to  get  the  better  of  this   state  of 
things  that  the  kings   consented  to   rear  temples   to  other 
gods,  where  there  should  no  longer  be  Levite  priests  to  be 
pi'opitiated  and  consulted,  and  then  they  sought  out  those 
who  prophesied  in  the  name  of  God,  that  they  might  have 
prophets  of  their  own  to   oppose  to  the    true   prophets   of 
Jehovah.     With   all    their   striving,   however,   they   never 
completely   attained    their    wishes.      For  the   prophets   of 
Jehovah,  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  were  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  favourable  times  ;  they  had  still  their  eye  on 
the  successor  in  power,  whose  authority  is  always  precarious 
whilst  the  memory  of  the  former  king  endures.     They  could 
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easily  then,  on  their  sacred  authority,  induce  an  inconsiderate 
or  a  piously-disposed  and  virtuous  king  to  vindicate  the 
divine  right  to  the  chief  authority,  or  at  all  events  to  a 
share  of  it.  But  the  prophets  could  never  effect  much  in 
this  way,  for  although  they  might  get  rid  of  a  tyrant  from 
among  them,  there  were  still  causes  at  work  why  they  only 
obtained  a  new  one  at  the  cost,  perchance,  of  the  life  of  many 
of  the  people.  Whence  came  no  end  of  discord  and  dis- 
sension and  civil  war,  whilst  the  causes  why  violence  was 
done  to  the  right  divine  always  remained  the  same,  and  in- 
deed could  not  be  removed,  save  with  the  total  destruction  of 
the  empire. 

We  have  now  seen  how  religion  came  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  and  in  what  way  this 
empire  might  have  been  eternal  if  the  rightful  anger  of  the 
lawgiver  had  suffered  it  to  continue.  But  as  this  was  not 
permitted,  the  Jewish  empire  necessarily  came  to  an  end  at 
last.  And  here  I  speak  of  the  first  empire  only ;  for  the 
second  was  scarcely  a  shadow  of  the  first,  the  state  being 
then  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  Persians,  whose  subjects 
the  Jews  had  now  become ;  and  when  they  had  regained 
their  liberty  the  priests  usurped  the  right  of  election  to  the 
sovereign  authority,  and  so  ruled  absolutely  ;  whence  the 
great  anxiety  shown  by  the  priesthood  at  once  to  rule  and 
exercise  the  pontificate.  But  it  is  not  important  to  say  more 
of  the  second  or  restored  Jewish  empire.  Whether  the  first, 
as  we  conceive  it  capable  of  indefinite  duration,  were  worthy 
of  imitation,  or  whether  it  were  pious  to  attempt  as  far  as 
possible  to  imitate  it,  will  appear  in  the  following  chapter. 
For  the  present  I  would  only  beg  attention  to  the  conclusion 
which  I  derive  from  all  that  has  just  been  said,  viz.  that 
divine  right,  or  right  founded  on  religion,  is  based  on  the 
covenant  made  between  Jehovah  and  the  children  of  Israel, 
without  which  there  had  been  nothing  but  natural  right ; 
consequently  that  the  Jews  were  religiously  bound  to  one 
another  only,  and  that  the  dispensation  under  which  they 
lived  has  no  bearing  upon  other  nations  who  were  not  parties 
to  the  agreement. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

OF  CERTAIN  POLITICAL  AXIOMS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION OF  THE  HEBREW  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  HISTORY 
OF   THE    JEWISH    PEOPLE. 

Although  the  Hebrew  state,  as  exhibited  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  might  have  been  perpetual,  still  it  could  not 
now  be  imitated  ;  nor  indeed  were  it  desirable  that  it  should. 
For  he  who  would  transfer  his  rights  to  God  must  come  to 
an  express  understanding  and  agreement  with  God,  as  the 
Hebrews  did  of  old :  not  only  were  his  own  consent,  but  that 
of  the  Supreme,  requisite  to  make  the  contract  complete. 
But  God  has  made  it  known  to  mankind  by  the  apostles 
that  covenants  with  him  are  no  longer  implemented  with  ink, 
nor  engraved  upon  stone  tables,  but  are  written  by  his  holy 
spirit  on  the  heart.  And  then,  such  a  polity  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  might  perhaps  have  been  found  adapted  to 
them  in  their  state  of  isolation  in  Judea,  without  commerce 
or  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  would 
never  suffice  for  those  nations  who  must  of  necessity  hold 
commercial  intercourse  with  others  :  the  constitution  of  the 
Hebrew  state  could  have  met  the  wants  of  only  a  small 
number  of  nations.  Nevertheless,  although  not  to  be  com- 
mended in  everything,  it  had  still  much  that  is  most  worthy 
of  being  noted,  and  which  perchance  it  might  be  found  ad- 
vantageous to  imitate.  As  it  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to 
treat  expressly  of  the  Hebrew  republic,  I  shall  pass  by  the 
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greater  number  of  its  distinguishing  peculiarities,  and  only 
pause  upon  those  that  seem  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  my 
undertaking.  And  first  I  shall  show  that  the  election  of  a 
chief  ruler,  possessing  the  highest  attributes  of  government, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  divine  kingdom. 

After  the  Jews  had  transferred  their  rights  to  Jehovah, 
we  see  that  they  also  delivered  the  supreme  authority  into 
the  hands  of  Moses,  who  thus  acquired  the  sole  right  of 
instituting  and  of  abrogating  laws  in  the  name  of  God ;  of 
choosing  the  ministers  of  the  religious  rites ;  of  judging, 
teaching,  inflicting  punishment, — in  short,  of  ruling  absolute- 
ly in  all  things. 

Again,  although  the  ministers  of  religion  were  the  inter- 
preters of  the  laws,  still  it  was  not  within  their  province  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  people,  nor  to  excommunicate  any 
one  ;  these  high  functions  belonged  exclusively  to  the  judges 
and  chiefs  elected  by  the  community  (Josh.  vi.  26,  Judges 
xxi.  18,  and  1  Samuel  xiv.  24).  Besides  these  important 
points,  if  we  consider  the  successful  career  of  the  Jews,  and 
consult  their  histories,  we  shall  find  other  particulars  very 
deserving  of  attention  ;  for  instance,  1st,  that  there  were  no 
religious  sects  among  them  until  after  the  chief  priests 
under  the  second  empire  had  acquired  the  power  of  issuing 
decrees,  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  state,  and,  with  a 
view  of  making  their  authority  perpetual,  had  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  rights  of  sovereign  princes,  and  even  hinted 
a  wish  to  be  called  kings.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ; 
for  in  the  first  empire  no  decree  could  derive  a  title  from  the 
high  priest ;  he  having  no  authority  to  issue  decrees,  but 
only  to  deliver  the  responses  of  Jehovah  to  questions  pro- 
posed by  the  chiefs  or  councils  of  the  tribes.  In  these  times, 
therefore,  the  high  priests  could  have  had  no  desire  to  pro- 
mulgate new  commandments  ;  their  duty  and  business  lay  in 
the  administration  and  defence  of  ancient  decrees  and 
familiar  institutions  ;  for  in  no  other  way  could  they  preserve  • 
their  own  privileges  and  immunities  against  the  jealousy  of 
the  chiefs  but  by  keeping  the  laws  uncorrupted.     But  after 
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the}'  had  acquired  the  power  of  meddling  in  the  business  of 
the  state,  and  had  associated  princely  with  their  proper 
pontifical  duties,  each  began  to  seek  for  fame  and  reputation, 
not  only  in  the  sphere  of  his  religious  duties,  but  beyond 
these,  and  wherever  he  could  connect  his  name  with  affairs 
of  state ;  hence  the  manifest  desire  of  determining  every- 
thing by  pontifical  authority,  and  of  constantly  issuing 
decrees  on  such  subjects  as  new  ceremonies  and  new  articles 
of  faith,  which  they  desired  should  be  held  no  less  sacred,  nor 
of  less  authority,  than  the  laws  of  Moses.  From  this  it  came 
to  pass,  by  and  by,  that  religion  declined  into  a  sort  of  spas- 
modic superstition,  and  law  became  corrupted  against  all 
sense  and  reasonable  interpretation  ;  to  which  must  be  added 
the  circumstance,  that  whilst  the  priesthood  were  paving  the 
way  to  the  seat  of  civil  power  in  the  beginning  of  the  restor- 
ation, they  assented  to  everything  that  could  win  the  people 
to  their  party ;  approving  of  acts  done  by  them,  although 
most  reprehensible,  and  twisting  Scripture  into  agreement 
with  all  their  ■  immoralities.  To  this  unworthy  conduct 
Malachi  testifies  in  the  most  pointed  manner;  inveighing 
against  the  priests  of  his  day,  he  designates  them  as  contemn- 
ers of  the  name  of  God,  and  proceeds  in  these  words  : 
"  The  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  the  people 
should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth  ;  for  he  is  the  messenger  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  But  ye  are  departed  out  of  the  way  ;  ye 
have  caused  many  to  stumble  at  the  law  ;  ye  have  corrupted 
the  covenant  of  Levi,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts"  (ii.  7,  8), 
and  so  he  goes  on  to  accuse  them  of  arbitrarily  interpreting 
the  laws,  and  of  having  no  respect  to  God,  but  of  being 
swayed  only  by  personal  considerations.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  priests  could  never  walk  so  warily  but  that 
they  were  challenged  in  their  innovations  by  some  of  the 
more  clear-sighted  and  forward  of  the  people,  who,  subse- 
quently increasing  in  boldness,  contended  that  no  laws  were 
binding  save  those  only  that  were  written  ;  and  that  no 
other  decrees  which  the  Pharisees,  who  were  mostly  sprung 
of  the  common  people,  entitled  traditions  of  the  patriarchs, 
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were  in  any  wise  to  be  observed.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  still  certain  that  the  flattery  of  the  priesthood,  the 
corruption  of  religion  and  the  laws,  and  the  incredible  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  these,  gave  frequent  and  grave  occa- 
sions for  difference  and  disputation,  of  a  kind  too  that  could 
never  be  composed  or  concluded  ;  for  when  men  fall  out  on 
the  score  of  their  superstitions,  which  they  then  designate 
their  religion,  and  the  civil  power  abet  any  party,  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  them  to  a  reasonable  understanding  ;  they 
necessarily  fall  off  from  one  another,  and  become  divided  into 
sects  which  mutually  hate  and,  with  the  opportunity  given, 
persecute  one  another. 

2.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  prophets,  mere 
private  individuals,  by  the  freedom  of  their  admonitions, 
warnings,  chidings,  and  denunciations,  seem  rather  to  have 
excited  than  improved  the  people,  who  would  have  yielded 
and  been  corrected  had  they  been  addressed  by  their  king  or 
chiefs.  The  prophets,  indeed,  were  often  insufferable  even  to 
good  and  pious  kings,  by  reason  of  the  right  they  arrogated 
of  adjudging  this  and  that  as  pious  or  impious,  and  even 
of  reproving  with  their  tongue  the  sovereign  himself  who 
ventured  to  do  aught,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature, 
in  opposition  to  their  judgment.  King  Asa,  who  by  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  appears  to  have  ruled  justly,  put 
Hanani  the  prophet  into  prison  because  of  the  freedom  of 
his  criticisms  on  the  treaty  which  Asa  had  concluded  with 
the  King  of  Syria  (2  Chron.  xvi).  Besides  this,  there  are  other 
instances  which  plainly  show  that  religion  took  more  dam- 
age than  benefit  from  such  liberty ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  disastrous  civil  wars  arose  out  of  the  assertion  by 
the  prophets  of  their  right  to  speak  as  they  pleased. 

3.  It  also  deserves  to  be  noted  that  so  long  as  the  people 
kept  the  supreme  authority  in  their  own  hands,  only  a  single 
civil  war  arose,  which  was  soon  entirely  put  an  end  to,  when 
the  victors  were  so  tender  of  the  vanquished  that  they  took 
care  of  them  in  every  way,  and  restored  them  to  their  former 
rights  and  privileges.     But  after  the  people  had  changed  the 
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first  form  of  their  government  to  a  monarchy,  and  were 
ruled  by  kings,  there  was  scarcely  any  end  of  the  civil  wars 
that  ensued,  in  which  battles  so  bloody  were'  joined  that  the 
accounts  we  have  of  their  atrocity  almost  surpass  credibility  : 
in  one  battle  we  read  of  50,000  of  the  Israelites  slain  by  the 
Judeans  or  Jews  ;  and  in  another,  on  the  contrary,  the  Jews 
were  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers  by  the  Israelites  (the  pre- 
cise number  of  the  slain  is  not  given  in  Scripture).  In  this 
battle  the  King  of  Judah  was  taken  prisoner,  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  were  almost  entirely  demolished,  and  the  Temple 
itself  was  despoiled  of  all  its  treasures,  as  if  to  show  that 
the  victors  set  no  bounds  to  their  rage.  Laden  with  the  spoil 
of  their  brothers  and  satiated  with  their  blood,  the  Israelites 
finally  consented  to  receive  hostages,  and  leaving  the  king  in 
his  now  desolated  empire,  they  sheathed  the  sword,  feeling 
secure,  not  of  the  good  faith,  but  of  the  weakness  of  Judah. 
No  great  number  of  years  having  elapsed,  and  the  Judeans 
having  by  this  time  recruited  their  strength,  we  find  them 
again  ,at  war  with  the  Israelites,  in  which  these  last  were 
again  the  victors,  and  slew,  as  it  is  stated,  120,000  of  the 
Judeans,  leading  besides  into  captivity  as  many  as  200,000 
of  Iheir  women  and  children,  and  bearing  away  an  immense 
booty.  Worn  out  by  these  and  other  sanguinary  wars,  which 
only  receive  a  passing  notice  in  Scripture,  the  Hebrew  nation 
at  large  was  so  much  weakened  as  by  and  by  to  become  a 
prey  to  foreign  enemies. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  various  periods  during  which 
the  Hebrew  people  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace,  we  find 
great  differences  in  the  several  epochs  of  their  history ;  for 
often,  before  there  were  kings  in  Israel,  we  read  of  40,  and 
once  (but  this  is  beyond  all  likelihood)  of  80  years  passed 
happily  without  a  foreign  or  civil  war.  But  after  the  kings 
had  acquired  the  supreme  power,  inasmuch  as  the  prize  now 
was  not  peace  and  liberty,  but  glory  and  conquest,  we  read 
that  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Solomon,  whose  wisdom 
and  tastes  had  a  better  field  for  display  in  peace  than  in  war, 
were  addicted  to  war,  whereunto  was  added  the  uneasy  lust  of 
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ruling,  which  made  the  way  to  the  throne  a  bloody  one  to 
many. 

Lastly,  under  the  democracy  the  laws  remained  uncor- 
rupted,  and  were  more  regularly  and  willingly  observed.  For 
before  the  epoch  of  the  kings  there  were  few  prophets  who 
taught  and  admonished  the  people ;  after  the  election  of  kings, 
however,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous ;  and  we 
read  of  Obadiah  on  one  occasion  rescuing  a  hundred  of 
them  from  slaughter  and  concealing  them  lest  they  should 
perish  by  the  sword.  Neither  do  we  see  that  the  people 
were  ever  deceived  by  false  prophets  until  after  they  had 
yielded  the  empire  to  the  kings,  with  whom  these  prophets 
were  mostly  in  alliance.  In  addition,  the  people,  who  are 
always  haughty  or  abject  according  to  circumstances,  readily 
correct  themselves  in  adversity,  return  to  God,  and  appeal  to 
the  laws,  and  thus,  indeed,  mostly  find  help  out  of  their 
difficulties  and  dangers ;  kings,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
tempers  are  always  alike  elate,  and  who  cannot  yield  with- 
out ignominy,  cling  pertinaciously  to  all  the  vice  in  their 
system  of  rule,  and  rather  than  bend  would  perish  in  the 
ruins  of  their  country. 

From  what  immediately  precedes  we  see,  1st,  how  dis- 
astrous it  is  both  to  religion  and  the  commonwealth  to  con- 
cede to  the  ministers  of  religion  a  right  to  pass  decrees  or 
administer  the  business  of  the  state ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
that  things  go  on  much  more  smoothly  if  the  religious  body 
are  only  heard  on  worldly  affairs  when  their  counsel  is  asked ; 
their  proper  duty  being  to  teach  and  to  act  in  conformity 
with  received  ideas  and  accredited  custom. 

2.  How  dangerous  it  is  to  refer  to  the  divine  right  things 
that  are  purely  speculative,  and  to  institute  laws  to  regulate 
opinions  about  matters  on  which  men  are  wont  to  differ,  or 
may  at  any  time  differ ;  for  there  assuredly  is  the  government 
a  tyranny  where  opinions,  which  are  the  individual  right 
of  every  one,  and  which  no  one  can  of  his  mere  will  give  up, 
are  regarded  as  crimes.  Where  such  a  state  of  things 
prevails,  indeed,  the  rage  of  the  multitude  is  usually  found 

21 
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in  place  of  the  law.  Pilate,  yielding  to  the  dislike  of  the 
Pharisees,  ordered  Christ  to  be  crucified,  knowing  him  all  the 
while  to  be  innocent.  Then,  too,  the  Pharisees,  that  they 
might  wrest  their  dignities  from  the  more  wealthy  among  the 
citizens,  began  an  agitation  about  religious  matters,  and  ac- 
cused the  Sadducees  of  impiety  ;  and  following  this  example 
of  the  Pharisees,  the  worst  of  hypocrites  possessed  by  the 
like  wickedness,  which  they  always  designate  as  holy  zeal, 
have  still  gone  on  persecuting  men  of  distinguished  probity, 
illustrious  for  their  virtues,  and  on  this  very  account  disliked 
of  the  many,  proclaiming  their  opinions  detestable  and  dan- 
gerous, and  exciting  the  savage  multitude  against  them.* 
And  this  licence,  because  it  wears  an  appearance  of  piety, 
cannot  easily  be  curbed,  especially  where  the  ruling  powers 
have  been  parties  to  the  introduction  of  a  sect  of  which  they 
themselves  were  not  the  originators.  For  then  they  are  not 
regarded  as  the  interpreters  of  the  divine  law,  but  as  sectari- 
ans, or  as  acknowledging  the  teachers  of  the  sect  who  are 
interpreters  of  the  divine  law ;  consequently,  the  authority  of 
the  magistrate  in  these  circumstances  is  wont  to  have  little 
influence  with  the  people,  whilst  the  authority  of  the  teachers 
is  great,  so  great,  indeed,  that  they  have  often  declared  that 
even  kings  should  bow  to  them.  To  escape  such  evils,  nothing 
better  for  the  commonwealth  can  be  thought  of  than  that 
piety  and  religion  should  be  held  to  consist  in  good  works, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  exercise  of  charity  and  justice  alone, 
every  one  being  left  in  all  other  particulars  at  entire  liberty 
to  follow  his  own  opinions ;  but  on  this  head  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  by  and  by. 

3.  We  have    seen  how   imperative  it  was,  both  for  the 

*  Socrates  done  to  death  by  the  Sophists,  Christ  by  the  Pharisees,  twenty 
thousand  good  men  in  the  Low  Countries  by  Philip  II.,  inany  thousands  in 
Spain  by  the  Inopiisition,  some  scores  in  Smithfield  by  the  Papists;  Spinoza 
excommunicated  by  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam,  and  his  life  attempted  ;  the 
authors  of  Essays  and  Reviews  anathematized  by  the  bishops  and  the  common 
herd  of  intolerant  men,  who  hug  their  chains  for  present  bread  and  know 
better, — so  the  world  goes  on — not  so  cruel  as  of  yore,  but  the  same  in  spirit. 
— Ed. 
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commonwealth  and  religion,  that  the  civil  power  should  be 
possessed  of  the  authority  to  decree  what  was  right  and  law- 
ful, what  was  wrong  and  against  law.  For  if  this  power  of 
determining  right  and  wrong  could  not  be  intrusted  to  even 
divine  prophets  without  great  detriment  to  the  state  and 
religion,  much  less  could  it  be  conceded  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  predict  future  events,  and  who  can  do  no  miracles. 
Of  this  I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  particularly  in  the 
next  chapter. 

4.  Lastly,  we  have  seen  how  disastrous  it  was  for  the 
people,  unaccustomed  to  live  under  kingly  rule,  and  already 
possessed  of  established  laws  for  their  government,  to  have 
the  election  of  the  sovereign  in  their  hands.  For  neither 
could  the  people  themselves  bear  such  a  load  of  power,  nor 
could  the  regal  authority  endure  laws  and  privileges  among 
the  people  which  had  been  instituted  by  others  of  less 
authority  than  itself;  much  less  could  it  be  induced  heartily 
to  defend  these  laws  and  privileges,  undoubtedly  because  at 
the  time  of  their  institution  there  was  no  thought  of  a  king, 
but  only  of  the  people,  or  of  a  council  invested  with  the 
supreme  power.  A  king  in  the  position  of  defender  of  the 
ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  community  would  have 
the  appearance  of  a  servant  rather  than  of  a  master.  The 
new  monarch,  therefore,  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  give 
his  mind  to  the  institution  of  new  laws,  and  the  introduction 
of  reforms  favourable  to  himself,  and  to  place  the  people  in 
such'a  position  that  they  should  find  it  less  easy  to  curtail 
than  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  Crown.  But  here  I 
must  not  omit  to  say  that  it  is  no  less  dangerous  to  do  away 
with  the  kingly  office  once  established,  even  when  he  who 
holds  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a  tyrant ;  for  the 
people,  accustomed  to  the  royal  authority,  and  only  kept  in 
check  by  it,  will  despise  any  less  dignified  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  make  it  the  subject  of  their  mockery  ;  so  that  were 
the  king  in  present  possession  removed,  it  will  soon  become 
matter  of  necessity  to  have  another  in  his  place,  just  as  it 
was  formerly  with  the  prophets,  and  he  very  certainly  will 

21  • 
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prove  himself  a  tyrant,  less,  it  may  be,  of  his  own  will  and 
pleasure  than  of  necessity.  For,  in  case  the  former  king 
have  been  put  to  death,  with  what  eyes  should  his  successor 
behold  his  subjects,  their  hands  reddened  with  the  blood  of 
his  predecessor,  boasting  of  their  deed  as  something  meritori- 
ous, and  perchance  hinting  that  what  had  occurred  should  be 
an  example  and  a  warning  to  him  ?  If  he  would  be  a  king 
indeed,  and  not  have  the  people  for  his  judges  ;  if  he  would 
have  his  subjects  submissive,  and  not  be  content  himself  to 
reign  on  the  slippery  tenure  of  popular  approval ;  he  will 
revenge  the  death  of  the  former  sovereign,  and,  by  making 
examples  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  against  him,  deter  the 
people  from  committing  a  crime  of  the  kind  again.  But  he 
will  not  effectually  avenge  the  death  of  his  predecessor  by 
the  slaughter  of  any  number  of  citizens,  unless  at  the  same 
time  he  defends  his  cause  universally,  approves  of  his 
deeds,  and  treads  in  his  steps  in  everything.  Whence  it  has 
so  commonly  happened  that  peoples  have  often  changed 
their  tyrants,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
them  altogether  ;  nor  has  the  monarchical  yet  been  per- 
manently changed  for  any  other  form  of  government.  The 
people  of  England  have  left  a  memorable  example  of  this 
fact,  even  when  they  had  deposed  and  with  a  show  of  justice 
put  their  king  to  death.  The  king  removed,  they  could  not 
do  less  than  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  their  government ; 
but  after  much  bloodshed,  disorder,  and  disagreement  among 
parties,  it  came  to  this,  that  a  new  monarch  was  saluted  in  a 
bold  soldier  by  another  name — as  if  the  whole  question  had 
been  one  of  names  ! — But  this  arrangement  could  not  possibly 
last ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Protector  there  seemed 
but  one  desire  in  the  general  mind,  and  this  was  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  royal  family.  The  restoration  was 
accordingly  effected  under  the  auspices  of  another  astute 
soldier,  and  England,  as  of  yore,  was  once  more  nominally 
ruled  by  a  king.* 

*  The  text  in  reference  to  English  history  here  has  been  condensed  and  some- 
what modified.     There  was  no  wanton  bloodshed  during  the  great  English  revo- 
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Here,  however,  it  may  perchance  be  objected  to  me,  that 
instances  might  be  quoted  from,  the  Roman  history  in  which 
the  people  did  really  get  rid  of  their  tyrants.  But  I  am 
rather  of  opinion  that  my  view  will  be  found  confirmed  by 
any  example  that  can  be  cited  from  thence.  For,  although 
the  Roman  people  might  more  easily  than  common  remove  a 
tyrant  from  among  them,  and  even  change  the  form  of  their 
government  (the  right  of  choosing  a  king  and  appointing 
his  successor  lying  with  the  people  themselves,  and  they  not 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  kingly  rule),  still,  though 
they  put  to  death  three  of  the  six  kings  they  had  in  the 
early  period  of  their  history,  yet  in  no  instance  did  they 
accomplish  more  than  that  instead  of  one  they  obtained 
several  tyrants,  who  kept  them  miserably  engaged  in  a 
series  of  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  until  at  length  the 
government  reverted,  with  a  change  of  name  only,  as  in  Eng- 
land, to  a  monarchy.  With  regard  to  the  States  of  Holland, 
these,  so  far  as  we  know,  seem  never  to  have  had  kings  for 
their  riders,  but  counts,  to  whom,  however,  no  sort  of 
sovereign  right  ever  belonged.  For  the  high  and  mighty 
States  of  Holland,  by  an  instrument  drawn  up  by  them  in 
the  time  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  plainly  declare  that  they 
have  always  kept  the  supreme  authority  in  their  own  hands, 
and  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  and  power  to  direct  these 
counts  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority ;  that  they,  with  a 
view  to  the  defence  of  civil  liberty,  and  to  freeing  themselves 
of  their  officers  should  they  degenerate  into  tyrants,  pronounce 
all  their  acts  and  ordinances  null  and  void  unless  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  general  council  of  the  States.  Whence 
it  follows  that  the  supreme  power  has  always  lain  with  the 
States-general ;  and  when  the  last  of  the  counts  of  Holland  did 
actually  attempt  to  usurp  this,  the  people  could  not  be  said 

lution,  no  bloodshed  whatever  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  Spinoza  had 
seen  the  Stuarts  restored ;  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the  very  next 
successor  to  the  throne  deposed,  driven  into  exile,  and  the  hated  house,  because  of 
their  misdeeds,  their  moral  turpitude,  and  tyrannical  temper,  declared  for  ever  in- 
competent to  sit  on  the  throne  of  free  England! — Ed. 
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to  revolt  or  to  rebel  against  him,  when  they  successfully 
re-asserted  their  proper  authority,  almost  lost  through  his 
usurpation.  These  examples  I  think  suffice  to  prove  what  we 
set  out  by  saying,  viz.  that  the  form  of  government  which 
has  long  obtained  in  a  state  ought  by  all  means  to  be  pre- 
served, and  that  no  attempt  to  change  it  can  be  made  without 
extreme  danger  of  total  ruin.  And  this  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  I  have  been  desirous  to  come  as  the  fruit  of  this 
portion  of  my  undertaking. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ALL  AUTHORITY  IN  SACRED  MATTERS  RESTS  EXCLUSIVELY 
WITH  THE  CIVIL  POWER  ;  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP  MUST 
BE  IN  HARMONY  WITH  THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  STATE 
IF   GOD    IS    TO    BE    RIGHTLY   OBEYED. 

When  I  said  above  that  they  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  affairs  were  the  sole  arbiters  of  right, 
and  that  all  legislation  depended  on  them,  I  did  not  mean 
this  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  civil  affairs  only,  but 
also  to  things  sacred ;  for  I  maintain  that  the  government  of 
a  country  should  also  be  the  guardians  and  interpreters  of 
these.  Now,  my  purpose  in  this  chapter  is  to  enforce  this 
principle ;  for  there  are  many  who  deny  such  a  right  to  civil 
rulers,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  them  as  interpreters  of  the 
divine  decretals  ;  whence,  further,  they  assume  the  liberty  of 
condemning  and  vilifying,  and  even  of  excommunicating 
their  rulers,  ex  cathedra,  as  Ambrose  did  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius.  But  I  shall  show  that  such  persons  seek  occasion  in 
this  way  to  divide  the  state  against  itself,  and  even  to  seize 
the  supreme  power  for  themselves.  First,  however,  I  shall 
demonstrate  that  a  religious  system  can  only  acquire  the 
force  of  law  from  the  decree  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
the  state,  and  have  the  right  to  command  ;  and  that  God  has 
no  especial  empire  among  men  save  through  those  who 
govern  ;  moreover,  that  religious  worship  and  pious  practices 
should  be  arranged  harmoniously  with  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  the  commonwealth  ;  consequently,  that  these  are  to 
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be  determined  by  the  ruling  powers  alone,  who  are  at  the 
same  time  to  be  the  judges  of  their  worth  and  fitness.  I 
speak  expressly  of  pious  practices  and  outward  religious 
observance,  not  of  those  sentiments  of  piety  and  veneration 
towards  the  Supreme  Being  whereby  the  mind  is  inwardly  dis- 
posed to  the  worship  of  God.  For  inward  worship  and  pious 
contemplation  are  the  inalienable  right  of  all,  the  right  which 
cannot  be  given  away  nor  transferred  to  another,  as  has  been 
shown  towards  the  end  of  Chapter  VII.  And  what  I  under- 
stand by  empire  or  kingdom  of  God  I  think  is  sufficiently 
explained  in  Chapter  XIV.,  where  I  have  shown  that  he 
fulfils  the  divine  law  who  studies  justice  and  charity  from 
the  commandments  of  God ;  whence  it  follows,  that  there  the 
kingdom  of  God  truly  is  where  justice  and  charity  have  the 
force  of  law.  And  here  I  say  that  I  acknowledge  no  distinc- 
tion or  difference,  whether  God  teach  and  enforce  the  practice 
of  justice  and  charity  by  natural  impulse  or  by  revelation  ;  for 
it  matters  not  how  the  necessity  for  their  exercise  is  made 
known,  so  as  they  obtain  supremacy,  so  as  they  become  the 
chiefest  law  to  man.  If,  then,  I  have  already  shown  that 
justice  and  charity  cannot  acquire  the  force  of  a  law  and 
commandment  except  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  I 
conclude  from  this — inasmuch  as  the  right  of  command 
inheres  in  the  supreme  authority  alone — that  religion  also 
only  acquires  the  force  of  law  by  the  decision  of  those  who 
have  the  right  of  commanding,  and  that  God  has  no  king- 
dom among  men  save  by  those  who  hold  the  chief  authority. 
But  that  the  practice  of  justice  and  charity  does  not  acquire 
the  force  of  law  save  from  the  right  of  authority  has  been 
already  shown  in  what  precedes.  In  Chapter  XVI.,  for 
example,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the  natural 
state  the  empire  of  appetite  was  as  authoritative  as  the 
rule  of  reason,  and  that  they  who  lived  according  to  the 
laws  of  appetite  had  as  good  a  right  to  all  they  could  com- 
pass as  they  who  lived  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  reason. 
From  this  cause  we  said  that  we  could  not  conceive  sin  as 
existing  in  the  natural  state,  nor  God,  as  judge,  punishing 
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men  for  their  transgressions,  but  found  that  all  things  went 
on  according  to  the  general  laws  of  nature  at  large,  and  that 
the  same  thing — to  speak  with  Solomon — was  just  and  un- 
just, pure  and  impure,  &c.,  and  that  there  was  no  place  found 
for  justice  or  charity.  That  the  doctrine  of  true  reason,  that 
is,  the  divine  doctrine,  should  have  the  absolute  force  of  law, 
it  were  necessary  that  every  one  ceded  his  natural  rights,  and 
that  each  and  all  transferred  these  either  to  all  collectively, 
to  a  few,  or  to  one ;  and  that  then  we  were  first  informed  of 
what  was  justice,  what  injustice,  what  was  to  be  done,  what 
left  undone,  &c.  Justice,  therefore,  and  the  whole  of  the 
doctrines  of  right  reason,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  neigh- 
bourly charity,  receive  the  force  of  law  from  the  rights  of  the 
ruling  power  alone  ;  in  other  words,  from  the  decree  of  him 
who  has,  or  of  them  who  have,  the  power  to  command.  And 
since,  as  I  have  already  shown,  the  kingdom  of  God  wholly 
consists  in  the  supremacy  of  justice  and  charity,  or  of  true 
religion,  it  follows,  as  I  maintain,  that  God's  kingdom  among 
men  exists  through  those  who  hold  the  supreme  authority, 
and  is  thus,  I  repeat,  ever  the  same,  whether  we  conceive 
religion  to  be  derived  from  our  natural  faculties  or  from  pro- 
phetic revelation.  For  the  proposition  is  still  a  general  one, 
inasmuch  as  religion  is  always  the  same,  and  is  equally 
revealed  and  given  by  God,  whether  it  be  supposed  to  have 
been  communicated  to  man  in  one  way  or  another.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  in  order  to  give  even  the  religion  prophet- 
ically revealed  to  the  Hebrews  the  force  of  law,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  first  cede  their  natural  rights,  and  all 
determine  by  common  consent  only  to  obey  the  commands 
prophetically  revealed  to  them  by  God ;  much  in  the  same  way 
as  we  have  seen  things  done  in  a  democratic  state,  where 
all  deliberate  together,  and  by  common  consent  agree  to  live 
by  the  rules  of  right  reason  alone.  The  Jews,  indeed,  besides 
mutually  ceding  their  rights,  transferred  them  to  Jehovah. 
But  this  was  ddhe  mentally  rather  than  in  fact ;  for  we  have 
seen  that  they  did  verily  retain  the  supreme  power  among 
themselves,  until  it  was  transferred  to  Moses,  who  thence- 
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forward  became  their  absolute  king,  and  God  through  him 
disposed  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  it  was  from  this  cause,  viz. 
that  a  religious  system  only  acquires  the  force  of  law  bjr  the 
authority  of  the  ruling  power,  that  Moses  could  not  punish 
those  who  broke  the  Sabbath  before  the  covenant,  when  every 
one  was  still  possessed  of  his  natural  rights,  as  he  did 
after  the  covenant  was  made,  and  each  man  had  ceded  the 
rights  he  naturally  possessed,  and  when  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  had  acquired  the  force  of  a  commandment  in  virtue 
of  the  decree  of  the  ruling  power.  For  the  same  reason, 
also,  when  the  Hebrew  empire  fell,  the  religion  revealed 
to  its  people  ceased  to  have  the  force  of  law  ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  when  the  Hebrews  transferred  their 
rights  and  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  divine  law  established  among  them  incon- 
tinently came  to  an  end.  For  by  this  act  the  compact 
whereby  they  bound  themselves  to  obey  God  in  all  that  he 
commanded  was  plainly  annulled ;  nor,  indeed,  could  it 
now  have  been  enforced,  seeing  that  from  this  time  for- 
ward the  Hebrew  people  were  no  longer  their  own  masters, 
but  servitors  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  whom  they  were  bound 
to  obey  in  all  things.  This  Jeremiah  declares  expressly, 
when  he  says,  "  And  seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I 
have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captives ;  for  in  the 
safety  thereof  shall  ye  have  safety."  Now  the  Jews  could 
have  taken  no  measures  for  the  safety  of  Babylon  as  citizens 
or  ministers  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  for  they  were  slaves  ; 
it  could  only  have  been  by  avoiding  conspiracy  and  sedition, 
by  showing  themselves  obedient  to  all  commands,  observant 
of  the  rights  of  the  empire  and  the  requirements  of  the  laws, 
although  sufficiently  different,  perchance,  from  the  laws  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  their  native  country. 
From  the  whole  of  these  particulars  it  follows  very  obviously 
that  religion  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  acquired  the  force 
of  law  from  the  fiat  of  the  governing  authority  alone ;  and 
this  authority  destroyed,  religion  in  itself  could  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  system  adapted  to  a  single  nation,  but  became 
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a  catholic  or  universal  system  of  reason ;  I  say  of  reason,  for 
the  truly  catholic  religion  was  not  yet  made  known  to  man 
by  revelation. 

Let  us  conclude  therefore  without  reservation  that  religion, 
whether  revealed  by  natural  inherent  capacity  or  prophetic- 
ally, receives  the  force  of  a  mandate  only  from  the  decree  of 
those  who  have  the  power  to  command,  and  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  the  world  is  in  those  who  hold  the  supreme 
authority.  This  also  follows,  and  is  even  more  appreciable, 
from  what  is  said  in  Chapter  IV.,  where  we  have  seen  that 
the  decrees  of  God  involve  eternal  truth  and  eternal  necessity, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  God  as  a  Prince  or 
Legislator,  imparting  laws  to  man.  Wherefore,  the  divine 
precepts,  whether  made  known  by  natural  light  or  prophetic 
revelation,  do  not  receive  the  force  of  commandments  imme- 
diately from  God,  but  necessarily  from  those  or  by  means  of 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  authority,  and 
have  the  power  of  passing  and  enforcing  their  decrees.  In 
the  same  way,  we  cannot  conceive  God  otherwise  than  by 
their  means  as  reigning  over  mankind  and  administering 
affairs  with  equity  and  justice,  as  is  proved  by  e very-day 
experience ;  for  no  traces  of  divine  justice  are  ever  seen 
save  where  the  just  have  authority ;  where  it  is  otherwise 
(recurring  to  the  words  of  Solomon)  we  see  the  same  fate 
befall  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  pure  and  the  impure,  a 
conclusion  which  has  driven  some,  who  think  that  God  reigns 
immediately  over  man  and  rules  the  whole  universe  for  his 
advantage,  to  doubt  of  the  divine  providence. 

Since,  therefore,  experience  and  reason  alike  declare  that 
the  divine  right  depends  entirely  on  the  decrees  of  the 
governing  powers,  it  follows  that  they  also  must  be  the  inter- 
preters of  this  right.  In  what  way  they  are  so  we  shall  now 
see  ;  for  it  is  time  we  showed  how  all  outward  religious  wor- 
ship, and  all  pious  exercises,  should  be  so  regulated  as  to 
secure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  if  God 
'is  to  be  obeyed  aright.  So  much  once  proven,  we  shall 
readily  understand  in  what  way  the  ruling  powers  are  pro- 
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perly  the  interpreters  of  the  religion  and  regulators  of  the 
pious  practices  of  the  country. 

It  is  certain  that  devotion  to  our  country  is  the  highest 
virtue  that  can  be  shown  ;  for  this  wanting,  nothing  good  can 
remain,  all  runs  to  confusion,  and  licence  and  impiety  bear 
sway,  to  the  terror  and  damage  of  all,  whence  it  follows 
that  nothing  can  be  advantageous  to  any  one  which  is  not 
bad  in  itself,  if  it  prove  injurious  to  the  commonwealth  at 
large  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  no  act  can  be  amiss,  can  be 
otherwise  than  absolutely  good,  if  done  to  the  advantage  of 
the  commonwealth.  For  example,  it  has  been  held  pious  to 
give  him  who  attacks  me  and  would  take  my  cloak,  my  coat 
also  ;  but  when  this  decision  is  brought  to  the  bar  of  right 
and  reason,  and  the  thing  is  seen  to  be  injurious  to  the  public 
at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  individual,  it  becomes  an  act  of 
piety  to  bring  the  robber  before  the  judgment- seat,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  be  punished  and  the  community  protected. 
Manlius  Torquatus  is  renowned  because  the  safety  of  the 
republic  was  of  more  moment  in  his  eyes  than  pity  and  com- 
passion for  his  son.  And  if  this  view  be  well  founded,  it  follows 
that  the  safety  of  the  state  is  the  supreme  law,  to  which  all 
laws,  divine  and  human,  must  be  made  to  bend.  But  since  it  is 
the  office  of  the  government  to  determine  what  is  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  community  and  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  state,  and  to  command  that  to  be  done  which  is  deemed 
necessary,  it  follows  that  it  is  also  the  province  of  the  supreme 
power  alone  to  determine  in  what  way  every  one  shall  com- 
port himself  to  his  neighbour  ;  in  other  words,  in  what  way 
every  one  shall  be  held  bound  to  obey  God.  These  consider- 
ations give  us  the  key  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  way 
and  manner  in  which  the  ruling  power  of  the  state  is  the 
interpreter  and  regulator  of  its  religious  system;  and  also 
why  no  one  can  truly  obey  God  who  does  not  accommodate 
his  religious  observances  to  public  utility,  and  consequently 
who  does  not  obey  the  commands  of  the  governing  authority. 
For  inasmuch  as  all  without  exception  by  God's  commands* 
are  ordered  to  be  observant  religiously,  and  to  do  injury  to 
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no  one,  it  follows  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  no  service  to  any  one 
who  brings  damage  upon  another,  much  less  when  he  causes 
detriment  to  the  whole  state ;  no  one,  therefore,  can  do  ser- 
vice to  his  neighbours  in  obedience  to  God's  commands,  unless 
his  charitable  and  pious  purpose  be  found  in  accordance  with 
the  public  advantage.  But  no  merely  private  person  can 
always  know  what  is  useful  to  the  commonwealth ;  this  he 
must  learn  from  the  governing  authorities  and  their  decrees, 
the  proper  business  of  the  ruler  being  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  state ;  consequently,  no  one  can  be  accounted 
truly  pious,  nor  obedient  to  God,  unless  he  obeys  the 
decrees  of  the  government  of  his  country.  And  all  this  is 
confirmed  by  experience.  For  any  one,  whether  a  native  or 
a  stranger,  a  private  person  or  one  in  authority,  whom  the 
supreme  power  in  the  state  has  adjudged  to  death,  or  has 
declared  an  enemy,  must  on  no  account  be  sheltered  or 
succoured  by  a  subject.  So  also,  although  the  Hebrew  was 
ordered  to  love  every  one  of  his  neighbours  as  himself  (Levit. 
xix.  17,  18),  he  was  nevertheless  held  bound  to  deliver  over 
to  the  judge  any  one  who  had  done  aught  against  the  com- 
mandments of  the  law  (Levit.  v.  1,  and  Deut.  xiii.  8,  9), 
and  even  to  slay  him  if  he  were  adjudged  worthy  of  death 
(Deut.  xvii.  7).  Again,  in  order  that  the  Hebrew  might 
preserve  his  recovered  liberty,  and  possess  the  land  he  occu- 
pied in  safety,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
accommodate  his  religious  practices  to  the  exigences  of  the 
civil  power,  and  keep  himself  distinct  and  separate  from  other 
nations  ;  therefore  was  he  instructed  to  love  his  neighbour, 
but  to  hate  his  enemy  (vide  Matt.  v.  43).  After  the  fall  of 
the  Jewish  empire,  however,  and  when  the  people  had  been 
led  captive  to  Babylon,  Jeremiah  taught  his  countrymen  that 
they  should  consult  the  safety  of  the  very  state  into  which 
they  had  been  taken  captive  ;  and  after  Christ  had  seen  the 
Jews  scattered  and  in  exile  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
he  taught  that  they  should  love  and  do  good  to  all  indiffer- 
ently— friends  and  foes  alike :  these  things  show  most  obvi- 
ously that   the  principles  of  religion  were  always  accom- 
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modated  to  the  exigences  and  uses  of  the  community.  But 
should  it  now  be  asked,  By  what  right  and.  authority  did  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  being  private  men,  presume  to  preach 
their  religion  ?  I  reply,  It  was  in  virtue  of  the  power  which 
they  received  from  Christ  against  the  impure  spirits  (Matt, 
x.  1).  For  I  have  already  expressly  declared  that  all  were  to 
keep  faith,  even  with  a  tyrant, — all,  except  him  to  whom  God 
by  a  special  revelation  promised  assistance  against  an  oppressor 
(vide  Chap.  XVI.  towards  the  end).  No  one,  therefore,  can 
take  an  example  from  this,  unless  he  have  the  power  of  per- 
forming miracles.  And  this  also  makes  plain  the  meaning 
of  what  Christ  said  to  his  disciples  when  he  told  them  they 
were  not  to  fear  those  who  had  the  power  of  the  sword 
(Matt.  xvi.  28) ;  for  had  this  been  said  to  all  indiscrimin- 
ately, the  state  or  commonwealth  would  have  been  consti- 
tuted in  vain,  and  the  saying  of  Solomon  (Prov.  xxiv.  21), 
"  My  son,  fear  God  and  honour  the  king,"  would  have  been 
a  mockery,  which  very  certainly  it  was  not  intended  to 
be  ;  and  so  must  we  necessarily  understand  the  authority 
which  Christ  gave  his  disciples,  as  having  been  given  to 
them  in  especial,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  that  others 
should  receive  any  warrant  from  his  words. 

I  do  not  pause  to  discuss  the  reasons  of  those  who  would 
sever  the  civil  from  the  religious  element  in  the  state,  and 
who  maintain  that  the  former  rests  with  the  government 
alone,  the  latter  with  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  for  1 
find  these  so  frivolous  as  not  to  deserve  a  serious  refutation. 
I  cannot  avoid  declaring  how  miserably,  in  my  opinion,  they 
are  deceived  who  in  support  of  this  seditious  view  (I  ask 
pardon  for  the  hard  word)  cite  the  example  of  the  chief 
priests  among  the  Jews,  with  whom  in  ancient  times  lay  the 
right  of  administration  in  sacred  things ;  just  as  if  these 
pontiffs  had  not  received  the  right  they  exercised  from  Moses, 
who  himself  possessed  the  supreme  power,  and  could  not 
even  be  deprived  of  it  at  his  bidding.  Moses  not  only 
elected  Aaron,  but  his  son  Eleazar,  and  his  nephew  Phineas, 
and  gave  them  authorit}'  to  administer  the  pontificate,  which 
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the  high  priests  in  succession  after  them  retained  in  such 
•wise  that  they  appeared  like  the  substitutes  of  Moses,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  supreme  civil  power,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Moses 
elected  no  successor  to  himself  in  the  state,  but  so  distri- 
buted his  various  offices  that  those  who  came  after  him 
seemed  his  vicars,  who  administered  the  government  as  if 
the  sovereign  had  been  absent,  not  dead.  In  the  second 
empire,  indeed,  the  high  priests  held  this  right  absolutely, 
when  with  the  pontificate  they  had  usurped  the  principality 
also.  The  pontifical  authority,  therefore,  always  depended 
on  the  edict  of  the  supreme  civil  ruler,  nor  did  the  high 
priests  ever  possess  the  chief  power  in  the  state  until  after 
they  had  usurped  the  sovereignty.  The  right  of  sacred 
things,  indeed,  lay  with  the  kings  absolutely  (as  I  shall 
show  in  what  I  have  still  to  say  at  the  end  of  this  chapter), 
wdth  this  single  exception,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to 
take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites  within  the 
temple,  and  this  was  because  all  who  did  not  derive  their 
descent  from  Aaron  were  held  impure,  an  idea  which  has  no 
place  in  the  Christian  system.  We  cannot  therefore  doubt 
but  that  the  sacred  rites  of  the  present  day  (the  administra- 
tion of  which  requires  peculiar  morals,  but  not  family  de- 
scent, so  that  no  one  is  now  excluded  as  impure  and  profane 
from  qualifying  himself  to  take  part  in  them)  are  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  state  ;  and  that  no 
one,  save  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  or  government, 
has  any  right  of  administration  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  of 
fixing  the  foundations  and  determining  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  of  judging  in  matters  of  morality  and  public  piety, 
of  pronouncing  excommunications  and  excluding  from  or 
of  receiving  into  the  Church,  nor,  in  fine,  of  providing  for  the 
poor  and  the  needy.  And  all  this  is  not  only  demonstrably 
true,  as  we  have  shown,  but  is  indispensably  necessary  also, 
as  well  to  religion  as  to  the  well-being  of  the  -state,  for  all 
are  aware  how  much  right  and  authority  in  sacred  things 
avail  with  the  people,  and  how  much  all  are  dependent  on 
his  report  who  possesses  them  ;  it  were  scarcely  too  much  to 
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say  that  he  bears  the  most  sovereign  sway  in  the  minds  of 
"men  to  whom  such  right  and  authority  are  conceded.  Any 
one,  therefore,  who  should  attempt  to  deprive  governments 
of  this  authority  over  sacred  things,  would  in  effect  attempt 
a  division  of  the  state,  from  which  would  necessarily  arise 
differences  and  dissensions  as  among  the  Hebrew  kings  and 
high  priests  of  old,  differences  which  could  never  be  com- 
posed ;  he,  indeed,  who  should  seek  to  take  away  this  author- 
ity from  the  civil  power  would  rightly  be  held  as  aspiring 
to  the  sovereign  authority  for  himself.  For  what  were  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  civil  power  were  the  right  over  religion 
denied  it?  Nothing,  either  in  regard  to  war  or  peace  or 
any  other  business,  if  it  were  once  compelled  to  bow  to  the 
opinion  of  another  who  should  inform  it  whether  that  which 
it  had  deemed  useful  and  proper  were  really  just  or  unjust, 
right  or  wrong.  No,  everything  in  the  well-regulated  com- 
monwealth must  be  done  by  the  decrees  of  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  supreme  civil  power,  and  with  it  the 
right  of  judging  and  decreeing  what  is  beneficial  or  injurious, 
just  or  unjust,  right  or  wrong.  Examples  in  illustration  of 
the  effects  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  one  or  other  of  these 
courses  has  been  followed,  abound  in  history.  I  shall 
adduce  but  one,  the  papacy,  as  an  epitome  of  all  the  rest. 
Because  the  absolute  right  of  over-ruling  the  civil  power 
had  been  conceded  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  this  priest  came  by 
degrees  to  assert  hi3  supremacy  over  all  the  kings  and 
principalities  of  Christendom,  until  at  length  the  very  crown 
and  pinnacle  of  earthly  power  and  greatness  was  attained  ; 
so  firmly  was  the  empire  of  the  Pope  established,  too,  that  for 
ages  all  that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  especially  the 
emperors  of  Germany,  attempted  against  it,  proved  of  non- 
avail  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  fresh  endeavour  to  curb  its 
exorbitant  power,  in  ever  so  trifling  a  degree,  seemed  long 
but  to  add  immeasurably  to  its  strength.  What  neither 
king  nor  kaiser  could  accomplish  by  fire  or  sword  was  done 
by  an  ecclesiastic,  in  the  middle  ages,  with  the  stroke  of  a 
pen ;  a  fact  from  which  the  immense  power  of  the  ecclesi- 
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astical  order  may  readily  be  inferred,  and  which  also  shows 
how  necessary  it  is  that  civil  rulers  should  keep  the  sovereign 
authority  in  their  own  hands.  And  if  we  but  duly  reflect 
on  the  contents  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  shall  see  that 
this  will  conduce  in  no  small  measure  to  the  increase  of  piety 
and  true  religion.  For  we  have  seen  above  that  the  prophets 
themselves,  although  gifted  with  divine  powers,  because  they 
were  mere  private  individuals,  often  excited  and  inflamed 
the  people  rather  than  instructed  and  corrected  them,  by  the 
freedom  of  their  expostulations  and  denunciations,  when  the 
sovereign,  with  the  right  of  warning  and  of  punishment  in 
his  hand,  would  have  readily  bent  them  to  obedience.  It  is 
further  notorious  that  the  Hebrew  kings  themselves,  solely 
because  they  were  not  firmly  established  in  the  right  of 
controlling  things  sacred,  frequently  seceded  from  the 
national  religion,  along  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  people ; 
and  the  same  thing,  from  the  very  same  cause,  too,  has 
happened  on  various  occasions  in  Christian  countries  also. 

But  here  some  one  perchance  will  ask,  TVho  is  to  stand 
forth  to  vindicate  religion,  if  they  who  possess  the  supreme 
authority  prove  themselves  careless  or  irreligious  ?  Shall 
they  in  such  a  case  still  be  held  its  regulators  and 
interpreters  ?  But  I  in  my  turn  demand,  What  if  ecclesias- 
tics (who  are  also  men  of  private  station,  and  whose  sole 
duty  it  is  to  mind  their  own  affairs),  or  they  with  whom  is 
lodged  the  right  of  jurisdiction  in  sacred  things,  choose  to 
show  themselves  impious  persons,  are  'they  then  to  be 
esteemed  the  regulators  and  interpreters  of  the  religious 
system  of  the  state  ?  This  much  is  certain,  indeed,  that  if 
they  who  hold  the  reins  of  power  may  go  their  own  way, 
without  control  of  any  kind,  whether  they  have  authority  in 
sacred  matters  or  not,  all  things,  both  sacred  and  profane,  never 
fail  to  get  into  disorder,  and  ran  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till 
they  end  in  ruin ;  and  this  by  so  much  the  more  quickly  if 
there  be  any  meddling  by  private  persons  who  seek  to 
vindicate  the  divine  right  by  exciting  sedition  and  rebellion. 
"Wherefore   nothing  is   gained  by   denying  the   right  over 
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sacred  things  to  the  civil  power ;  on  the  contrary,  the  evil  to 
the  state  is  but  increased ;  for  it  inevitably  happens  that 
they,  like  the  Hebrew  kings  of  old,  who  had  not  the  right  in 
question  conceded  to  them  absolutely,  fall  away  from  their 
religion,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  damage  to  the 
commonwealth,  from  uncertain  and  contingent  is  made 
certain  and  necessary.  Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the 
truth  of  the  thing,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  or,  lastly,  the 
increase  of  piety,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  even  the 
right  divine,  or  the  right  over  things  sacred,  depends  abso- 
lutely on  the  decision  of  the  supreme  civil  power  in  the 
state,  and  that  this  power  is  also  the  interpreter,  and  avenger 
if  need  be,  of  things  sacred.  From  this  it  follows  that  they 
are  the  true  ministers  of  God's  word  who  teach  the  people 
piety  on  the  authority  of  the  ruling  powers,  seeing  that 
this  by  other  decrees  is  arranged  harmoniously  for  peace 
and  profit  with  all  the  other  institutions  of  the  state. 

It  only  now  remains  for  us  to  point  out  the  cause  why 
in  the  Christian  dispensation  there  has  always  been  a  dispute 
about  the  right  in  question,  although  among  tho  ancient 
Hebrews,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  never  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  It  does  indeed  seem  monstrous  that 
concerning  a  thing  so  manifest,  so  necessary,  there  should 
ever  have  been  any  dispute,  and  that  governments  should 
never  have  exercised  their  right  in  this  direction  without 
controversy,  sometimes,  indeed,  not  without  the  danger  of 
sedition,  and  always  with  great  damage  to  the  cause  of  true 
religion.  And  verily,  could  no  definite  reason  be  assigned 
for  this,  I  could  readily  persuade  myself  that  all  I  have  set 
forth  in  this  chapter  was  speculative  only,  or  of  that  order  of 
discussion  which  never  comes  to  use.  But  when  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  inquired  into,  the  reason  of  the 
state  of  things  in  question  becomes  abundantly  apparent ;  for 
the  first  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  were  not  kings, 
but  private  persons,  who,  against  the  will  of  those  who 
governed,  and  whose  subjects  they  were,  were  wont  to  hold 
secret  assemblies  for  religious  worship,  to  appoint  to  sacred 
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offices,  and  to  order  and  conclude  in  spiritual  things  among 
themselves  without  taking  any  thought  of  the  government. 
But  by  and  by,  as  the  Christian  religion  with  the  lapse  of 
years  began  to  form  an  element  in  the  state,  the  priesthood 
were  applied  to  by  rulers  for  information  on  the  constitution 
of  their  church,  and  thus  came  to  be  considered  as  the  in- 
terpreters of  the  will  of  God,  and  finally  as  his  vicars  on  earth ; 
and  in  order  that  Christian  kings  should  not  at  a  future 
time  resume  the  authority  which  they  then  conceded  to  the 
Church,  the  priesthood  interdicted  matrimony  to  themselves 
and  their  successors  in  the  ministry  for  ever.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  Church  grew  so  prodigi- 
ously in  number,  and  were  so  mixed  up  with  philosophical 
ideas,  that  its  teachers  and  interpreters  required  to  be  at  once 
consummate  philosophers  and  theologians,  and  to  give  their 
minds  to  abstruse  and  profitless  speculation,  which  could 
only  be  done  by  men  possessed  of  abundant  leisure,  and 
without  family  cares  or  public  employments. 

But  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  things  were  managed 
very  differently ;  their  Church  was  founded  at  the  same  time 
as  their  empire,  and  Moses,  the  supreme  and  absolute  head  of 
the  state,  also  taught  the  people  religious  doctrine,  arranged 
their  religious  services,  and  selected  the  ministers  of  the 
temple.  And  thus,  again,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  royal  au- 
thority was  the  more  esteemed  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
kings  of  the  Jews  were  mostly  held  supreme  in  spiritual  as 
well  as  in  temporal  things.  For  although  after  Moses'  death 
no  one  ruled  the  realm  with  absolute  sway,  still  the  right  of 
commanding,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  matters,  remained 
with  the  prince  or  the  government.  Subsequently,  the  people 
were  ordered  to  seek  instruction  in  their  religious  duties  from 
the  judge  as  well  as  from  the  priest  (vide  Deut.  xvii.  9,  11). 
In  conclusion,  although  the  Jewish  kings  had  not  that  para- 
mount authority  possessed  by  Moses,  they  still  gave  almost 
every  order,  and  made  all  the  appointments  required  in  connec- 
tion with  sacred  things.  David,  for  example,  gave  directions 
for  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxviii. 
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11,  12,  &c),  and  chose  from  among  the  Levites  24,000  to 
sing  the  Psalms,*  6000  to  act  as  judges  and  officers,  4000  as 
porters  or  door-keepers,  and  finally  4000  as  players  upon 
musical  instruments  (lb.  xxiii.  4,  5).  Further,  King  David 
divided  the  Levites  into  "  courses ; "  to  each  of  which  he 
appointed  a  leader,  that  each  might  be  ready  to  take  their 
turn  of  duty  in  the  temple  and  minister  in  its  sacred  offices. 
The  priests  were  also  divided  into  "  courses,"  as  the  reader 
will  find  set  forth  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  from 
which  I  shall  make  but  a  single  quotation  in  illustration  of 
my  position,  that  the  civil  power  was  supreme  in  all  things 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  verses  12  and  13  of  the  chap- 
ter referred  to,  it  is  said,  "  Then  Solomon  offered  burnt  offer- 
ings unto  the  Lord,  &c,  even  after  a  certain  rate  every  day, 
offering  according  to  the  commandment  of  Moses ;  and  he 
appointed,  according  to  the  order  of  David  his  father,  the 
courses  of  the  priests  to  their  service,  and  the  Levites  to  their 
charges,  &c,  for  so  had  David  the  man  of  God  commanded ; 
and  they  departed  not  from  the  commandment  of  the  king  unto 
the  jmests  and  Levites  concerning  any  matter,  or  concerning 
the  treasures."  This  alone  I  think  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  whole  of  the  religious  institution  and  administration  of 
the  country  depended  entirely  on  the  mandate  of  the  king. 
I  have  made  exception,  however,  of  the  appointment  of  the 
high  priest,  and  of  the  right  to  consult  God  immediately  and 
to  condemn  the  prophets  who  exercised  their  vocation  in  the 
life-time  of  the  king,  powers  which  Moses  possessed  and 
exercised ;  I  have  called  attention  to  this  exception  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  the  prophets,  in  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority that  belonged  to  them,  could  elect  a  new  king,  and 
pardon  parricide  ;  but  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  call  the 
king  to  judgment  for  any  attempt  against  the  laws,  or  other- 
wise legally  to  oppose  him.f     Wherefore,  if  there  were  no 

*  In  the  English  version  the  24,000  "  were  to  set  forward  the  work  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord." — Ed. 

t  I  particularly  request  in  this  place  the  closest  attention  to  the  principles  of 
law  laid  down  in  Chapter  XVI. 
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prophet  who  by  a  special  revelation  could  safely  offer  pardon 
to  a  parricide,  the  king  had  the  whole  and  sole  right  both  in 
sacred  and  civil  affairs.  The  ruling  powers  of  the  present 
day,  accordingly,  who  have  no  prophets,  and  are  not  required 
to  receive  them  (for  they  are  no  longer  bound  by  the  laws  of 
the  Jews),  possess  this  right  absolutely,  though  they  are  not 
unmarried ;  and  they  must  be  careful  to  keep  it  for  ever, 
unless  they  would  consent  to  have  the  dogmas  of  religion 
endlessly  multiplied,  and  confounded  with  the  sciences,  from 
which  they  ought  ever  to  be  kept  separate.* 

*  In  England  the  strife  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world  on  the  part  of  ambitions  prelates  and  priests  to  renew  it, 
continues  to  sleep,  kept  at  peace  mainly  by  the  good  sense  of  the  community. 
The  clerical  element,  however,  still  does  battle  vigorously  as  often  as  the  aril 
power,  in  its  efforts  to  enlighten  the  multitude,  trenches  upon  the  vantage-ground 
which  the  clergy  in  days  of  yore  acquired  for  themselves  in  the  control  of  the  popu- 
lar education.  But  they  are  gradually  losing  their  footing  here,  and  none  but  the 
very  bigots  among  them  would  now  restrict  popular  education  to  the  Catechism 
and  the  Collects.  As  to  Convocation,  so  long  as  the  laity  see  that  no  two  of  the 
members  of  either  house  are  ever  precisely  of  the  same  mind,  that  the  upper  and 
the  lower  chamber  always  differ  from  each  other,  and  that  even  though  they  were 
unanimous  upon  any  matter  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  they  are  still  without  power 
to  enforce  their  decisions, — the  laity,  we  say,  continue  to  regard  the  transactions 
of  the  houses  of  Convocation  with  supreme  indifference.  — Ed. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IN    A    FREE    STATE    EVERY    ONE    IS   AT    LIBERTY    TO    THINK    AS 
HE    PLEASES,    AND   TO    SAY    WHAT   HE   THINKS. 

If  it  were  as  easy  to  rule  the  thoughts  as  to  command  the 
tongue,  princes  would  always  reign  securely,  and  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  government  by  force.  For  every  one 
would  then  live  according  to  the  views  of  governors,  and  by 
their  decision  alone  would  conclude  as  to  what  was  good  or 
bad,  true  or  false,  just  or  unjust.  But  this  is  impossible,  as  has 
been  already  shown  (Chap.  XVII. ),  inasmuch  as  no  man  can 
jdeld  his  mind  and  understanding  absolutely  to  another ;  for 
no  one  can  transfer,  nor  can  he  be  forced  to  transfer,  to  an- 
other his  natural  right  or  faculty  of  reasoning  freely,  and  of 
judging  in  certain  cases.  Hence  it  is  that  that  authority 
which  is  exerted  over  the  mind  is  characterized  as  tyrannical ; 
and  that  the  ruler  oppresses  his  subjects,  and  seems  to  usurp 
their  rights,  who  attempts  to  prescribe  what. shall  be  received 
as  true  or  rejected  as  false,  and  what  ideas  shall  arouse  feel- 
ings of  devotion  towards  God  in  the  mind  ;  for  these  are  the 
natural  and  inalienable  rights  of  all.  I  confess,  indeed,  that 
the  judgment  may  be  preoccupied  in  so  many  and  such 
incredible  ways,  that  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  directly 
under  the  authority  of  another,  still  it  shall  depend  so  entirely 
on  his  will  as  almost  to  appear  to  belong  to  him.  But,  with 
all  that  craft  has  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  in  this  direction, 
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thing3  have  never  come  to  such  a  pass  that  men  have  not 
felt  themselves  their  own  masters  in  respect  of  judgment  and 
emotion,  and  that  there  was  not  even  as  great  diversity  of 
opinions  as  of  tastes  in  the  world.  Moses  himself,  who  se- 
cured the  confidence  of  his  nation  in  so  remarkable  a  manner, 
and  by  no  craft  or  guile,  but  by  the  divine  power  that  was  in 
him,  although  believed  to  be  more  than  mortal  and.to  speak 
and  to  act  under  the  inspiration  of  Deity,  nevertheless  could* 
not  always  escape  the  suspicious  and  sinister  interpretations  of 
the  multitude.  Much  less  could  the  rulers  who  came  after 
Moses  avoid  suspicion ;  and  if  it  could  in  any  way  or  under 
any  circumstances  be  conceived  possible  that  rulers  should 
escape  suspicion,  it  were  certainly  in  a  monarchy ;  in  a 
democracy  it  is  clearly  impossible,  the  reason  for  which  I 
presume  must  be  obvious  to  all. 

Although,  then,  the  ruling  powers  are  held  to  have  a  right 
to  everything,  and  to  be  the  interpreters  of  law  and  religion, 
this  can  never  prevent  men  from  having  their  own  views  on 
things  in  general,  and  from  being  influenced  by  this  or  that 
opinion  or  emotion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  governments  may 
rightfully  hold  all  who  do  not  judge  or  feel  with  them  as  ene- 
mies; but  at  present  we  are  not  discussing  rights,  we  are 
speaking  of  what  is  useful  only ;  for  I  allow  that  princes 
often  rule  of  right  most  violentlv,  and  send  citizens  to  death 
for  very  trifling  causes  ;  but  all  will  deny  that  such  things 
can  be  done  whilst  any  respect  is  had  to  sound  reason.  In- 
asmuch, indeed,  as  such  things  cannot  be  done  without  great 
peril  to  the  state,  we  may  also  deny  that  rulers  have  any 
right  to  do  such  deeds,  and,  consequently,  any  absolute  right 
whatever  ;  for  we  have  shown  that  the  rights  of  ruling  pow- 
ers are  determined  by  their  capacity  to  enforce  obedience. 

If,  therefore,  no  one  can  give  up  his  title  to  judge  and  to 
think  as  he  lists,  but  every  one  by  a  supreme  law  of  nature 
is  master  of  his  own  thoughts,  it  follows  that  an  attempt  can 
never  be  made  without  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to 
the  commonwealth,  to  make  all  men,  though  possessed  by  na- 
ture of  the  most  various  and  even  opposite  sentiments,  to  utter 
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no  word,  save  upon  the  prescription  of  their  governors  ;  for 
not  even  the  most  cautious  and  cultivated,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many,  will  at  all  times  be  able  to  hold  their  tongue.  It 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  commonest  weaknesses  of  men  that  even 
where  silence  is  most  necessary  they  communicate  their  views 
and  opinions  to  others.  That  regimen  were  therefore  of  the 
most  stringent  description  where  all  liberty  of  speech  and 
public  discussion  are  denied ;  as  that,  on  the  contrary,  were 
moderate  where  such  freedom  is  conceded  to.  all.  Never- 
theless, as  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  majesty  of  author- 
ity may  be  assailed  by  words  as  well  as  deeds,  and  liberty  of 
speech  cannot  be  altogether  denied  to  subjects,  it  would  be 
most  objectionable  were  such  liberty  granted  without  any  re- 
striction. It  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  in- 
quire in  how  far  liberty  of  speech  can  and  ought  to  be 
conceded,  consistently  with  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth 
and  the  rights  of  rulers ;  and  I  have  already  said  in  the 
beginning  of  my  sixteenth  chapter  that  this  inquiry  formed 
a -principal  feature  in  my  undertaking. 

From  the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth,  as  already 
explained,  it  follows  most  obviously  that  its  purpose  is  not 
dominion,  nor  the  coercion  of  men  by  fear,  nor  that  they 
should  act  at  the  arbitrary  bidding  of  others  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  that  every  one  may  be  free  from  fear,  that  he  may  live 
securely,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
may  possess  in  the  best  sense  his  natural  right  to  existence, 
and  to  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  It  is  not,  I  say,  the  end  of 
the  state  from  rational  beings  to  make  men  brute  beasts  or  auto- 
matons ;  on  the  contrary,  its  end  is  that  mind  and  body  may 
unimpeded  perform  their  functions,  that  every  one  may  enjoy 
the  free  use  of  his  reason,  and  that  hatred,  anger,  deceit,  and 
strife  should  cease  from  among  its  members.  The  end  and 
aim  of  the  state,  in  fact,  is  Liberty.  To  establish  a  policied 
state  or  commonwealth,  however,  we  have  seen  that  this  one 
condition  was  indispensable,  viz.  that  the  right  and  author- 
ity to  pass  laws  should  belong  to  all  its  denizens  in  common,  to 
a  limited  number  of  these,  or  to  one  of  them  only.    For  since 
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the  opinions  of  free  men  are  sufficiently  various,  and  each 
commonly  enough  thinks  that  he  alone  knows  best,  as  it  is 
impossible  that  all  should  think  alike  on  any  subject  and 
speak  as  it  were  with  one  mouth,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  live  together  in  peace,  unless  each  gave  up  the  right 
of  action  according  to  the  decision  of  his  individual  mind. 
The  right  of  action  on  his  own  judgment  then  ceases,  but  the 
right  of  action  only,  not  the  right  of  reasoning  and  judging. 
The  rights  of  the  government  having  perforce  to  be  respected, 
however,  no  one  may  do  aught  in  the  way  of  action  against 
its  decrees  ;  but  every  one  may  think  and  judge,  and  conse- 
quently also  declare  his  views,  provided  he  but  express  him- 
self simply  and  conformably  to  reason,  without  passion,  spite, 
or  insinuation,  nor  go  cunningly  about  to  make  his  own  espe- 
cial views  prevail  against  the  general  opinion.  If  any  one, 
for  example,  can  show  that  a  certain  law  is  repugnant  to  good 
sense,  and  declares  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  abrogated, 
and  at  the  same  time  submits  his  views  to  the  government 
(whose  exclusive  privilege  it  is  to  make  and  to  abrogate  laws), 
and  meantime  does  nothing  in  contravention  of  the  law  in 
question,  that  man,  I  say,  deserves  well  of  the  republic,  and 
is  a  good  citizen ;  but  otherwise,  if  his  purpose  were  to  pro- 
claim the  magistracy  guilty  of  injustice,  and  to  render  the 
government  odious  to  the  people,  or  were  he  seditiously  to 
seek  the  abrogation  of  a  law  against  the  will  of  the  ruling 
power,  such  a  one  is  to  be  accounted  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace  and  a  rebel.  We  see,  then,  in  what  way  any  one  with 
every  regard  to  the  right  and  authority  of  the  government,  in 
other  words,  to  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth,  may  speak 
and  make  known  his  views  ;  viz.  if  he  leaves  the  determina- 
tion touchirjg  things  to  be  done  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling 
powers,  and  takes  no  step  himself  against  their  decrees,  al- 
though he  may  even  have  to  act  in  opposition  to  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  right,  and  to  do  what  he  sees  clearly  ought  not  to 
be  done.  So  much,  however,  he  may  do  without  trenching  on 
propriety;  and  so  much  indeed  he  may  occasionally  have  to 
submit  to  if  he  would  prove  himself  a  true  subject  and  peace- 
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able  citizen.  For  we  have  already  shown,  as  justice  depends 
entirely  on  the  decisions,  of  the  higher  powers,  so  no  one  can 
be  just  and  pious  who  does  not  live  in  accordance  with  their 
commands.  .That  piety,  however,  is  greatest  which  is  exerted 
iii  securing  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  republic,  for  these 
could  not  be  regarded  were  every  one  to  think  of  living  by  the 
rule  of  his  own  arbitrary  pleasure  ;  and  so  is  it  criminal  in  a 
subject,  on  his  own  mere  motion,  to  do  aught  against  the  de- 
cree of  the  supreme  power  whose  subject  he  is,  inasmuch  as 
the  ruin  of  the  state  must  necessarily  ensue  were  every  one  to 
allow  himself  such  licence.  And  what  is  more,  he  really  does 
nothing  against  the  dictates  of  reason  who  acts  in  conformity 
with  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  authority  in  the  state  :  for 
reason  persuading,  he  has  already  ceded  to  his  rulers  his 
right  of  living  agreeably  to  his  own  judgment.  Now  all  this 
can  be  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  experience.  In  the  coun- 
cils of  the  greater  as  well  as  of  the  less  estates  of  a  realm  it 
seldom  happens  that  any  resolution  is  ever  taken  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  members,  yet  is  everything  held  to 
be  done  by  common  consent,  of  those  therefore  who  vote 
against  as  well  as  of  those  who  vote  for  the  resolution.  But  I 
return  to  my  subject. 

"We  have  seen  from  the  constitution  of  the  state  how 
every  one  may,  within  the  limits  of  reason,  use  his  right  of 
private  judgment  without  detriment  to  the  rights  of  the 
ruling  powers.  On  the  same  grounds,  viz.  the  foundations  of 
the  state,  we  may  readily  determine  what  opinions  are  sedi- 
tious. They  are  such  as  in  their  mere  enunciation  go  to 
annul  the  compact  whereby  each  man  cedes  his  right  of  act- 
ing on  his  own  arbitrary  views.  For  example,  should  any 
one  maintain  that  the  supreme  state  power  did  not  exist  in- 
dependently and  of  its  own  right,  that  promises  were  never 
to  be  kept,  that  it  behoved  every  one  to  live  as  he  listed  with- 
out regard  to  others,  and  the  like,  which  the  afore-mentioned 
contract  directly  repudiates,  that  man  is  a  seditious  person, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  his  views  and  opinions  as  on 
account  of  the  actions  which  such  views  and  opinions  involve, 
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viz.  because  in  the  fact  that  he  thinks  as  he  does,  he  either 
expressly  ortacitly  breaks  faith  with  the  supreme  authority.   It 
is  for  this  reason  that  other  mental  states  which  do  not  involve 
any  breach  of  the  political  contract,  such  as  anger,  revenge, 
&c,  are  not  seditious.     Such  passions,  indeed,  only  come  into 
play  in  corrupt  states,  where  reason  is  perverted,  and  where 
superstition  and  ambition  have  acquired  such  an  ascendency 
that  they  have  more  influence  among  the  people  than  the  go- 
vernment. I  would  not,  however,  deny  that  there  are  yet  other 
opinions  which,  whilst  they  seem  merely  to  regard  the  true  or 
the  false,  are  nevertheless  propounded  and  spread  abroad  with 
an  evil  intention.    But  these  have  already  been  discussed  in 
Chapter  XV'.,  where  we  have  shown  that  reason  nevertheless 
remains  free.     And,  again,  if  we  consider  that  faith  to  the 
state,  like  faith  to  God,  can  be  known  from  works  only — from 
neighbourly  charity,  &c. — we  shall  not  have  any  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  the  best  republic  concedes  the  same  rights  to 
philosophy,  as  we  have  shown  conceded  to  the  faith  of  its 
members.    I  confess,  indeed,  that  several  inconveniences  arise 
from  such  liberty ;  but  what  was  ever  so  wisely  ordered  that 
no  inconvenience  could  thence  ensue  ?    He  who  would  fix  and 
determine  everything  by  law  would  inflame  rather  than  cor- 
rect the  vices  of  the  world.     What  cannot  be  prevented  must 
be  endured,  although  thereby  evil  often  accrues.     For  how 
many  are  the  ills  that  follow  from  luxury,  envy,  avarice, 
drunkenness,  and  the  like  ?  but  these,  though  vices,  are[suffer- 
ed,  because  they  cannot  be  prevented  by  legal  enactments. 
But  freedom  of  opinion,  which  is  a  positive  virtue,  and  which 
cannot  be  controlled,  ought  much  rather  to  be  encouraged. 
And  when  we  see  that  no  inconvenience  can  arise  from  such 
freedom  as  will  not  immediately  be  met  by  the  authority  of 
the  magistrate  (as  I  shall  soon  show),  and  that  it  is  essential- 
ly necessary  to  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  are 
only  successfully  cultivated  where  the  mind  is  free  and  un- 
fettered, I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  para- 
mount  importance   of  freedom   of  thought  and  freedom  of 
opinion  in  every  well-ordered  commonwealth. 
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But  say  that  this  freedom  could  be  so  held  under,  and 
men  so  oppressed  that  they  dared  not  even  to  whisper  any- 
thing but  what  was  permitted  or  prescribed  by  rulers,  still 
things  could  never  be  brought  to  such  a  pass  but  that  sub- 
jects would  have  their  own  thoughts ;  and  then  it  would 
necessarily  follow  that  men  would  daily  think  otherwise,  and 
speak  otherwise  than  as  they  said  they  thought,  whereby 
faith  in  the  commonwealth,  which  is  so  indispensable,  would 
be  destroyed,  and  hateful  perfidy  and  sycophancy  encouraged ; 
whence  cunning  and  subterfuge,  and  corruption  of  all  the 
amiable  and  social  affections.  But  far  from  its  being  pos- 
sible that  men  should  ever  be  brought  only  to  speak  within 
certain  prescribed  limits,  it  has  still  happened  that  the  more 
anxiously  freedom  of  speech  has  been  denied  the  more  reso- 
lutely have  mankind  striven  against  the  restraint, — not 
flatterers  and  sycophants  indeed,  and  the  other  impotent 
spirits  of  the  world,  the  chief  seasoning  in  whose  lives  it  is 
to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the  great,  to  possess  titles  and  dis- 
tinctions, to  have  money  in  their  purse,  and  a  full  belly,  but 
those  whom  a  liberal  education  and  integrity  of  life  have 
made  more  free.  Now  men  in  general  are  so  constituted 
that  they  bear  nothing  more  impatiently  than  to  see  opinions 
which  they  hold  for  true  regarded  as  crimes,  and  all  that 
moves  them  to  piety  towards  God  and  charity  towards  man 
accounted  as  wickedness  ;  whence  it  comes  that  laws  are 
detested,  and  whatever  can  be  adventured  against  authority 
is  held  to  be  not  base  and  reprehensible,  but  brave  and 
praiseworthy,  a  state  on  the  back  of  which  soon  follow  sedi- 
tion, and  riot,  and  revolution.  Human  nature  being  so  consti- 
tuted, then,  it  follows  that  laws  against  opinion  bear  not  upon  the 
worthless  but  the  virtuous,  and  seem  contrived  not  to  restrain 
the  evil-disposed,  but  rather  to  irritate  the  honest  and  esti- 
mable. Such  laws  therefore  cannot  be  defended  or  enforced 
without  great  peril  to  the  general  peace.  And  then  they  are 
absolutely  useless  ;  for  they  who  think  the  opinions  sound 
which  are  condemned  by  the  law  will  not  be  able  to  obey 
it ;  and  they,  on  the  contrary,  who  reject  these  opinions  as 
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fake  look  on  the  laws  which  condemn  them  as  privileges, 
and  make  so  much  of  them  that  the  government  of  the 
country,  even  though  they  wished  at  a  later  period  to  rescind 
them,  find  themselves  unable  to  do  so.  To  these  considera- 
tions must  be  added  those  which,  in  Chapter  XVIII.  §  2,  we 
have  derived  from  the  Jewish  history.  Lastly,  schisms  in 
the  church,  and  controversies  between  its  doctors,  are  mostly 
referrible  to  this  source,  schisms  which  each  party  in  turn 
that  was  uppermost  would  have  had  put  down  by  legal 
enactment ;  and  men  have  never  contended  with  such 
acrimony,  never  yielded  to  such  fell  passion,  and  perpetrated 
such  cold-blooded  deeds  of  cruelty,  as  when  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  governments  their  partisans  in  matters  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  insensate 
multitude,  have  triumphed  over  their  opponents.  This  is 
amply  shown  by  reiterated  experience,  and  reason  also  de- 
clares that  it  must  be  so.  Laws  which  decree  what  every 
one  must  believe,  and  forbid  utterance  against  this  or  that 
opinion,  have  too  often  been  enacted  to  confirm  or  enlarge" 
the  power  of  those  who  dared  not  suffer  free  inquiry  to  be 
made,  and  have  by  a  perversion  of  authority  turned  the 
superstition  of  the  mob  into  violence  against  opponents. 
But  surely  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  take  measures  to 
restrain  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  multitude,  than  to  make 
laws  which  can  only  be  broken  by  those  who  love  virtue  and 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  which  bring  the  commonwealth 
into  such  straits  as  intelligent  persons  cannot  endure.  For 
what  greater  evil  can  be  conceived  to  befall  a  state  than  that 
honourable  men,  men  of  the  most  virtuous  lives,  because  they 
think  peculiarly  on  certain  matters  of  ^speculation,  and 
know  not  how  to  dissemble,  should  be  driven  into  exile  if 
they  would  escape  worse  treatment, — the  dungeon,  or  per- 
chance the.  stake  !  What,  I  say,  can  be  more  execrable  than 
that  men,  for  no  crime  or  wickedness,  but  because  they  are  of 
liberal  mind, .should  be  regarded  as  criminals,  and  that  the 
scaffold,  the  terror  of  the  evil-doer,  should  be  made  the  stage 
for  the  display  of  fortitude  and  resignation  on  the  part  of 
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suffering  virtue,  to  the  infinite  scandal  of  all  law  and  author- 
ity !  Such  men  know  themselves  sincere,  have  no  fear  of 
death  like  felons,  and  will  suffer  any  extremity  of  punish- 
ment rather  than  debase  themselves  by  disguising  or  gain- 
saying their  opinions  ;  their  minds  are  never  racked  by  re- 
morse for  any  baseness  or  wickedness  done;  on  the  contrary, 
they  still  feel  themselves  honest  men,  nor  do  they  think  it 
grief  to  die  for  a  good  and  glorious  causev  And  what  is  the 
example  given  in  the  death  of  such  men,  whose  cause  the 
careless  and  unscrupulous  ignore,  the  despot  hates,  and  the 
good  and  great  admire  ?  None  that  the  truly  noble  will  not 
seek  to  emulate  and  commend* 

That  trust  and  confidence  should  prevail  then,  and  not 
dissimulation  and  compliance,  and  that  the  supreme  power 
may  rule  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  for  all,  nor  ever  feel 
compelled  to  yield  to  seditious  clamour,  liberty  of  opinion  must 
of  necessity  be  conceded,  and  men  so  governed  that  though 
they  notoriously  think  differently  from  one  another,  they 
may  still  live,  together  in  peace  and  amity.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  such  a  manner  of  governing  is  the  best,  inas- 
much as  it  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  man. 
In  a  democracy  (which  approaches  nearest  to  the  natural 
state)  we  have  shown  that  all  engage  to  act  under  a  common 
arrangement,  though  not  to  reason  or  to  judge  on  an y  common 
ground ;  and  it  is  because  all  men  cannot  think  alike  that 
they  have  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  majority  of 
voices,  that  what  the  majority  resolves  on  should  have  the 
force  of  law  for  all,  the  minority  meanwhile  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  right  at  some  future  time  to  propose  the  repeal  of 
the  law.  Where  men  have  less  liberty  conceded  them,  there 
the  natural  state  is  more  departed  from,  and  there  Con- 
sequently must  the  government  be  more  stringent.  Now  I 
could  quote  many  examples  to  show  that  no  inconvenience  is 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  Spinozii,  whilst  speaking  generally  in  this 
fine  passage,  has  the  case  of  the  advocate  Olden  Barneveldt  particularly  in  his 
eye,  Barneveldt  having  been  judicially  murdered  in  1632,  for  his  patriotic  inde- 
pendence, by  Maurice,  Prince'of  Orange. — Ed. 
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likely  to  arise  from  this  liberty  which  will  not  be  met  and 
provided  for  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  that 
men,  though  of  opposite  opinions,  may  live  at  peace  with  one 
another.  I  shall  select  the  city  of  Amsterdam  as  sufficient  for 
my  purpose,  where  the  fruits  of  this  liberty  of  thought  and 
opinion  are  seen  in  its  wonderful  increase,  and  testified  to  by 
the  admiration  of  every  people.  In  this  most  flourishing 
republic  and  noble  city,  men  of  every  nation,  and  creed,  antl 
sect  live  together  in  the  utmost'  harmony,  and,  in  their 
transactions  with  one  another,  the  only  questions  asked  are 
whether  the  parties  be  rich  or  poor,  and  whether  they  are" 
wont  to  act  with  good  faith  or  not ;  there  is  never  a  question 
of  religion  or  creed,  for  in  presence  of  the  judge  these  have 
no  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  neither  justify  nor  condemn 
a  man ;  and  here  there  is  no  sect,  however  odious  and  despised, 
whose  ministers,  provided  they  do  injury  to  none,  but  give 
every  one  his  due  and  live  respectably,  do  not  find  counte- 
nance and  protection  from  the  magistrate.  In  contrast  with 
this,  when  in  former  times  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
Remonstrants  and  Counter-remonstrants  were  taken  up  by 
the  politicians  and  nobility  of  the  provinces,  the  issue  after 
much  discord  was  a  schism,  and  it  was  then  discovered  from 
many  instances  that  laws  made  in  behalf  of  religion,  and  with 
a  view  to  abate  controversy,  rather  aggravated  than  appeased 
the  strife,  and  became  the  cause  of  licence  and  misdeeds, 
rather  than  of  order  and  good  conduct.  Moreover,  schism 
does  not  always"  arise  from  the  anxious  study  of  truth — the 
wellspring  of  humanity  and  gentleness — but  often  from  the 
lust  of  dominion.  And  from  this  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noonday  that  they  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  schismatics 
who  condemn  the  writings  of  opponents,  and  unfairly  instigate 
the  unlettered  vulgar  against  their  authors,  than  the  writers 
themselves,  who  mostly  address  the  learned  only,  and  make 
no  appeal  save  to  reason  and  calm  reflection.  They  therefore 
are  the  true  disturbers  of  the  state  who  in  a  free  common- 
wealtfi  refuse  that  liberty  of  opinion  which  cannot  be  re- 
pressed. 
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In  the  preceding  pages  it  has,  I  hope,  been  shown, 

1.  That  it  is  impossible  to  take  from  men  the  liberty  of 
saying  what  they  think. 

2.  That  this  liberty  may  be  conceded  to  every  one,  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  supreme  power  remaining  un- 
affected, and  used  by  every  one,  the  same  supreme  power 
being  duly  respected,  if  care  be  only  taken  to  run  into  no 
licence,  to  force  nothing  in  the  shape  of  law  upon  the  state, 
and  to  do  nought  against  acknowledged  laws. 

3.  That  every  one  may  enjoy  this  liberty,  the  peace  of 
the  republic  being  held  sacred,  and  that  no  inconvenience 
can  arise  from  it,  which  cannot  easily  be  met  and  obviated. 

4.  That  this  same  liberty  may  be  enjoyed  by  every  one 
with  all  respect  to  piety  and  religion. 

5.  That  laws  made  in  regard  to  speculative  matters  are 
useless. 

6.  That  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  the  peace  of  the  state,  with  the  authority  of  its 
government,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  religious  institu- 
tions, but  must  even  be  conceded  for  the  safety  and  preserv- 
ation of  these.  For  wherever  an  attempt  is  made  to  take 
this  liberty  away,  and  the  opinions  of  disputants,  not  their 
minds,  which  alone  can  sin,  are  summoned  to  judgment,  there 
examples  are  sure  to  be  made  of  the  best  and  noblest ;  which 
are  then  regarded  as  martyrdoms,  and  irritate  the  nation 
and  move  them  to  pity,  if  not  to  revenge,  rather  than  to 
fear.  Peaceful  arts  and  mutual  trust  thenceforth  disappear, 
flatterers  and  hypocrites  find  encouragement,  and  dogmatism, 
because  concessions  have  been  made  to  it,  and  rulers  have 
been  arrayed  as  partizans,  by  and  by  ventures  to  arrogate 
authority  to  itself,  and  does  not  blush  to  boast  that  its  profess- 
ors are  the  elect  of  God  and  the  immediate  interpreters  of 
his  divine  decree's,  whilst  the  supreme  civil  power,  as  merely 
human,  should  be  held  bound  to  yield  to  that  which  is  divine  ; 
in  olher  words,  to  them  and  their  decisions — all  which  things 
every  one  knows  are  altogether  incompatible  with  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  a  well-ordered  state. 
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\Yherefore,  in  this  place  and  again,  as  already  in  Chapter 
XVIII.,  we  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  safer  for  the  com- 
mon weal  than  that  piety  and  religion  should  be  wholly  com- 
prehended in  the  practice  of  charity  and  justice,  and  that  the 
authority  of  the  ruling  power  in  the  state,  both  as  regards 
sacred  and  lay  affairs,  should  be  restricted  to  actions  ;  for  the 
rest,  that  liberty  of  thinking  as  they  list,  and  of  saying  what 
they  think,  should  be  conceded  to  all  without  restriction. 

And  now  I  have  completed  what  I  had  proposed  to  my- 
self in  this  Treatise.  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  have  set 
down  nothing  which  I  have  not  most  carefully  considered, 
and  submitted  to  the  chief  authorities  of  my  native  country  ; 
but  if  aught  that  I  have  said  contravenes  the  law,  or  seems 
opposed  to  the  common  good,  I  would  have  it  impugned  and 
set  right,  knowing,  as  full  well  I  do,  that  I  am  a  man  and 
liable  to  err  ;  but  I  have  taken  great,  pains  not  to  err ;  and 
especially  have  I  been  anxious  that  all  I  have  written  should 
be  found  in  keeping  with  the  laws  of  my  country,  with  piety, 
and  good  manners. 


FINIS. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  Editor  cannot,  resist  the  desire  he  feels  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  following  appropriate  and  characteristic 
letter  of  Spinoza,  in  answer  to  a  hostile  criticism  of  this  work, 
which  had  been  sent  him  by  a  mutual  friend  of  the  critic  and 
himself.  The  translation  is  made  free,  to  enhance  the  pleasure 
the  Editor  himself  has  experienced  in  turning  it  into  English,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  reader ;  but  there  is  no  form  of  expression  he 
believes  which  Spinoaa's  views  do  not  warrant,  and  which  he  would 
not  have  suffered  to  pass.  The  original  is  the  Epist.  49,  of  the 
Op.  Posfh. 


Spinoza  to  I.  0* 

"  Learned  Sir, 

"  You  are  doubtless  surprised  that  I  have  made  you 
wait  so  long  for  an  acknowledgment  of  your  last  letter,  but,  in 
truth,  it  is  with  difficulty  I  have  brought  myself  to  notice  the 
libellous  epistle  you  enclosed,  and,  indeed,  I  only  write  now  to 
make  good  my  prdmise  to  answer  it.  That  I  may  do  as  little 
violence  as  possible  to  my  proper  sentiments,  I  shall  be  brief, 
contenting  myself  with  showing  how  your  correspondent  falsifies 
both  my  views  and  my  intentions, — whether  of  set  purpose  and 
from  malevolence,  or  through  ignorance,  I  cannot  so  readily  tell. 
But  to  the  matter. 

*  Isaac  Orobio,  M.D.,  a  Jewish  physician  of  Amstordam. 
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"  Tour  correspondent  in  the  beginning  of  hia  letter  says,  '  That 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  know  to  what  people  I  belong,  or  what 
manner  of  life  I  lead.'  Had  he  been  duly  informed  on  both  of 
these  heads  he  would  not  so  lightly  have  taken  up  the  idea  that 
I  inculcate  atheism.  Atheists,  for  the  most  part,  are  wordlings, 
and  seek  eagerlv  after  wealth  and  distinction,  but  these,  all  who 
know  me  are  aware,  I  have  ever  held  in  the  very  slenderest  estim- 
ation. He  is  then  pleased  to  say  that '  I  must  be  a  man  of  no 
mediocre  ability,1  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  giving  pointf  to 
his  next  assertion,  that '  I  have  at  best  skilfully,  craftily,  and  with 
the  worst  intentions,  advocated  the  radically  bad  and  pernicious 
cause  of  the  Deists.'  This  of  itself  were  enough  to  show  that  the 
writer  has  not  understood  my  arguments  ;  for  who  could  possibly 
be  of  so  crafty  and  hypocritical  a  temper  as  to  array  a  host  of  the 
most  cogent  and  convincing  reasons  in  favour  of  a  conclusion  which 
he  himself  believed  to  be  false  ?  Of  whom  would  your  correspond- 
ent believe  that  truth  and  sincerity  guided  the  pen,  if  he  thought 
that  falsehood  in  disguise  could  be  enforced  with  the  same  straight- 
forwardness of  purpose  as  truth  itself?  But,  indeed,  I  ought  not 
to  express  surprise  here,  for  even  thus  was  Descartes  traduced  by 
Voet ;  even  thus  are  the  best  men  in  the  jvorld  wont  to  be  met 
by  their  opponents. 

"  The  writer  next  proceeds  to  say,  '  It  seems  as  though,  to 
escape  suspicion  of  superstition,  I  had  thought  it  requisite  to 
divest  myself  of  all  religion.'  I  do  not  pretend  to  divine  what 
he  understands  by  religion  and  what  by  superstition  here,  but  I 
ask,  Does  he  cast  off  religion  who  rests  all  he  has  to  say  on  the 
subject,  on  the  ground  that  God  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
Supreme  Good,  that  He  is  with  entire  singleness  of  soul  to  be 
loved  as  such  ;  and  that  in  loving  God  consists  our  highest  bliss, 
our  best  privilege,  our  most  perfect  freedom  ?  Further,  that  the 
reward  of  virtue  is  virtue,  and  the  penalty  of  incapacity  and  base- 
ness is  ignorance  and  abjectness  of  spirit  ?  Still  further,  that 
every  one  is  bound  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  and  to  obey 
the  laws  of  the  fend  in  which,  and  the  authority  under  which,  he 
lives  ?  Now  all  this  I  have  not  only  insisted  on  as  impressively 
as  I  could  in  words,  but  I  have  further  adduced  the  most  cogent 
reasons  that  presented  themselves  to  me  in  support  of  my  con- 
clusions. 

"But  I  think  I  can  see  whence  the   hostility  of  my  critic 


* 
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arises.  This  person  finds  nothing  in  virtuous  life  and  right  reason 
in  themselves  which  satisfy  or  delight  him  ;  it  seems  as  though  he 
would  rather  live  under  the  empire  of  his  passions,  yield  to  his 
appetites  and  lusts,  were  it  not  that  this  one  consideration  with- 
held him — the  fear  of  punishment.  He  must  keep  himself  from  doing 
amiss  as  a  slave ;  he  cannot  observe  the  divine  commandments  of 
his  own  free-will,  but  crouches  before  them  with  a  perplexed  and 
unsatisfied  soul ;  he  strikes  a  bargain  with  the  Almighty,  and  for 
gooft  conduct  looks  for  much  more  ample  reward,  and  of  a  much 
more  sensible  kind,  than  he  expects  to  find  in  the  divine  love, — 
ay,  recompense  ever  the  greater  as  inwardly  he  feels  more  averse 
to  good,  as  reluctantly  and  perforce  he  compels  himself  to  effect 
what  good  he  does.  This  is  the  ground  of  his  belief,  that  all  who 
are  not  restrained  by  fear  of  the  kind  he  feels  himself,  must  live 
without  a  curb  upon  their  lusts,  and  cast  out  religion  from  their 
hearts.  But  I  quit  this  ungrateful  topic,  and  proceed  to  the 
inferences  of  my  censor,  and  to  this  one  in  especial,  that '  I  with 
glozing  and  crafty  arguments  inculcate  Atheism.' 

"  The  grounds  of  this  conclusion  appear  to  be  that  he  thinks  I 
take  from  God  all  freedom,  that  I  subject  the  Supreme  to  fate. 
This  is  utterly  false ;  I  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
maintain  that  everything  follows  by  inevitable  necessity  from  the 
very  nature  of  God.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  God  by  his 
nature  knows  himself,  and  that  this  knowledge  follows  neces- 
sarily from  the  divine  nature ;  but  I  presume  no  one  thinks  that 
God  is  therefore  controlled  by  fate.  On  the  contrary,  all  reason- 
able men  bfelieve  that  God  knows  himself  freely  and  necessarily 
at  once  ;  that  freedom  and  necessity,  in  fact,  are  terms  synonymous 
when  the  nature  of  Deity  is  in  question  :  God,  as  author  of  all, 
is  himself  fate,  freedom  and  necessity.  In  this  I  can  see  nothing 
which  every  one  may  not  understand,  nothing  which  any  one  can 
find  fault  with  ;  but  if  my  critic  nevertheless  believes  that  what  I 
say  is  said  with  an  evil  intention,  what,  I  would  ask,  must  he 
think  of  his  Descartes,  who  maintains  that  nothing  happens 
through  our  agency  which  God  has  not  already  pre-ordained ; 
yea,  that  in  every  moment  of  our  lives  we  are  as  it  were  created 
anew  by  God,  but  that  we  do  not  the  less  act  freely  according  to 
the  power  that  is  given  us  ?  a  state  of  things  which,  as  Descartes 
himself  admits,  is  altogether  incomprehensible. 

"  The  necessity  of  things  which  I  contend  for  abrogates  neither 
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divine  nor  human  laws ;  the  moral  precepts,  whether  they  hare  the 
shape  of  commandments  from  God  or  not,  are  still  divine  and 
salutary;  and  the  good  that  flows  from  virtue  and  godly  love, 
whether  it  be  derived  from  God  as  a  ruler  and  lawgiver,  or  pro- 
ceed from  the  constitution,  that  is,  the  necessity,  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  is  not  on  this  account  the  less  desirable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  evils  that  arise  from  wickedness,  are  not  the  less  to  be 
dreaded  and  deplored  because  they  necessarily  follow  the  actions 
done  ;  and,  finally,  whether  we  act  with  freedom  or  from  necessity 
we  are  still  accompanied  in  all  we  do  by  hope  or  fear.  My  cen- 
sor, therefore,  says  falsely  that  I  put  the  question  of  morals  and 
religion  on  such  a  footing  that  neither  command  nor  prescription 
are  any  longer  to  be  recognized,  or,  as  he  has  it,  '  That  there  can 
be  no  expectation  of  reward,  no  fear  of  punishment,  if  everything 
be  held  subject  to  fate,  or  follow  of  necessity  from  the  nature  of 
God.' 

"  Here  I  will  not  pause  to  ask  whether  it  be  one  and  the  same, 
or  not  a  very  different,  thing,  to  maintain  that  all  happens  neces- 
sarily from  the  nature  of  God,  and  to  hold  that  the  Universe  is 
God  ?  but  I  beg  you  to  observe  how  the  critic  odiously  and  unjustifi- 
ably adds  that  '  I  am  minded  men  should  lead  virtuous  lives,  not 
because  of  the  precepts  and  commands  of  God,  or  moved  by  the 
hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment,  but,'  &c.  In  the  whole 
of  my  Tractate  I  aver  that  you  will  find  no  word  to  this  effect. 
On  the  contrary,  I  declare  expressly  (vide  Chap.  IY.)  that  the 
sum  of  the  divine  law,  the  law  that  is  written  on  our  hearts  and 
minds  by  the  hand  of  God  (vide  Chap.  II.),  consists  in  this 
especially, — that  we  love  God  as  our  supreme  good,  not  through 
fear  of  punishment,  for  love  knows  nothing  of  fear  and  cannot 
flow  from  fear,  not  even  from  love  of  aught  else  that  we  might  wish 
to  enjoy,  but  wholly  and  solely  from  devotion  to  the  Supreme ; 
for  were  this  not  the  rule,  we  should  then  love  God  less  than  the 
thing  desired.  I  have  further  shown  in  the  same  place  that  this 
is  the  very  law  which  God  revealed  to  the  prophets  ;  and  if  I  now 
maintain  that  this  law  receives  its  character  of  commandment 
from  God,  or  if  I  comprehend  it  in  the  way  I  comprehend  the 
other  decrees  of  God  as  involving  an  eternal  truth,  an  eternal 
necessity  in  itself,  it  still  remains  an  ordinance  of  the  Almighty, 
and  is  doctrine  wholesome  to  mankind.  Even  so,  whether  I  love 
God  of  my  own  free  will  or  by  the  necessity  of  the  divine  decree. 
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I  still  love  the  Creator  and  am  blessed.  I  might  therefore  with 
reason  maintain  that  this  person  belongs  to  that  class  of  men  of 
whom  I  speak  at  the  end  of  my  preface,  and  say,  that  I  would 
much  rather  they  left  my  book  unread,  than  by  perverse  inter- 
pretations of  its  views,  whilst  deriving  no  benefit  from  its  perusal 
themselves,  they  proved  hindrances  in  the  way  of  others  who 
might  profit  by  its  contents. 

"  Although  I  believe  that  I  have  already  said  enough  in  the 
way  of  explanation  of  my  views,  and  in  answer  to  my  censor,  I 
still  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  few  further  observations.  I 
say,  then,  that  he  is  mistaken  when  he  imagines  that  I  had  in  my 
eye  that  axiom  of  theological  writers,  which  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  dogmatic  doctrine  and  the  simple  narrative  discourse 
of  a  prophet.  If  he  really  understands  what  I  say  in  my  15  th 
chapter,  when  quoting  the  Rabbi  Judah  Alpakhar,  how  could  he 
believe  that  I  agreed  with  the  Eabbi,  when  I  was  all  the  while 
engaged  in  pointing  out  the  erroneousness  of  his  conclusions  ?  If 
my  critic  intended  any  other  axiom  than  the  one  I  refer  to,  then 
I  avow  that  I  am  not  myself  acquainted  with  it,  and  could  not 
therefore  in  any  way  have  had  it  in  my  eye. 

"  Further,  I  cannot  see  how  my  censor  should  say  I  believed 
that  '  all  would  agree  with  me  in  my  views  who  deny  that  reason 
and  philosophy  are  the  proper  interpreters  of  Scripture,'  seeing 
that  I  have  pointedly  rejected  the  conclusions  as  well  of  those  who 
scout  reason,  as  of  Maimonides  [who  would  reconcile  Scripture  with 
reason  by  arbitrarily  torturing  its  text  into  the  shape  he  desires]. 

"  It  were  long  to  recite  everything  advanced  'by  my  critic  in 
which  I  can  see  that  he  does  not  come  to  his  task  of  censor  with 
an  entirely  assured  spirit;  I  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  the 
passage  where  he  says,  that  '  I  have  no  grounds  for  my  opinion 
that  Mahomet  was  not  a  true  prophet.1  This  singular  conclusion 
of  his  he  as  strangely  seeks  to  make  good  from  the  general  state- 
ments and  opinions  I  propound,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  from  all 
I  say  of  Mahomet  I  plainly  show  that  I  regard  him  «as  an  im- 
postor, inasmuch  as  he  denies  throughout  the  Koran  that  liberty 
which  the  universal  religion,  the  religion  which  is  revealed  by 
natural  as  well  as  by  prophetic  light,  allows — the  right  to  wor- 
ship Grod  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  a  right  which  I  have  maintained 
must  under  all  circumstances  be  conceded  to  mankind.  And  had 
I  happened  not  to  have  done  so,  I  should  ask  whether  I  were 
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really  bound  to  show  that  every  one  who  has  spoken  osacularly 
was  a  false  pro§het  ?  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
held  on  their  parts,  to  prove  that  they  were  true  prophets  [and 
this,  not  by  signs  only,  but  by  the  excellence  of  their  doctrine 
also].  If  after  all  I  am  met  by  the  reply  that  Mahomet  taught 
divine  precepts  and  gave  sure  signs  of  his  mission,  then  would 
my  critic  himself  have  no  grounds  for  refusing  to  Mahomet  the 
character  of  a  true  prophet. 

"  A3  regards  the  Turks  and  other  nations  not  included  in  the 
pale  of  Christianity,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  believe  if  they 
worship  God  in  love  and  truth  and  do  justly  by  their  neighbour 
they  have  within  them  that  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  that  their  salvation  is  assured,  whatever  notions  they 
in  their  ignorance  may  entertain  of  Mahomet  and  his  revelations. 

"  You  see,  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  that  my  critic  fails  greatly 
of  the  truth ;  but  I  do  not  the  less  perceive  that  he  does  me  far 
less  injustice  than  he  does  himself,  when  he  ventures  to  assert 
that  'with  covert  wiles  and  glozing  arguments  I  inculcate 
A#ieism. ' 

"  In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  hope  that  in  what  precedes  you 
will  not  find  anything  said  too  severely,  and  that  is  not  well 
merite^by  my  censor.  Should  you  however  meet  with  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  I  beg  you^to  strike  it  out,  or  to  soften  and 
amend  it  as  may  seem  best  to  you.  it  is  not  my  wish  to  vex  or 
irritate  him,  whoever  he  may  be ;  neither  is  it  my  purpose,  in  my 
desire  to  stand  well  with  you,  to  make  myself  a  single  enemy 
abroad ;  indeed,  as  such  adverse  criticisms  are  common  enough, 
I  should  scarcely  have  brought  myself  to  reply  to  this  particular 
one,  as  I  say  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  had  I  not  pledged 
you  my  word  that  I  should.  Farewell  V  I  commit  this  letter  to 
your  prudence,  and  beg  you  t»  believe  that  I  am  yours,  &c, 

"B.  de  Spixoza." 


JOHN   CHILDS  AND  SON,   PBINTBBS. 
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Barlow.    Il  Grax  Rifiuto,  What  it 
was,  Who  made  it,  and  how  fatal  to  . 
Daste  Allichieri.    A  dissertation  on 
Verses  58  to  65  of  the  Third  Canto  of  . 
the  Inferno.    By  H.  C.  Barlow,  M.D.,  \ 
Author  of  "Francisca  da  Rimini,  her 
Lament    and  Vindication ";  "  Lettera-  I 
tura  Dantesca,"  etc.,  etc.,   etc.     8vo. 
Pp.  22,  sewed.  Is.     1362. 

Il  Coxte  Ugoltso  e  l'Arci- 


vescovo  Buggieri,  a  Sketch  from  the 
Pisan  Chronicles.  By  H.  C.  Barlow, 
M.D.    Svo.     Pp.  24,  sewed,  Is.     1862. 

The  Young  Kino  axd  Beb- 

trand  de  Born.    By  H.  C.  Barlow, 
M.D.    8to.  Pp.  35,  sewed.  Is.    1S62. 
BarnstorfT  (D.)    A  Kkt  to  Shaks- 
peare's  Soxxets.    Translated  from  the 
German  by  T.  J.  Graham.  Svo. 

[/» the  Press 

Billow   Papers    (the).    By   James 

Russell  Lowell.    Xewly  Edited,  with 

a  Preface,  by    the  Author    of  "Tom 

Brown's  School  Days."    In  1  vol.  crown 

8vo.  Pp.  196,  cloth  2s.  6d. 

"  Masterpiece*  of  satirical    humour,    they    are 

entitled,  as  such,  to  a  permanent  place  in  Ame- 

rican.which  is  English  literature."'— Daily  Xeics. 

"  So  one  who  ever  read  the  '  Biglow  Paper? 

can    doubt  that  true  humour  of  a  very   hieh 

order,  is  within  the  range  of  American  gift."— 

Guardian. 

■  The  book  undoubtedly  owed  its  first  voeue 
to  party  feeling  ;  but  It  in  impossible  to  ascribe 
to  that  cause  only,  so  wide  and  enduring  a  po- 
pularity as  it  has  now.*' — Spectator. 

■ Second  Series  (Authorised 

Edition).  Part  I.  containing  Birdo- 
fredom  Sawin,  Esq.,  to  Mr.  Hosea 
Biglow.  —  2.  Mason  and  Slidell :  a 
Yankee  Idyll.  Crown  8vo.,  sewed, 
price  Is.  Part  II.  containing— 1.  Birdo- 
fredum  Sawin,  lEsq.,  to  Mr.  Hosea 
Biglow.  2.  A  Message  of  Jefferson 
Davis  in  Secret  Session.  Cr.  8vo.,  sewed. 
Price  each  part  Is. 
Brentano.  Hoxour  :  or,  The  Stort 
of  the  Brave  Caspar  a>*d  the  Fair 
Anxep.l.  By  Clemexs  Brextaxo. 
With  an  Introduction,  and  a  Biogra- 
phical Notice  of  the  Author.  By  T. 
W.  Appell.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man.  12mo.  Pp.  74,  cloth,  1847.  2s.  6d. 

Diary  of  a  Poor  Young  Gentle, 
woman.    Translated  from  the  Ger- 


man, by  M.  Akha  Childs.     Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Bonr  and  Bertha.    A  Tale.    l8mo. 

Pp    vi.  and  72,    184S.  Is. 
Gotlie's   Correspondence  with 
a  Child.  Svo.  pp.vui.  and  498.  7s.  6d. 
Golden  A,  B,  C.  Designed  by  Gustav 
Koxig.     Engraved  by  Julius  Thatml 
Oblong.     5s. 
Gooroo  Simple  (The  Vexerable). 
{Strange  Surprising  Adventures  of)  and  his 
Five  Disciples,  Noodle,  Doodle,  Wiseacre, 
Zany  and  Foode;  adorned  with  Fifty  Il- 
lustrations, drawn  on  wood,  by  Alfred 
Crowquill.     A  Companion  Volume  to 
"  Munchausen" and  "Owlglass," based 
upon  the  famous  Tamul  tale  of  the 
Gooroo  Paramartan.  and  exhibiting,  in 
the  form  of  a  skilfully -constructed  con- 
secutive narrative,  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Eastern  wit  and  humour. 
Elegantly  printed  on  tinted  paper,  in 
crown  8vo. ,  richly  gilt  ornamental  cover, 
gilt  edges,  price  10s.  6d. 
"  Without  such  a  specimen  as  this  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
height  to  which  the  Indians  carry  their  humour, 
and  how  much  they  revel  in  waggery  and  bur- 
lesque.   It  is  a  capital  Chbistxas  Book,  with 
engravings  worthy  oi  the  fun  it  portrays. '— 
London.  Hevietc. 

"  It  is  a  collection  of eight  extravagantly  funny 
tales,  appropriately  illustrated  with  fifty  draw- 
ings on  wood,  by  Alfred  Crowquill.  The  volume 
is  handsomely  got  up,  and  will  be  found  worthy 
of  close  companionship  with  the '  Adventures  of 
Master  (hclglass,'  produced  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers n— Spectator. 

"  Other  than  quaint,  Alfred  Crowquill  can 
scarcely  be.  In  some  of  his  heads,  too,  he  seems 
to  have  caught  with  spirit  the  Hindoo  charac- 
ter."—J  thenamm. 

"  The  humour  of  these  ridiculous  adventures 
is  thoroughly  genuine,  and  very  often  quite  ir- 
resistible. A  more  amusing  volume,  indeed,  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  while  the  notes  in  the 
Appendix  display  considerable  erudition  and 
research.  In  short,  whoso  would  keep  up  the 
good  old  kindly  practice  of  making  Christmas 
presents  to  one's  friends  and  relatives,  may  go 
far  afield  and  never  fall  in  with  a  gift  so  accept- 
able as  a  copy  of  the '  Strange  Surprising  Ad- 
ventures of  the  Venerable  Gooroo  Bunple.'" — 
Allen's  Indian  Mail. 

"  A  popular  satire  on  the  Brahmins  current 
in  several  parts  of  India.  The  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  story  or  collection  of  incidents, 
and  the  notes  and  glossary  at  the  close  of  the 
volume,  will  afford  a  good  cine  to  the  various 
habits  and  predilections  of  the  Brahmins,  which 


the  narrative  so  keenly  satirises.  Most  telling 
and  characteristic  illustrations,  from  the  pencil 
of  Alfred  Crowquill,  are  lavishly  sprinkled 
throughout  the  volume,  and  the  whole  getting 
up  entitles  it  to  rank  as  a  gift  book  worthy  of 
special  notieeS'—Enqlish  Churchman. 

"  The  public,  to  their  sorrow,  have  not  seen 
much  of  Alfred  Crowquill  lately  ;  but  we  are 
glad  to  find  him  in  the  field  again,  with  the 
story  of  the  '  Gooroo  Simple.'  The  book  is 
most  excellent  fooling,  but  contains,  besides,  a 
mine  of  recondite  Oriental  lore,  necessitating 
even  the  addition  of  notes  and  a  glossary  ;  ana 
moreover,  there  is  a  vein  of  quiet  philosophy 
running  through  it  very  pleasant  to  peruse.'1 — 
Illustrated  London  News. 

"  The  story  i6  irresistibly  funny,  and  is  aided 
by  fifty  illustrations  by  Alfred  Crowquill.  The 
book  is  got  up  with  that  luxury  of  paper  and 
type  which  is  of  itself,  and  in  itself,  a  pleasure 
to  look  vpon.*' — Globe. 

"  The  book  is  amusing,  and  is,  moreover,  ad- 
mirably illustrated  by  the  gentleman  known  as 
Alfred  Crowquill  with  no  fewer  than  fifty  comic 
woodcuts.  It  is  no  less  admirably  got  up,  and 
beautifully  bound,  and  it  will  be  most  acceptable 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  public."—  Observer. 
Groves.    John  Groves.    A  Tale  of  the 

War.     By   S.   E.   De  M .     12mo. 

Pp.  16,  sewed,  1846.    6d. 
Gunderode.       Correspondence    of 
Fraulein  Gunderode  and  Bettina  von 
Arnim.    Cr.  8vo.  Pp.  356.  cloth.  6s. 
Hagcil.      Norica  ;     or,     Tales     from 
the  Olden  Time.     Translated  from  the 
German  of  August  Hageujj^  Pep.  8vo., 
ornamental  binding,  suitalle  for  pre- 
sentation.    Pp.  xiv.  and  374,  5s. 
"This  pleasant  volume  is  got  up  in  that  style 
of  imitation  of  the  books  of  a  century  ago,  which 
has  of  late  become  so  much  the  vogue.     The 
typographical  and  mechanical  departments  of 
the  volume  speak  loudly  for  the  taste  and  enter- 
prise bestowed  upon  it.     Simple  in  its  style, 
pithy,  reasonably  pungent — the  book   smacks 
strongly  of  the  picturesque  old  days  of  which  it 
treats.    A  long  study  of  the  art-antiquities  of 
Nurnberg,  and  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  records,  letters,  and  memoirs,  still  preserved, 
of  the  times  of  Albert  Durer  and  his  great  bro- 
ther artists,  have  enabled  the   author   to  lay 
before  us  a  forciblv-drawn  and  highly-finished 
picture  of  art  and  Tiousehold  life  in  that  wonder- 
fully art-practising  aud  art-reverencing  old  city 
of  Germany."— Atlas. 

"  A  delicious  little  book.  It  is  full  of  a  quaint 
garrulity,  and  characterised  by  an  earnest  sim- 
plicity of  thought  and  diction,  which  admirably 
conveys  to  the  reader  the  household  and  artistic 
German  life  of  the  times  of  Maximilian,  Albert 
Durer,  and  Hans  Sachs,  the  celebrated  cobbler 
and  '  master  singer,'  as  well  as  most  of  the  artist 
celebrities  of  Ni  rnberg  in  the  16th  century.  Art 
is  the  chief  end  and  aini  of  this  little  history.  It 
is  lauded  and  praised  with  a  sort  of  unostenta- 
tious devotion,  which  explains  the  religious  pas- 
sion of  the  early  moulders  of  the  ideal  and  the 
beautiful;  and,  perhaps,  through  a  consequent 
deeper  concentration  of  thought,  the  secret  of 
their  success.'  —  Weekly  Dispatch. 

"  A  volume  full  ,of  interest  for  the  lover  of 
old  times;  while  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented 
to  us  may  incite  many  to  think  of  art  and  look 
into  its  many  wondrous  influences  with  a  curi- 
ous earnestness  unknown  to  them  before.  It 
points  a  moral  also,  in  the  knowledge  that  a 
people  may  be  brought  to  take  interest  in  what 
is  chaste  and  beautiful  as  in  what  is  coarse  and 
degrading. — Manchester  J-'aaminer. 

Hearts  in  Mortmain,  and  Cor- 
nelia. Two  Novels.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  458, 
cloth,  5s.     1B60. 


"To  come  to  such  writing  as  '  Hearts  in  Mort- 
main, and  Cornelia'  after  the  anxieties  and 
roughness  of  our  worldly  struggle,  is  like  bath- 
ing in  fresh  waters  after  the  dust  and  heat  of 

bodily  exertion To  a  peculiar  and 

attractive  grace  they  join  considerable  dramatic 
power,  and  one  or  two  of  the  characters  are  con- 
ceived and  executed  with  real  genius."— ITo- 
speetive  Review. 

"  Both  stories  contain  matter  of  thought  and 
reflection  which  would  set  up  a  dozen  common- 
place circulating-library  productions." — £*a- 

"  It  is  not  often  now-a-days  that  two  works  of 
such  a  rare  degree  of  excellence  in  their  class 
are  to  be  found  in  one  volume  ;  it  is  rarer  still  to 
find  two  works,  each  of  which  contains  matter 
for  two  volumes,  bound  up  in  these  times  in  one 
cover."  -  Observer. 

"  The  above  is  an  extremely  pleasing  book. 
The  story  is  written  in  the  antiquated  form  of 
letters,  but  its  simplic  ity  and  good  taste  redeem 
it  from  the  tediousness  arid  appearance  of 
egotism  which  generally  attend  that  style  of 
composition." — Economist. 

"  Well  written  and  interesting.— Daily  New: 

"  Two  very  pleasing  and  elegant  novels.  Some 
passages  display  descriptive  powers  of  a  high 
order.— .Britannia. 

Heine.  Selections  fhom  the  Poetrt 
of  Henrich  Heine.  Translated  by 
John  Ackerlos.  12mo.  Pp.  viii.  and 
66,  stiff  cover.     1854.     Is. 

Pictures  of  Travel.    Translated 


from  the  German  of  Henry  Heine. 
By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Crown  8vo., 
Pp.  472.   1856.  7s.6d. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  Old 
Painters.    By  the  Author  of  "  Three 
Experiments  of  Living,"  etc.  8 vo.  sd.  2s. 
"•That  large  class  of  readers  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  refer  to  the  original  sources  of  in- 
formation, will  find  in  it  interesting  notices  of 
men  of  whom  they  may  have  known  little  else 
than  the  names,  and  who  are  daily  becoming 
more  the  subjects  of  our  curiosity  and  admira- 
tion."— Christian  Examiner. 

H  or  rocks.  Zeno.  A  Tnle  of  the 
Italian  War,  and  other  Poems.  To 
which  are  added  Translations  from 
Modern  German  Poetry.  By  James 
D.  Horrocks.  12mo.  Pp.  vii.  and 
286,  cloth.  1854.  5s. 
Howitt.  The  Dusseldokf  Artist  ' 
Album.  Twenty-seven  superb  Litho- 
tint  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  by 
Aehenbach,  Hubner,  Jordan,  Lessing, 
Leutze,  Schadow,  'lidemand,  etc.  With 
Contributions,  original  and  translated, 
by  Mary  Howitt,  Anne  Mary  Howitt, 
Francis  Bennoch,  etc,  Edited  by  Mary 
Howitt.  4to,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth, 
18s. ;  or,  in  fancy  leather  binding,  £1  Is. 
Humboldt  (Alex  Von).  Letters  to 
Varnhaoen  Von  Ense.  Authorised 
English  Translation,  with  Explanatory 
Notes,  and  a  full  lnrtt  x  of  Names.  In 
1  vol.  8vo.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
price  12s. 

"  Itnldom  occurs  that  the  importance  and 
value  ot  a  gnat  man's  ihoi  ghts  are  so  inm  «- 
diately  attested  as  these  have  been,  by  the  un- 
equivocal disapprobation  of  the  silly  at  their 
publication.''— Court  Circular. 


Triibner  <b  Co.,  60,  Paternoster  Row. 


King.  THE  Patriot.     A  Poem.     By  J.  j  know  the  name  of  the  author.    It  was  written  by 
W.  KrNG.  )2mo.  Pp.  66,  sewed,  Is.  1853.     *  Germ"  m  England,  during  the  last  century. 

rne    fallin   rTrrpI  •    or    Twr    Wor?  n     *nd  •5Nl*ed  hl  "*  Bn*asd*  U**M«*-  Hfaname 
S*     ^aJ*m  \}±l'      £      •  .»  ?£?     w»»  Rudolph  Erich  Raape.     We  shall  not  soon 

Before  Tor.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  iv.  and  120,  i  look  nponhfa  lik«  agah^-Bos*o»  Pott. 
cl.  1844    2s.  6d.  I  Owlfflass  (Master  Tyll),  The  Marvel- 

3Ia*»ey  (Gerald  )  Havelock  s  Makch  ;  ' 


In  one  voL  12mo. 


and  other  Poems. 

cloth,  price  5s. 

"  Among  the  bands  of  young  poet;  who  in  our   I 
day  hare  fed  on  the  fiery  wine  of  Festus,  or 
beaten  time  to  the  music  of*  Pippa  Pas-e»,*  few  . 
have  been  so  healthful  and  robust  in  I  je  midst 

of  imitation  as  Mr.  Massev •  Robert  .' 

Blake '  is  no  lea  good ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  sea  > 
pieces  have  the  dash  and  saitness  of  the  ocean  I 
in  them.  They  well  deserve  to  be  read,  and,  if  ' 
read,  are  sore  to  be  admired.  .  .  .  Headers 
who  find  this  vein  of  reading  in  their  own  ' 
humour— and  there  must  be  many  such — will  ' 

&£?  X^JZSrtZZ  AMm££  i  th^ienan^vTot^e^lorurh^b^n  pub-' 
P<*1tIT  *te?  ^ST*.-  ^"J?  **  the  nnest  l«shedin  innnmerable  editdonsTeven  wit&ali 
^  wkest  productions  of  our  generation  manner  of  learned  glosses,  and  translated  into 
■y  ftj^Sf  m  °W>  Tolume-  -^thewam,  ;  Latin,  English,  French.  Dutch.  Polish,  etc.  We 

!S5?     '       ^.      ...  * i.     -    •     *  may  saythat  to  fewmortals  has  it  been  granted 

„fr?eifSpng'1  "VV  V  m*H-ls  m  f»TO»2     to  earn  such  a  place  in  universal  history  a. 
of  Gerald  Massey.    He  has  in  him  many  of     Tyll  :    for  now"  after   five   centuries,   when 
*UZ2e?&   °*   '    tne    P061"     ~  Patriot,  ,  Wallace',  birthplace  is  unknown,  even  to  the 

=1  •-B?u  ,        8eoti,  and  the  Admirable  Criehton  still  more 

heard  of  ere  now  ;  rapidly  is  grown  a  shadow,  and  Edward  Long- 
as  a  poet.    He  has  written  verse,  wuh  such     shanki  sleeps  unregarded,  save  by  iftwSi 

*  quarian  English.  TyU's  natire  vUlage  is 
pointed  ont  with  pride  to  the  traveller,  and  his 
tombstone,  with  a  sculptured  pun  on  his  name 


lou*  Adve*tu,<*  and  Rare  Conceit*  of. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  and  a 
Critical  and  Bibliographical  Appendix, 
by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A.. 
with  six  coloured  full-page  Illustra- 
tions, and  twenty-six  Woodcuts,  from 
original  designs  by  Alfred  Crowqcill. 
Price  10s.  6tL,  bound  iu  embossed  cloth, 
richly  gilt,  with  appropriate  design ;  or 
neatly  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  top, 
uncut,  Roxburgh  style. 
™  Tyll'sfame  hasgone  abroad  into  all  lands  ; 


the 


Gerald  Massey  has  been  heard  of  ere  now 
a  poet.  He  has  written  verses  with  such 
touches  of  nature  in  them  as  reach  the  heart  at 
once.  Himself  a  child  of  labour,  he  has  felt  the 
labourer's  suffering',  and  uttered  the  labourer's 
plaint  ;  but  uttered  in  such  tones  as  throughout 
the  din  of  the  mills  were  surely  recognised  as 
poetry."—  The  Xatim,  September  II,  B61. 

*  Gerald  Massey  has  a  large  and  increasing 
public  of  his  own.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
musical,  and  the  most  pure  in  thought,  of  all 


namely,  an  Owl  and  a  Glass,  still  stands,  or 
pretends    to    stand,   at  M&llen.  near  LubecV, 
where,  since  1350,  his  once  nimble  bones  have 
been  at  rest."— Thomas  CarMe'*  Know*,  vol. 
ii.  pp  187.  I** 
"  A  book  for  the  antiquary,  for  the  satirist, 
£L£i8e..*rmJ  °f  ?;?.Tg  52?*.  Wh°  .t,Te  *>     «nd  the  historian  of  satire    for  the  boy  who 
nr,Jtl£JUlr    "J^11*   more  V1??  *&e   TOn     nmAa  for  •Venture's  sake  ;  for  the  grown  per- 

and   moon.     Evervhodv  rsn  r**d   Ifr.  Vikpv       *~.   i — : .«-*: .i__2  ,.__£.  *^. 


^  ^-£le?£&J??J^Jil-2l^I>     «?",l0Ting  every  fiction  that  ha.  a  cfiaracTeVin 

Mr.  Mackenzie  s  language  is  quaint. 


and  he  is  worthy  of  being  read  by  everybody. 
His  words   flow    aith   the   freedom    and  im- 


August »,  1861.  ,  English  reading,  with  hardly  a  dry  or  tables. 

Mayne.  The  Lost  Friend.  A  Cn-  ;  morsel  in  it,  We  fancy  that  few  Christmas 
mean  Memory.  And  other  Poems,  books  will  be  put  forth  more  peculiar  and  cha- 
By  Colbocrn  Mayne,  Esq.  12mo  rV:,5/isti.c  ,thM  thu  comely  English  version 
Pp.  viii.  and  134,  cloth.     1857.   3s.  6d.     ,  "laZL^***"'"   °f  **"   d*T»,<"*-""  ~ 

Morley.  Sunrise  in  Italy,  etc.  Re- !  -  A  volume  of  rare  beanty.finelv  printed  on 
veries.  By  Henry  Morley.  4to.  Pp.  tinted  paper,  and  profuselv  ado.-ned  with 
164,  cloth.     1848.    7s.  Cd.  i  clirouMKlithograph.  and  woodcuts   in    Alfred 

—      *    I,  _  ,  Crjwquili  s  be>t  manner.    Wonderful  has  been 

Hanen.  William  AND  RACHAELRrs-  the  popularity  of  Tyll  Euiensuiegel  .  .  ,  . 
sell;    A   Tragedy,  in   Five   Acts.     By    *arpa«irg  even  that  of  the   •  rilgrim'*   iro- 


Andreas  Munch.  Translated  from  the 
Norwegian,  and  Published  under  the 
Special  Sanction  of  the  Poet.  By  John 
Heyliger  Bcrt.  12mo.  Pp.  126.London, 
1862.  3s.  6d. 


*  "— Spectator. 
Prcciosa;  ATale.    Fep.  8vo.   Pp.326, 

cloth,  7s.?6d.     IS52. 

■  A  bridgelesa  chasm  seems  to  stand  between 
us  and  the  unexplored  world  of  reeling.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  passages  in  it 


Xunehausen    (Baron),     The    Travel*  ""hich,  for  the  power  of  transporting  the  reader 
avd    Surprising  Adventure*  of.      With  i  ??£! '*,?? L!?Itfrven™?  "Hr*"*  ■»*.<»  clothing  in 

Thirrv  oriirinal  Illustration-.  fTen  fnll  ?  "itelligibie  form  the  dim  creation  of  passion- 

lnirry  original  illustrations  (len  lull-  ,te  imagination,  have  scarcely  a  rival  in  English 

page  coloured  plates  and  twenty  wood-  prose."—  M-rnixg  Chronicle. 

cuts).  By  Alfred  Crowqctll.     Crown  "  Marked  by  qualities  which  we  are  aceus- 

8  vo.  ornamental  cover,  richly  gilt  front  tfTKd  *2  "??0^^  with  the  m**ur«»JP  o( »  writer's 

-«j  u««-w    "„   cj  powers.  — 'jrMaraiam 

and  back,  ,s.6d  "  Exquiaitely  beautiful  writing It 

"The   trawls   of    Baron   Munchausen   are  ,  u  full  of  sighs  and  lovers'  aspiratrons  with  many 

perhaps  the  most  astonishing  storehouse  of  de-  charming  fancies  and  poetic  thouzhts-     It  « 

ception  and  extravagance  ever  put  together.  Petrarch    and    Laura    over    again,    and    the 

Their  fame  is  undying,  and  their  interest  eon-  numerous   quoUaons  from  the  Italian  in'er- 

tinuous;   and  no  matter  where  we   find   the  spersed,  together    with    image,    .uotested  or 

Baron-^n  the  back  of  an  eagle  in  the  Arctic  the  passionate  melodies  of  the"  greateotaposera. 

Circle,  or  di^tribuung  fudge  to  the  civilized  in-  pretty  cleariv  indicate  the  burden  which-- 

aaUtanu  of  Africa— he  is  ever  amusing,  fresh,  ii; 
and  new. 


"  A  most  delightful  book Very  few 


lite  a  rich  refrain  throughout Of 

execution  we  have  the  riiht  to  speak  in  terms  of 
unqualified  praise. "—  Wieklf  Ditjnuh. 


Catalogue  of  Important  Works. 


Prescott  (Miss.)  Sir  Rohan's  Ghost  : 
a  Romance.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.   5s. 

Proverbs  and  Sayings.  Illustrated 
by  Dusseldorf  Artists.  Twenty  chromo- 
litliographic  Plates,  finished  in  the 
highest  style  of  art.  4to,bds,gilt,12s. 

Read  (Thomas  Buchanan).  Poems. 
illustrated  by  Kenny  Meadows.  12mo. 
cloth,  6s. 

Iteadc  (Charles).  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  four  volumes.  Third  edition.  Vol.1., 
pp.  360  ;  Vol.  II.,  pp  376 ;  Vol.  III.,  pp. 
328;  Vol.  IV., pp.  435.  £\  lis.  6d. 

Ditto.   Fourth  Edition.     In 


3  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  cl.  15s. 

Cream.    Contains  "  Jack  of 

all  Trades  ;"  "A  Matter-of-Fact  Ro- 
mance," and  "  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Thief."    8vo.  Pp.  270.    10s.  6d. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me 

Long.  In  two  volumes,  post  Svo.  Vol. 
I.  p.  3'jO  ;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  35.  8vo.  cl.  21s. 
The  Eighth   Com- 


mandment.  8vo.    Pp.  380.    14s. 

White  Lies;   a  Story.     In 

three  volumes,  Svo.     Vol.  I.,  pp.  300  ; 
Vol.,11.,  pp.  218;  Vol.  III.,  pp.232.  £1  Is. 
Reynard  the  FOX ;  ofter  the  German 
Version  of  Gotlie.    By  Thomas  J.  Ar- 
nold, Esq. 
"  Fair  jester's  humour  and  ready  wit 
Never  offend,  though  smartly  they  hit." 
With   Seventy  Illustrations,  after  the 
designs  of  Wilhelm  Von  Kaulbach. 
Royal  Svo.     Printed  by  Clay,  on  toned 
paper,   and  elegantly  bound    in    em- 
bossed cloth,  with  appropriate  design 
after  Kaulbach  ;  richly  tooled  front 
and  back.  Price  16s.  Best  full  morocco, 
same  pattern,   price  24s. ;    or,   neatly 
half-bound  morocco,    gilt  top,   uncut 
edges,  Roxburgh  style,  price  18s. 
"  The  translation  of  Mr.  Arnold  has  been 
held   more   truly  to   represent   the  spirit    of 
Gtsthe's  great  poem  than  any  other  version  of 
the  legend. 

"  There  is  no  novelty,  except  to  purchasers  of 
Christmas  books,  in  Kaulbach's  admirable  illus- 
trations of  the  world-famous '  Reynardthe  Fox,' 
Among  all  the  English  translations  Mr.  T.  J. 
Arnold  holds  at  least  his  own,  and  we  do  not 
know  that  this  edition,  published  by  TrUbner, 
with  the  Kaulbach  engravings,  reduced  and 
faithfully  rendered  on  wood,  does  not  stand  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  the  series  we  are  comment- 
ing upon.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  is  a  good  artist, 
but  in  true  comic  power  he  Is  far  inferior  to 
Kaulbach.  We  do  not  see  how  this  volumecan, 
in  its  way,  be  excelled.''— S«/«jv/«si  Review. 

"  Gothe's  '  Reineeke  Fvchs  '  is  a  marvel  of 
genius  and  noetic  art.  '  Reynard  the  Fox  *  is 
more  blessed  than  Alexander :  his  story  has 
been  written  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
human  race,  and  another  of  inimitable  genius 
has  added  to  the  poet's  narrative  the  auxiliary 
light  of  the  painter's  skill.  Perhaps  no  artist — 
not  even  our  own  Lundseer,  nor  the  French 
Gavarni— ever  excelled  Kaulbach  in  the  art  of 
infusing  a  human  expression  into  the  coun- 
tenances and  attributes  of  brutes  i  and  this 
marvellous  skill  lie  has  exerted  in  the  highest 
degree  in  the  illustrations  to  the  book  before 
us." — Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 


"The  illustrations  are  unrivalled  for  their 
humour  and  mastery  of  expression  and  detail." 
— Economist. 

"  Of  all  the  numerous  Christinas  works 
which  have  been  lately  published,  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  acceptable,  not  only  as  regards 
the  binding,  the  print,  and  the  paper,  which  are 
excellent,  but  also  because  it  is  illustrated  with 
Kaulbach's  celebrated  designs." — Court  Journl. 

Schefer.  The  Bishop's  Wife.  A  Tale 
of  the  Papacy.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Leopold  Schefer.  By 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Stodart.  !2mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Artist's  Married  Life  : 

being  that  of  Albert  Durer.  For 
devout  Disciples  of  the  Arts.  Prudent 
Maidens,  .is  well  as  for  the  Profit  and 
Instruction  of  all  Christendom,  given 
to  the  light  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Leopold  Schefer,  by  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Stodart.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  98, 
sewed,  Is.  1853. 
Stevens  (Brook  B.)  Seasoning  for  a 
Seasoner  :  or,  The  New  Guadus  ad 
Parnassum  ;  a  Satire.  8vo.  Pp.  48.  3s. 
Swan  Wick.  Selections  from  the 
Dramas  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
Translated  with  Introductory  Remarks. 
By  Anna  Swanwick.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi. 
and  290,  cloth.  1846.  6s. 
Tegner  (F.)  The  Frithjof  Saga  ;  a 
Scandinavian  Romance.  Translated 
into  English,  in  the  original  metres,  by 
C.  W.  Heckethorn,  of  Basle.  One  vol. 
18mo.  cloth.  Price  3s.  6d. 
Whipple.  Literature  and  Life. 
Lectures  by  E.  P.  Whipple,  Author  of 
"  Essays  and  Reviews."  8vo.  Pp.  114, 
sewed.  1851.  Is. 
Wilson.  The  Village  Pearl:  A 
Domestic  Poem.  With  Miscellaneous 
Pieces.  By  John  Cracford  Wilson. 
12mo.  Pp.  viii.  and  140,  cloth.  1852. 
3s.  6d. 
Winckelmann.  The  History  of 
Ancient  Art  among  the  Greeks.  By 
John  Winckelmann.  From  the  Ger- 
man, by  G.  H.  Lodge.  Beautifully 
Illustrated.  8vo.  Pp.  viii.  and  254, 
cloth,  12s.     1850. 

"That  Winckelmann  was  well  fitted  for  the 
taskof  writing  a  History  of  Ancient  Art,  no  one 
can  deny  who  is  acquainted  with  his  profound 

learning  and  genius He  undoubtedly 

possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  power  of 
appreciating  artistic  skill  wherever  it  was  met 
with,  but  never  more  so  than  when  seen  in  the 

garb  of  antiquity The  work  is  of 

'no  common  order,'  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
great  principles  embodied  in  it  must  necessarily 
tend  to  form  a  pure,  correct,  and  elevated  taste." 
— Eclectic  Renew. 

"  The  work  is  throughout  lucid,  and  free  from 
the  pedantry  of  technicality.  Its  clearness  con- 
stitutes its  gr  at  charm.  It  does  not  discuss 
any  one  subject  at  gp-at  length,  but  aims  at  a 
general  view  of  Art,  with  attention  to  its  minute 
developments.  It  Is,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase, 
a  Grammar  of  Greek  Art,  a  nine  qua  win  to  all 
who  would  thoroughly  investigate  its  language 
of  form."    Literary  World. 


Trvbner  <t-  Co.,  60,  Paternoster  Roic. 


"  Winckelmann  is  a  standard  writer,  to  whom 
most  students  of  art  have  been  more  or  less  in- 
debted. He  possessed  extensive  information,  a 
refined  taste,  and  great  zeal.  His  style  is  plain, 
direct,  and  specific,  so  that  you  are  never  at  a 
loss  for  his  meaning.  Some  very  good  outlines, 
representing  fine  types  of  Ancient  Greek  Art, 
illustrate  the  text,  and  the  volume  is  got  np  in  a 
stvle  worthv  of  its  subject."— Spectator. 

:'  To  all  lovers  of  art,  this  volume  will  fur- 
nish the  most  necessary  and  safe  guide  in  study- 
ing the  pure  principles  of  nature  and  beauty  m 
creative  art.  ....  We  cannot  wish  better 
to  English  art  than  for  a  wide  circulat:on  of  this 
invaluable  work  ."—Standard  of  Frttdom. 

"  The  mixture  of  the  philosopher  and  "artist 
in  Winckelmann's  mind  gave  it  at  once  an  ele- 


fance,  penetration,  and  knowledge,  which  fitted 
im  to  a  marvel  for  the  task  he  undertook.  .  . 
Such  a  work  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every 
artist  and  man  of  taste,  and  even  the  most 
general  reader  will  find  in  it  much  to  instruct, 
and  much  to  interest  him." — Atlas. 


Wise,  Captain  Brand,  of  the  "  Centi- 
pede;" a  Pirate  of  Eminence  in  the 
West  Indies :  His  Loves  and  Exploits, 
together  with  some  Account  of  the  Sin- 
gular Manner  in  which  he  departed 
this  Life.  By  Lieut.  H.  A.  Wise,  U.S.N. 
12mo.  Pp.  304.    6s. 


Geography,  Travels,  etc. 


Barker.  A  Short  Historical  Account 
of  the  Crimea,  from  the  Earliest  Ages 
to  the  Russian  Occupation:  and  a 
Description  of  the  Geographical  Fea- 
tures of  the  Country,  and  of  the  Man- 
ners, Customs,  etc.,  of  its  Inhabitants, 
with  Appendix.  Compiled  from  the 
best  authorities,  by  W.  Burckhardt 
Barker,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.,  Author  of 
"Lares  and  Penates,"  the  "Turkish 
Reading  Book,"  "  Turkish  Grammar ;" 
aud  many  years  resident  in  Turkey,  in 
an  official  capacity.  Map.  Fcp.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

Beniscli.  Travels  of  Rabbi  Petachia 
of  Ratisbon  :  who,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  visited  Poland, 
Russia,  Little  Tartary,  the  Crimea,  Ar- 
menia, Assyria,  Syria,  the  Holy  Land, 
and  Greece.  Translated  from  the  He- 
brew, and  published,  together  with  the 
original  on  opposite  pages.  By  Dr.  A. 
Benisch  ;  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by 
the  Translator  and  William  F.  Ains- 
worth,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S. 
12mo.  pp.  viii.  and  106.    5s. 

Bollaert  (William).  Antiquarian,  Eth- 
nological, and  other  Researches,  in  New 
Granada,  Equador,  Peru,  and  Chili; 
with  Observations  on  the  Pre-Incarial, 
JjicariaL  and  other  Monuments  of  Pe- 
ruvian Nations.  With  numerous  Plates. 
8vo.     15s. 

Falkener  (Edward).  A  Description  of 
some  Important  Theatres  and  other 
Remains  in  Crete,  from  a  MS.  History 
of  Candia,  by  Onorio  Belli,  in  1586. 
Being  a  Supplement  to  the  "  Museum 
of  Classical  Antiquities."  Illustrations 
and  nine  Plates.  Pp.  32, royal 8 vo.  cloth. 
5s.  6d. 

Goloviii  (Ivan).  The  Caucasus.  In 
one  vol.  8vo.  cloth.  5s. 


The  Nations  of  Russia  and 

Turkey,  and  their  Destiny.     Pp.  370, 
Svo,  cloth.    9s. 


Kohl.      Travels     in      Canada,     and 

THROUGH    THE    STATES    OF     NEW    YORK 

and  Pennsylvania.  By  I.  J.  Kohl. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett. 
Revised  by  the  Author.  Two  vols., 
post  Svo.  Pp.  xiv.  and  794,  cloth,  21s. 
IS6T. 

Krapf.  Travels,  Researches,  and  Mis- 
sionary Labours,  during  an  Eighteen 
Years'  Residence  on  the  Eastern  Coast 
of  Africa.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lewis 
Krapf,  late  Missionary  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
Eastern  and  Equatorial  Africa;  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  coucise  Account  of  Geogra- 
phical Discovery  in  Eastern  Africa,  up 
to  the  present  time,  by  J.  E.  R  wen- 
stein,  F.R.G.S.  In  demy  8vo.,  with  a 
Portrait,  two  Maps,  and  twelve  Plates, 
price  21s.,  cloth. 

"  Dr.  Krapf  and  his  colleagues  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  most  important  geographical 
discovery  of  modern  tiinee— namely,  that  the 
centre  of  Africa  is  not  occupied,  as  was  formerly 
thought,  bv  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  by  a  series 
of  great  inland  lakes,  some  of  which  arennndreds 
of  miles  in  length.  Hardly  anyone  discovery  has 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  formation  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  this." — Saturday  Serietc. 

"  Dr.  Krapf  s  work  is  superior  in  interest  to 
to  the  well-known  narrative  of  Moffatt:  in  some 
parts,  it  is  equal  in  novelty  to  the  most  attractive 
chapters  of  Barth  and  Livingstone.  Dr.  Krapf 
travels  well,  and  writes  as  a  traveller  should 
write.and  seldom  claims  any  indulgence  from  the 
reader."—  A  Menem  m- 

*•  Scarcely  any  pages  in  Livingstone  exceed  in 
interest  some  of  Dr.  Krapf  s  adventures.  The 
whole  volume,  so  full  of  interest,  will  well  repay 
the  most  careful  perusal." — Literary  Gazette. 

L  an  are.  The  Upper  Rhine  :  Illus- 
trating its  finest  Cities,  Castles,  Ruins, 
and  Landscapes.  From  Drawings  by 
Messrs.  Rohbock,  Louis  and  Julius 
Lanoe.  Engraved  by  the  most  distin- 
guished Artists.  With  a  History  and 
Topographical  Text.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Gaspey.  8vo.  Pp.  494.  134  Plates. 
London,  1859.    £2  2s. 


1*11  (on.  Researches  on  the  Danube 
and  the  Adriatic;  or,  Contributions 
to  the  Modern  History  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  Dalmatia  and  Croatia, 
Servia  and  Bulgaria.  By  A.  A.  Paton, 
F.B.G.8  In  2  vols.  12mo  Pp.8S0, 
cloth,  price  12s. 

"  We  never  came  across  a  work  which  more 
conscientiously  and  accurately  does  exactly 
what  it  professes  to  do." — Spectator. 

"  The  interest  of  these  volumes  lies  partly  in 
the  narrative  of  travel  they  contain.and  partly 
in  tlie  stores  of  information  on  all  kinds  of  sub- 
jects with  which  they  abound."  —  Saturday 
Review. 

■•  Tlic  work  i.5  written  in  a  pleasant  and  read- 
able style,  and  will  be  a  necessary  companion 
for  travel ler»  through  the  countries  of  which  it 
treats. " — Literary  Gazette* 

Itarenstein.  The  Russians  on  th*e 
Amur  ;  its  Discovery,  Conquest,  and 
Colonization,  with  a  Description  of  the 
Country,  its  Inhabitants,  Productions, 
and  Commercial  Capabilities,  and  Per- 
sonal Accounts  of  Russian  Travellers. 
By  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.,  Cor- 
respondent F.G.S.  Frankfurt,  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Navigatiou  of  the 
Gulf  of  the  Amur.  By  Captain  Pf.utz. 
In  one  volume,  8vo.,  500  pp.  of  Letter 
Press,  4  tinted  Lithographs,  and  3 
Maps,  handsomely  bound.  Price  15s., 
in  cloth. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  real  and  permanent  value. 
Mr.  Ravenstein  has  set  himself  a  weighty  task, 
and  has  performed  it  well.  It  is,  we  think,  im- 
possible to  name  any  subject  bearing  upon  the 
Amur,  which  is  not  considcied  in  this  volume." 
— Economist. 

"Mr.  Haveiistein'd  work  is  worthy  of  high 
commendation.  It  throws  much  additional  and 
interesting  light  on  a  country  but  comparatively 
little  known." — Morning  Advertiser. 

"  It  is  a  iierfect  handbook  of  the  Amur,  and 
will  be  consulted  by  the  historian ,|the  politician, 
the  geographer,  the  naturalist,  the  ethnologist, 
the  merchant  and  the  general  reader,  with  equal 
interest  and  profit."—  ColOurn's  New  Monthly 
Magazine. 

"  The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work 
on  the  Amur  that  we  have  seen." — Aew  Quar- 
terly Review. 

"  The  expectations  excited  by  the  announce- 
ment of  this  pregnant  volume  are  amply  fulfilled 
by  its  execution.  .  .  .  The  book  bears  evidence 
in  every  page  of  the  toil  and  conscientiousness 
of  the  author.  It  is  jpacked  full  with  valuable 
information.  There  is  not  a  word  thrown  away; 
and  the  care  with  which  the  facts  are  marshalled, 
attests  the  great  pains  and  consideration  that 
have  been  bestowed  upon  the  plan  of  the  work." 
— Home  News. 

"  It  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious  work,  and 
furnishes  very  full  information  on  all  points  of 
interest.  The  illustrations  are  extremely  good; 
the  maps  are  excellent."—  The  Press. 

"  Mr.  Ravenstein  has  produced  a  work  of  solid 
information— a  capital  hook  of  reference— on  a 
subject  concerning  which  Englishmen  will,  be- 
fore long,  desite  all  the  trustworthy  inlbiniation 
they  can  set."—  Globe. 

"Mr.  Ravenstcin's  book  contains  the  fullest 
and  latest  accounts  of  Russia's  annexations  in 
Oriental  quarters,  and  is,  therefore,  a  highly 
valuable  and  useful  addition  to  English  know- 
ledge thereof."— Dublin  Nation. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  must  compliment  Mr. 
Ravenstein  on  the  skill  which  he  has  shown  as  a 


compiler.  He  himself  has  never  visited  the 
Amur  ;  and  has  composed  his  work  entirely  from 
the  accounts  of  previous  travelleis.  But  he  has 
done  it  so  well,  that  few  readers  except  those 
whose  business  ii  is  to  be  suspicious,  would  have 
found  it  out,  if  it  had  not  been  acknowledged  in 
the  preface." — Literary  Budget. 

"  The  book  has,  of  course,  no  pretensions  to 
the  freshness  of  a  narrative  of  personal  explora- 
tion and  adventure,  but  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant reading,  even  from  this  point  of  view, 
while  for  thosewho  are  possessed  of  ageographi- 
cal  taste,  which  is  in  some  degree  a  thing  apart,  it 
will  have  a  high  degree  of  interest.'  — Spectator. 

"  This  book  is  a  good  honest  book — a  book  that 
was  needed,  and  that  may  be  referred  to  as  a  re- 
liable source  of  information." — Athenozum. 

"  The  work  before  us  is  full  of  important  and 
accurate  information." — London  Review. 

"His  book  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive 
review  of  all  that  has  been  observed  and  ascer- 
tained of  a  little-known  portion  of  Asia." — 
Guardian. 

"  There  is  a  breadth  and  massiveness  about  the 
work  which  mark  it  off  very  distinctly  from  the 
light  books  of  travel  or  history  which  are  written 
to  amuse  a  railroad  traveller,  or  a  subscriber  to 
Mndie's."—  China  Telegraph. 

"  The  volume  deserves  a  careful  perusal,  and 
it  will  be  found  exceedingly  instructive."— 
Observer. 

"  The  aim  of  Mr.  Ravenstein  has  been  to  make 
his  book  one  of  authority,  and  in  this  he  has 
certainly  been  most  successful."— Bell's  Mes- 
senger, 

"  We  are  fortunate,  too,  in  our  opportunity, 
for  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  careful  or 
trustworthy  guide  than  Mr.  Ravenstein,  who 
has  not  only  availed  himself  of  all  accessible 
publications  on  the  subject,  but  has  also  enjoyed 
the  immense  advantage  of  holding  personal 
communication  with  Russian  officers  who  had 
served  on  the  Amur." — Allen's  Indian  Mail. 

"  The  book  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  in- 
formation is  a  perfect  magazine  of  knowledge, 
and  must  become  the  standard  work  on  the  Amur. 
It  does  not  affect  liveliness  or  brilliancy,  but 
is  constantly  perspicuous,  interesting,  and  com- 
plete. We  have  never  opened  a  more  satisfac- 
tory and  well-arranged  collection  of  all  that  is 
known  on  any  given  subject,  than  Ravenstcin's 
Russians  on  the  Amur  "—Liverpool  Daily  P,st. 

"A  well-written  work." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  account  by  Mr.  Ravenstein  of  their 
long-continued  efforts  and  recent  success,  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  books  we  have  ever  met 
with — it  is  an  exhaustive  monograph  of  the  poli- 
tical history  and  natural  resources  of  a  country 
of  which  but  little  was  before  known  in  Europe, 
and  that  little  had  to  be  extracted  from  obscure 
sources.  This  labour  has  been  most  conscien- 
tiously performed  by  the  author.  The  various 
journeys  of  Russian  explorers,  the  early  preda- 
tory incursions,  the  narratives  of  missionaiies, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese  themselves, 
are  brought  together  with  great  skill  and  suc- 
cess."— Westminster  Review. 


Sartorlus  (C).  Mexico.  Landscapes 
and  Popular  Sketches.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Gaspev,  with  Engravings  by  distin- 
guished Artists,  from  original  Sketches. 
By  Moritz  Ruoendas.  4to.  cloth  gilt. 
18s. 

SchlasliltWOlt.  Results  of  a  Sci- 
entific Mission  to  India  and  Upper 
Asia.  By  Hermann,  Adolihus,  and 
Robert  de  Schlagintweit.  Under- 
taken between  1864  and  1858,  by  order 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
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In  nine  -vols.  4to,  with  an  Atlas 
folio.  (Dedicated,  6y  permitsion,  to 
Her  Majesty).  Vol.  I.  and  folio  atlas, 
Vol.  II.  and  atlas,  each  £4  4s. 

Seyd  (Ernest).    California  and  its  ; 
Resources.   A  Work  for  the  Merchant, 


the  Capitalist,  and  the  Emigrant.  8vo 
cloth,  plates,  8s.  6d. 

Ware.  Sketches  of  European  Capi- 
tals. By  William  Ware,  Author  of 
"Zenobia;  or.  Letters  from  Palmyra," 
"Aurelian,"  &c.  8vo.  Pp.  124,  Is.  1851. 


Memoirs,  Politics,  History,  etc. 


Address     of     the     Assembled 
states  of   Schleswig  to   His  ' 
Majesty  the  Kingof  Denmark. 

8vo.  Pp.  32,  Is.     1S61. 

Administration  (the)  of  the 
Confederate  States.  Correspon- 
donee  between  Hon.  J.  A.  Campbell 
■ltd  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  all  of  which  ; 
was  laid  before  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress, on  Saturday,  by  President 
Davis.    8vo.    Pp.  8,  sewed,  Is.     1861.    ; 

Americans  (tbe)  Defended.    By 

an  American.  Being  a  Letter  to  one 
of  his  Countrymen  in  Europe,  in  an- 
swer to  inquiries  concerning  the  late 
imputations  of  dishonour  upon  the 
United  States.  8vo.  Pp.  38,  sewed  Is- 
1844. 

Austria,  and  her  Position 
with  regard  to  Hungary  and 
Europe.  An  Addiess  to  the  English 
Press.  By  a  Hungarian.  8vo.  Pp. 
32,  sewed,  Is.     1861. 

Bell.    The  English  rs  India.    Letters 
from  Nagpore,  written  in  1857-8.    By 
Captain  Evans  Bell.    Post  8vo.    Pp.  ' 
l  2,  cloth.    4s.    1869. 

Benjamin.    Speech   of  Hon.   J.  P.  I 
Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  on  the  Right  j 
of  Secession,  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  ' 
the    United    States,    Dec.    3 1st,    1860. 
Royal  8vo.    Pp.  16,  sewed,  Is. 

Bicknell.   In  the  Track  of  the  Gari-  ', 
baldians  through  Italy  and  Sicily. 
By  Algernon  Sidney  Bicknell.    Cr.  i 
Svo.    Pp.  xx.  and  344,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  ' 
1861. 

Blind.     An  Outline  of  the  State  of  I 
Things    in  Schleswig-Holstein.    By  j 
Karl  Blind.  8vo.   Pp.  16.  sewed.  1862. 
6d. 

Bunsen.  Memoir  on  the  Constitu-  | 
tional  Rights  of  the  Duchies  of  j 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  presented  to  j 
Viscount  Palmerston,  by  Chevalier  ' 
Bunsen,  on  the  8th  of  Apri,,  1848.  With  '' 
a  Postscript  of  the  loth  of  April.  Pub-  I 
lished  with  M.  de  Gruner's  Essay,  on  ! 
the  Danish  Question,  and  all  the  official 
Documents,  by  Otto  Von  Wenkstern.  \ 
Illustrated  by  a  Map  of  the  Two 
Duchies.  8vo.  Pp.  166,  sewed.  1848.  j 
2s.  6d. 


Chapman.  Remarks  on  the  Legal 
Basis  required  by  Irrigation  in  In- 
dia. By  John  Chapman.  Svo.  Pp.  20. 
Is.  1864. 

Indian  Political  Reform. 

Being  Brief  Hints,  together  with  a 
Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Con- 
stituency of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  Promotion  of  Public  Works. 
By  John  Chapman.    Pp.  36,  cloth,  Is. 

1353. 


Baroda  and  Bombay  ;  their 

Political  Morality.  A  Narrative  drawn 
from  the  Papers  laid  before  Parliament 
in  relation  to  the  Removal  of  Lieut-Col. 
Outram,  C.B.,  from  the  Office  of  Resi- 
dent at  the  Court  of  the  Gaekwar. 
With  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Remarks 
on  the  Letter  of  L.  R  Reid,  Esq.,  to 
the  Editor  of  the  DeMy  Noes.  By 
J.  Chapman.  Svo.  Pp.  iv.  and  174. 
sewed,  3s.     1853. 

The  Cotton  and  Commerce 


of  India,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
Interests  of  Great  Britain  :  with  Re- 
marks on  Railway  Communication  in 
Bombay  Presidency.  By  John  Chap- 
man, Founder  of  the  Great  India  Pe- 
ninsula Railway  Company.  8vo.  Pp. 
xvii.  and  412,  cloth.    Is.     1851. 

Civilization  In  Hungary:  Seven 
Answers  to  the  Seven  Letters  ad- 
dressed by  M.  Barth  de  Szemere,  late 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Hungarv.  to  ; 
Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Roch- 
dale. By  a  Hungarian.  12mo.,  Pp. 
xii.  and  232.     6s. 

Clayton  and  Bnlwer  Conven- 
tion, of  the  IStth  April,  1850,  be- 
tween the  British  and  American 
Governments,  concerning  Central 
America.    Svo.  Pp.  64,  Is.     1856. 

Coleccion  de  Documentor  inedi- 
tos  relativos  al  Descubrimiento  y  &  1a 
Historia  de  las  Floridas.  Los  ha  dado 
&  luz  el  Senor  Don  Buckingham  Smith, 
segun  los  manuscritos  de  Madrid  y  Se- 
villa.  Tomo  primero,  folio,  pp.  216, 
con  retrato  del  Rey  D.  Fernando  V. 
28  s. 


Catalogue  of  Important  Works. 


Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  au  Index  to  each  article 
aud  section.  By  A  Citizen  of  Wash- 
ington.    Svo.  Pp.  64,  sewed,  Is.    1860. 

Deliberation  or  Decision?  being 
a  Translation  from  the  Danish,  of  the 
Reply  given  by  Herr  Raaslciff  to  the 
accusations  preferred  against  him  on 
the  part  of  the  Danish  Cabinet ;  to- 
gether with  an  Introductory  Article 
from  the  Copenhagen  "Dagbladet," 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  8vo.  Pp.  40. 
sewed,  Is.    1861. 

Dewey.  American  Morals  and  Man- 
nebs.  By  Orville  Dewey,  D.D.  8vo. 
Pp.  32,  sewed,  Is.     1844. 

Dirckinck»;Holmfeld.  Attic 
Tracts  on  Danish  and  German  Mat- 
ters. By  Baron  C.  Dirckinck-Holm- 
feld.     8vo.    Pp.  116,  sewed,  Is.    1861. 

Emerson.  The  Young  American.  A 
Lecture.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
8vo.     Pp.  24,  Is.     1S44. 

Representative  Men.  Se- 
ven Lectures.  By  R.  W.  Emerson. 
Post  Svo.    Pp.  215,  cloth.     5s.      1850. 

Emperor  of  Austria  versus 
Louis  Kossuth.  A  few  words  of 
Common  Sense.  By  An  Hungarlan. 
8vo.  Pp.  28,  Is.     1861. 

Everett.    The  Questions  of  the  Day. 

An  Address.     By   Edward    Everett. 

Royal  8vo.     Pp.  46,  Is.  6d.     1861. 
Self    Government    in    the 

United  States.    By  the  Hon.  Edward 

Everett.  8vo.  Pp.  44,  sewed,  Is.    1860. 

Filippo  Malincontri ;  or,  Student 
Life  in  Venetia.  An  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Girolamo  Volpe.  Translated 
from  the  unpublished  Italian  MS.  by 
C.  B.  Cayley,  B.A.  Two  vols.,  post 
8vo.     Pp.  xx.  and  646,  18s.     1861. 

Furdoonjee.  The  Civil  Administra- 
tion of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  By 
Nowrozjee  Furdoonjee,  fourth  Trans- 
lator and  Interpreter  to  Her  Majesty's 
Supreme  Court,  and  Member  of  the 
Bombay  Association.  Published  in 
England  at  the  request  of  the  Bombay 
Association.  8vo.  Pp.  viii.  and  88, 
sewed,  2s.    1853. 

Germany  and  Italy.  Answer  to 
Mazziui's  "Italy  and  Germany."  By 
Rodbertus,  De  Berg,  and  L.  Bucher. 
Svo.  Pp.  20,  sowed,  Is.  1861. 

Herbert.  The  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  Army.  By  the  Right  Honorable 
Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.  8vo.  Pp.  48. 
sewed.   London.  1859.  Is.  6d, 

Ilerzen.  Le  Monde  Russe  et  la  Re- 
volution.   Me"moires  de  A.  Herzen. 


Traduit    par    H.    Delaveau.      Trpis 
volumes  in  8vo.,  broche\    5s.  each. 

Herzen.  DuDEVELOPPEMENTdesIdees 
Revolutionnaires  en  Russie,  par  Is- 
cander.    2s.  6d. 

La    France   ou   l'Angle- 


terre?  Variations  Russes  surle  theme 
de  l'attentat  du  14  Janvier  1858,  par 
Iscander.     Is. 

France  or  England?   6d. 


MEMOIRE8  DE  L'lMPERATRICE 

Catherine  II.  Ecrits  par  elle-meme. 
et  pre'ce'de's  d'une  preface,  par  A.  Her- 
zen. Secondc  Edition.  Revue  et  aug- 
ments, de  huit  Lettres  de  Pierre  III., 
et  d'une  Lettre  de  Catherine  II.  au 
Comte  Poniatowsky.  Svo.  Pp.  xvi.  and 
370.     10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Empress 

Catherine  II.,  written  by  Herself. 
With  a  Preface  by  A.  Berzen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.  12mo.  cloth. 
7s.  6d. 

Hi  venison.  Woman  and  Her  Wishes. 
An  Essay.  By  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.    Post  8vo.,  sewed,  Is.  1854. 

Hole.  Lectures  on  Social  Science 
and  the  Organization  of  Labour.  By 
James  Hole.  8vo.  Pp.  xi.  and  182, 
sewed.  2s.  6d.  1851. 
Humboldt.  Letters  of  William  Von 
Humboldt  to  a  Female  Friend.  A 
complete  Edition.  Translated  from  the 
Second  German  Edition  by  Catherine 
M.  A.  Couper,  with  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Writer.  Two  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  Pp. xxviii. and  592,  cloth.  10s.  1849. 
"  We  cordially  recommend  these  volumes  to 

tire  attention  of  our  readers The 

work  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  character  and 
experience  of  its  distinguished  author."— Daily 
Newx. 

"These  admirable  letters  were,  we  believe, 
first  introduced  to  notice  in  England  by  the 
'  Athenaeum; '  and  perhaps  no  greater  boon  was 
ever  conferred  upon  the  English  readir  than  in 
the  publication  of  the  two  volumes  which  con- 
tain this  excellent  translation  of  William  Hum- 
boldt's portion  of  a  lengthened  correspondence 
with  his  female  friend. "—Westminster  and  fo- 
reign Quarterly  Review. 

"The  beautiful  series  of  W.  von  Humboldt's 
letters,  now  for  the  first  time  translated  and 
published  complete,  possess  not  only  high  in- 
trinsic interest,  but  an  interest  arising  from  the 
very  striking  circumstances  in  which  they  origi- 
nated  We  wish  we  had  space  to 

verify  our  remarks.  But  we  should  not  know 
where  to  begin,  or  where  to  end:  we  have  there- 
fore no  alternative  but  to  recommend  the  entire 
book  to  a  careful  perusal,  aud  to  promise  a  con- 
tinuance of  occasional  extracts  into  our  columns 
from  the  beauties  of  thought  and  feeling  with 
which  it  abounds."— Manchester  Examiner  and 
Times. 

"It  is  the  only  complete  collection  of  these 
remarkable  letters,  which  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  English,  and  the  translation  is  singu- 
larly (perfect;  we  have  seldom  read  such  a  ren- 
dering of  German  thoughts  into  the  English 
tongue."—  Critic. 
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Humboldt.  The  Sphere  ant)  Duties 
of  Government.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Baron  Wilhelm  Von  Hum- 
boldt, by  Joseph  Coulthard,  Jan. 
Post  8vo.  5s. 

"  We  have  warmly  to  thank  Mr.  Coulthard 
for  adding  to  English  literature,  in  so  faithful  a 
form,  so  valuable  a  means  of  extending  the 
range  and  elevating  the  character  of  our  politi- 
cal investigation." — Westminster  Review. 

Hut  (on.  Modern  Warfare  :  its  po- 
sitive Theory  and  True  Policy.  With 
an  application  to  the  Russian  War.  By 
Henry  Dix  Hutton.  8vo.  Pp.  74, 
sewed.     Is.    1855. 

Jay.  The  American  Rebellion  :  its 
History,  its  Aims,  andjthe  Reasons  why 
it  must  be  suppressed.  An  Address. 
By  John  Jay.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  50,  sewed, 
Is.     1S61. 

The  Great  Conspiracy.    An  Ad- 


dress.    By  John  Jay.    8vo.  Pp.  50*  Is. 
1861. 
Jones.   Peter.    An  Autobiography- 
Stage  the  First.     12mo.    Pp.  220,  cloth- 
38.    1848. 

Kossuth.  Speeches  of  Louis  Kossuth 
in  America.  Edited,  with  his  sanction, 
by  F.  W.  Newman.  Pp.  388,  post  8vo, 
boards.    5s. 

— Sheffield  and  Nottingham 

Evening  Speeches.  Edited  by  himself. 
2d. 

Glasgow  Speeches.     Edited 

by  himself.     2d. 

Langford.    English  Democracy;  its 
History     and     Principles.     By   John 
Alfred   Langford.     Fcp.   8vo.,    stiff  j 
cover.    Pp.  88.    Is.  6d.   1854. 

Letter  to  Lord  Paimerston,  con- 
cerning the  Question  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  8vo.  sewed.  Pp.  32.  1850.  Is. 

Martineau.    Letters  from  Ireland. 
By    Harriet    Martineau.    Reprinted  : 
from  the  Daily  News.    Post  8vo.     Pp.  i 
viii.  and  220,  cloth.  6s.  Gd.     1852. 

"  Every  one  of  these  letters  contains  passages  ' 
worthy  of  attention The  republica- 
tion of  Miss  Martineau's  Letters,  as  a  verv  late  ' 
description  of  Ireland,  will  be  universally  ac- 
ceptable."— Economist. 

"...  We  entertain  no  doubt,  then,  that  , 
our  readers  will  rejoice  with  ns  in  having  these 
contributions  brought  together  and  presented 
again  to  their  notice  in  a  compact  and  inviting 
form."— Inquirer. 


A  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Compromises.  Reprinted  with  ad- 
ditions from  the  Daily  News.  By 
Harriet  Martineau.  8vo.  Pp.  35, 
sewed,  Is.     1856. 

Memoires  de  la  Cour  d'Espagne 

sous  le  Regne  de  Charles  II.,  1678— 
1682.  Par  le  Marquis  de  Villars.  8vo, 
pp.  xxxix.  and  380.  Londres,  1861 
XI  10s. 


Michel.  Les  Ecossais  en  France  et 
les  Francais  en  Eoosse.  Par  Fran- 
cisque  Michel.  Two  vols,  of  more  than 
1,200  pages,  with  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Handsomely  bound  in  appropriate 
style,  £1  12s.  Also  a  splendid  Edition 
in  4to.,  with  red  borders,  and  four 
Plates,  in  addition  to  the  Woodcut 
Illustrations.  This  Edition  is  printed 
in  100  copies  only,  and  will  contain  a 
list  of  Subscribers.  Bound  in  half 
Morocco.    Price  £3  3s. 

Mission  (the)  of  South  Carolina  I 
to  Virginia.  From  De  Bow's  Review, 
December,  I860.    8vo.    Pp.  34,   sewed, 
Is.     1861. 

MoreH.  Russia  and  England  ;  their 
Strength  and  their  Weakness.  By 
John  Reynell  Morell,  Author  of 
"  Russia  as  it  is,"  &c     Fcap.  8vo.,  Is. 

Morentln  (Manuel  Martinez  de). 
Rulers  and  People  ;  or,  Thoughts 
upon  Government  and  Constitutional 
Freedom.  An  Essay.  12mo.   Pp.  50.  2s. 

Motley.  Causes  of  the  Civil  War  in 
Auerica.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
LLD.  Reprinted  from  the  Times.  8vo. 
Pp.  30,  sewed,  Is.     1861. 

Neale  (Rev.  Erskine,  Rector  of  Kirton). 
My  Comrade  and  my  Colours;  or, 
Men  who  know  not  when  they  are 
Beaten.    12mo,  sewed.     Is. 

Newman,      Lectures   on   Political 
Economy.    By  Francis  William  New- 
man.    Post  8vo.,  cloth.  5s. 
"  The  most  able  and  instructive  book,  which 
exhibits,  we  think,  no  less  moral  than  econo- 
mical wisdom."    Prospective  Review. 

The  Crimes  of  the  House 

of  Hapsburg  against  its  own  Liege 
Subjects.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  8vo. 
Pp.  60.  sewed,  Is.     1853. 

OgarefT.  Essai  sur  la  Situation 
Russe.  Lettres  a  un  Anglais.  Par  X. 
Ogareff.     12mo.  Pp.  150,  stitched,  3s. 

Our  North-West  Frontier.  With 
Map.     8vo.     Pp.20.     Is.     1856. 

Partnership,  with  Limited 
Liability.  Reprinted  with  addi- 
tions, from  The  Westmiiuter  Review. 
New  Series,  No.  viii.,  October,  1853. 
Post  8vo.,  sewed,  Is.     1854. 

Petruccelli.  Preliminaires  de  la 
Question  Romaine  de  M.  Ed.  About. 
8vo.  Pp.  xv.  and  364.     7s.  6d. 

Policy  of  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment, and  the  "  Misunder- 
standings." A  Key  to  the  Budget 
Dispute.  8vo.  Pp.  74,  sewed,  Is.    1861. 

Pope's  Rights  and  Wrongs.  An 

Historical  8ketch.  12mo.  Pp.  xiv.  and 
97.    2s.  6d. 
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Richter.  The  Lifk  or  Jean  Paul 
Fr.  Richter.  Compiled  from  various 
sources.  Together  with  his  Autobio- 
graphy, translated  from  the  German. 
2  vols.  Pp.  xvii.  and  465,  paper  in 
cover,  7s.    1845. 

Schimmelfennig.  The  War  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia.  A  Mili- 
tary Sketch.  By  A.  Schimmelfennio. 
8vo.,  2s. 

Schoelcher.  Dangers  to  England 
of  the  Alliance  with  the  Men  of 
the  Coup-d'ETAT.  By  Victor  Schoel- 
cher, Representative  of  the  People. 
Pp.  190,  12mo.,  sewed,  2s. 

Serf  (the)  and  the  Cossack;  or, 

Internal  State  of  Russia.  Second  Edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.  12mo., 
sewed,  6d. 

Smith.  Local  Self-Government  and 
Centralization.  The  Characteristics 
of  each  ;  and  its  Practical  Tendencies 
as  affecting  Social,  Moral,  and  Political 
Welfare  and  Progress.  Including  Com- 
prehensive Outlines  of  the  English 
Constitution.  With  copious  Index.  By 
J.  Toulmin  Smith,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Post  Svo.  Pp.  viii.  and  409, 
cloth,  5s.     1851. 

"This  is  a  valuable,  because  a  thoughtful 
treatise  upon  one  of  the  general  subjects  of 
theoretical  and  practical  politics.  No  one  in  all 
probability  will  give  an  absolute  assent  to  all  its 
conclusions,  but  the  reader  of  Mr.  Smith's  volume 
will  in  any  case  be  induced  to  give  more  weight 
to  the  important  principle  insisted  on.  'Jaits 
Magazine. 

"  Embracing,  with  a  vast  range  of  constitu- 
tional learning,  used  in  a  singularly  attractive 
form,  an  elaborate  review  of  all  the  leading 
questions  of  our  day."—  Eclectic  Keview. 

"  This  is  a  book,  therefore,  of  immediate  in- 
terest, and  one  well  worthy  of  the  most  studious 
consideration  of  every  reformer;  but  it  is  also 
the  only  complete  and  correct  exposition  we 
have  of  our  political  system:  and  we  mistake 
much  if  it  dees  not  take  its  place  in  literature 
as  our  standard  text-book  of  the  constitution." 
"  The  special  chapters  on  local  self-govern- 
ment and  centralization  will  be  found  chapters 
of  the  soundest  practical  philosophy;  every  page 
bearing  the  marks  of  profound  and  practical 
thought." 

"The  chapters  on  the  crown,  and  on  common 
law,  and  statute  law,  display  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  constitutional  law  and  history,  and  a 
vast  body  of  learning  is  brought  forward  for 
popular  information  without  the  least  parade  or 
pedantry." 

"  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  has  made  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  English  literature  ;  for  he 
has  given  the  people  a  true  account  of  their  once 
glorious  constitution  ;  more  than  that,  he  has 
given  them  a  book  renlete  with  the  soundest 
and  most  practical  views  of  political  philo- 
sophy."— Weekly  News. 

"  There  is  much  research. sound  principle,  and 
good  logic  ill  this  book;  and  we  can  recommend 
ft  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  wish  to  attain  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  broad  and  lasting 
basis  of  English  constitutional  law  and  prac- 
tice."— Morning  Advertiser. 


By  John 
'Mirabeau," 
Pp.  iv.  and 


Smith.    Social     Aspects. 

Stores  Smith,  Author  of  ' 

a  Life  History.     Post  Svo. 

258,  cloth,  2s.  6d.     1850. 

"  This  work  is  the  production  of  a  thoughtful 
mind,  and  of  an  ardent  and  earnest  spirit,  and 
is  well  deserving  of  a  perusal  in  ixtenso  by  all 
those  who  reflect  on  so  solemn  and  important  a 
theme  as  the  future  destiny  of  their  native 
country." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  A  work  of  whose  merits  we  can  hardly  speak 
too  highly." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  This  book  has  awakened  in  us  many  painful 
thoughts  and  intense  fe.lings.  It  is  fearfully 
true  -  passionate  in  its  upbraiding*,  unsparing  in 
its  exposures-jet  full  of  wisdom,  and  pervaded 
by  an  earnest,  loving  spirit.  The  author  sees 
things  as  they  are — too  sad  and  too  real  for 
silence— and  courageously  tells  of  them  with 

stern  and  honest  truth We  receive 

with  pleasure  a  work  so  free  from  polite  lispings, 
pretty  theorizing*,  and  canting  progressionisnis; 
speaking,  as  it  does,  earnest  truth,  fearlessly, 
but  in  love." — Nonconformist. 

Spellen  (J.  N.)     The  Inner  Life  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  12mo.  sd,6d. 

Spencer.  A  Theory  of  Population, 
del  need  from  the  general  law  of 
Animal  Fertility.  By  Herbert  Spen 
cer,  Author  of  "Social  Statics."  Re- 
published from  the  IVestminster  Review, 
for  April,  If 52.  8vo.,  paper  cover, 
price  Is. 

State  Education  Self  De- 


feating. A  Chapter  from  Social  Sta- 
tics. By  Herbert  Spencer.  Fifth 
Thousand.     12mo.  Pp.  24,  Is.     1851. 

Story.  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph 
Story,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Dane 
Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Edited  by  his  Son  William  W. 
Story.  Two  vols.  Royal  ovo.  Pp.  xx. 
—1,250,  cloth,  2US.      1851. 

"Greater  than  any  Law  Writer  of  which 
England  can  boast  since  the  days  of  Black- 
ston."— Lord  Campbell,  in  the.  House  of  Lords, 
Apri.  7,  1813. 

"  We  look  in  vain  over  the  legal  literature  of 
England  for  names  to  put  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Livingstone,  Kent,  and  Story.  .  .  . 
After  reading  his  (Judge  Story's)  Life  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  ac  o  nting  for  his  personal  influence  and 
popularity."-  Edinburyn  ltevfcw. 

"  The  1  iography  before  us,  written  by  his  son, 
is  admirably  digested,  and  written  in  a  style 
which  sustains  the  attention  to  the  last,  and  oc- 
casionally rises  to  true  and  striding  eloquence." 
— Eclectic  lievicw. 


The  American  Question.    By 

William  W.  Story.  8vo.   Pp.  68,  sewed. 
Is.     1862. 

Taney.  The  Opinion  of  the  Hon. 
Roger  Brooke  Taney,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Habeas  Corpus  Case  of 
John  Merrryman,  of  Baltimore  County, 
Md.     8vo.     Pp.  24,  sowed,  Is.     1861. 
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The  Rights  of  Neutrals  and  Thomson.  The  Autobiogbaphy  of 
Bellige rents,  from  a  Modern  Point  ,  as  Artizan.  By  Christopher  Thom- 
ofView.  By  a  Civilian.  8to.,  sewed,  son.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  xii.  and 408,  cloth. 
Is.  6s.    1847. 


The  Rights  of  Schleswig-Hols- 
tein  and  the  Policy  of  Eng- 
land. Published  by  order  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  German 
National  Verein.  8vo.  Pp.  64,  stitched, 
Is.     1862. 


Three  Experiments  of  Living. 

Within  the  Means.  Up  to  the  Means. 
Beyond  the  Means.  Fep.  8vo.,  orna- 
mental cover  and  gilt  edges.  Pp.  86, 
Is.     1848. 


Education. 


Classical      Instruction  :      Its 

Usb  and  Abuse  :  reprinted  from  the 
Westmimter  Review  for  October,  1853. 
Post  8vo.  Pp.  72,  Is.     1854. 

Jenkins  (Jabez.)  Vest  Pocket  Lex- 
icon ;  an  English  Dictionary,  of  all  ex- 
cept Familiar  Words,  including  the 
principal  Scientific  and  Technical 
Terms,  and  Foreign  Moneys,  Weights, 
arid  Measures.  Omitting  what  every- 
body knows,  and  containing  what 
everybody  wants  to  know,  and  cannot 
readily  find.    32mo.  pp.  563.    2s.  6d. 

Pick  (Dr.  Edward.)  On  Memory,  and 
the  Rational  Means  of  Improving  it. 
12mo.  Pp.  128.     2s.  6d. 

Watts  and  Doddridge.  Hymns 
for  Children.  Revised  and  altered, 
so  as  to  render  them  of  general  use. 
By  Dr.  Watts.  To  which  are  added 
Hymns  and  other  Religious  Poetry  for 
Children.  By  Dr.  Doddridge.  Ninth 
Edition.  12mo.  Pp.  48,  stiff  covers. 
6d.     1837. 

Atlases. 
31  enke  (Dr.  T.)  Orbis  Antiqui  De- 
scriptio,  for  the  use  of  Schools ;  con- 
taining 16  Maps  engraved  on  Steel  and 
coloured,  with  descriptive  Letter-press. 
Half- bound  morocco,  price  5s. 

Spruner's  (Dr.  Karl  Von)  Historico- 
Geographical  Hand-Atlas  ;  contain- 
ing 26    coloured   Maps,   engraved    on 
copper  plates  :  22  Maps  devoted  to  the 
General  History  of  Europe,  and  4  Maps 
specially  illustrative  of  the  History  of 
the  British  Isles.    Cloth  lettered,  15s. ; 
or  half-bound  morocco,  £1  Is. 
The  deserved  and  widely  spread  reputation 
which  the  Historical  Atlas  of  Dr.  Spruner  has 
attained  in  Germany,  has  led  to  the  publication 
of  this  English  Edition,  with  the  Author's  co- 
operation and  the   authority  of   the  German 
Publisher,  Mr.  Justus  Perthes.    Inasmuch  as  an 
inferior,  unauthorised,  and  carelessly  prepared 
Atlas  has    recently    appeared,    in  which  Dr. 
Spruner's  Maps  have  been  reproduced  without 
reference  to  the  copyright  of  the  Author,  or  to 


the  demand  which  the  public  make  for  accuracy 
and  fulness,  it  is  necessary  to  be  particular  in 
specifying  the  *  Author's  Edition.'' 

A  detailed  Prospectus,  with  a  specimen  Map. 
will  be  forwarded  on  application,  on  receipt  of 
one  postage  stamp. 

Hebrew. 

Gesenius' Hebrew  Grammar.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Seventeenth  Edition,  by 
Dr.  T.  J.  Conant.  With  a  Chrestoma- 
thy  by  the  Translator.  8vo,  cloth. 
10s.  6d. 

Hebrew  and  English  Lex- 
icon of  the  Old  Testament,  including 
the  Biblical  Chaldee,  from  the  Latin. 
By  Edward  Robinson.  Fifth  Edition. 
8vo,  cloth.    £1  5s. 

Syriac. 

(Thiemann's  Syriac  Grammar.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Enoch  Hut- 
chinson.   8vo,  cloth.    18s. 

Latin. 

Ahn'S  (Dr.  F.)  New,  Practical,  and  Easy 
Method  of  Learning  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage, [/n  the  Press 

Harkness  (Albert,  Ph.  D.)  Latin 
Ollendorff.  Being  a  Progressive  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Principles  of  the  Latin 
Grammar.     12mo,  cloth.    5s. 

Greek. 

Ahn'S  (Dr.  F.)  New,  Practical,  and  Easy 
Method  of  Learning  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage. [In  the  Press 

Kendrick  (AsahelC.)  Greek  Ollen- 
dorff. A  Progressive  Exhibition  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Greek  Grammar. 
8vo,  half  calf.    6s. 

Kulmer  (Dr.  Raph).  Grammar  of 
the  Greek  Language  tor  the  use  of 
High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  B.  B.  Edwards 
and  S.  H.  Taylor.  Fourth  Edition. 
8vo,  cloth.    10s.  6d. 
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Kiilmcr  (Dr.  Raph).  An  Elementary 

Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language. 

Translated  by  Samuel  H.  Tayi.ok.   One 

vol.  Thirteenth  edition.  8vo,  cloth.  9s. 

Modern  Greek. 

Fclton  (Dr.  C.  C.)  Selections  from 
Modern  Greek  Writers,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry.     With  Notes.    8vo,  cloth.    6s. 

Sophocles  (E.  A.)  Romaic  or  Modern 
Greek  Grammar.  8vo,  haif-bound. 
7s.  Cd. 

Italian. 

Ahn'S  (Dr.  F.)  New,  Practical,  and  Easy 
Method  of  Learning  the  Italian  Lan- 
guage. First  and  Second  Course.  One 
vol.     12mo      3s.  6d. 

Key  to  ditto.     12mo.    Is. 

MillhOUSC  (John).  New  English  and 
Italian  Pronouncing  and  Explana- 
tory Dictionary.  Vol.  I.  English- 
Italian.  Vol.  II.  Italian-English.  Two 
vols,  square  8vo,  cloth,  orauge  edges. 
14s. 

DlALOGHI    INGLESI    ED   ITA- 

liani.    18mo,  cloth.   2s. 

Camerlnl  (E.)  L'Eco  Italiano  ;  a 
Practical  Guide  to  Italian  Conver- 
sation. With  a  Vocabulary.  12mo.  cl, 
4s.  6d. 

German. 

Aim's  (Dr.  P.)  New,  Practical  and  Easy 
Method  of  Learning  the  German  Lan- 
guage. First  and  Second  Course. 
Bound  in  one  vol.,  12mo,  cloth.     3s. 

Practical  Grammar  of  the 

German  Language  (intended  as  a  .se- 
quel to  the  foregoing  Work),  with  a 
Grammatical  Index  and  a  Glossary  of 
all  the  German  Words  occurring  in  the 
Work.     l2mo,  cloth.    4s.  (id. 

Key  to  ditto.  12mo,  cloth. 

Is,  6d. 

Manual  of  German  and 


English  Conversations,  or  Vade  Mecum 
for  English  Travellers.  12mo,  cloth. 
2s.  6d. 

Poetry  of  Germany.     A 


Selection  from  tho  most  celebrated 
Poets.     l2mo.  sewed.     3s. 

Triiuner'S  Series  of  German  Plays, 
for  Students  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage. With  Grammatical  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes.  By  F.  Weinmann, 
German  Master  to  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion School,  Liverpool,  and  G.  Zimmer- 
mann,  Teacher  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages. No.  I.  Der  Vetter,  Comedy  in 
three  Acts,  by  Roderick  Henedix. 
[In  the  Press. 

Oehlsclilagcr's  German-English 
and  English-German  Pocket  Diction- 
ary. With  a  Pronunciation  of  the 
German  Part  in  English  Characters. 
21mo,  roan.     4s. 


Wolfram  (Ludwig.)  The  German 
Echo.  A  Faithful  Mirror  of  German 
Every-day  Conversation.  With  a  Vo- 
cabulary by  Henry  Skelton.  12mo, 
cloth.    3s. 

French. 

Aim's  (Dr.  F.)  New,  Practical,  and  Easy 
Method  of  Learning  the  French  Lan- 
guage. In  Two  Courses,  12mo,  sold 
separately,  at  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Two  Courses,  in  1  vol.     12mo, 
cloth,  price  3s. 

Manual    of  French    and 

English    Conversation.      12mo.    cloth. 
2s.  6d. 

L.e Brim's  (L.)  Materials  for  Trans- 
lating from  English  into  French; 
being  a  Short  Essay  on  Translation, 
followed  t  y  a  Graduated  Selection  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  from  the  best  English 
Authors.     12mo,  cloth,  price  4s. 

Fruston  (F.  de  La.)  Echo  Francais. 
A  Practical  Guide  to  French  Conversa- 
tion. With  Vocabulary.  12mo,  cloth. 
3s. 

Nugent'S  Improved  French  and  Eng- 
lish and  English  and  French  Pocket 
Dictionary.     24mo,  cloth.     3s.  tid. 

Van  Laun.  Lecons  Graduees  de  Tra- 
duction et  de  Lecture;  or,  Graduated 
Lessons  in  Translation  and  Reading, 
with  Biographical  Sketches,  Annota- 
tions on  History, Geography,  Synonym 
and  Style,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Word 
and  Idioms.  By  Henry  Van  Laun. 
l2mo.  Pp.  vi.  and  476.  5s.  1802. 
Russian. 

Cornet  (Julius).  A  Manual  of  Res 
sian  and  English  Conversation- 
12ino.     3s.  6d. 

Reiff  (Ch.  Ph.)  Little  Manual  of 
the  Russian  Language.  12mo,  sewed 
2s.  6d. 

Dutch. 

Aim.  A  Concise  Grammar  of  the 
Dutch  Language;  with  a  Selection 
from  the  best  Authors,  iu  Prose  and 
Poetry.  By  Dr.  F.  Ahn.  Translated 
from  the  Tenth  Original  German  Edi- 
tion, and  remodelled  for  the  uee  of 
English  Students.  By  Henry  Van 
Laun.     12rao.    Pp.  170,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Portuguese. 
A  Practical  Grammar  of  Por- 
tuguese and  Ensflisll,  exhibiting 
in  a  Series  of  Exercises,  in  Double 
Translation,  the  Idiomatic  Structure  of 
both  Languages,  as  now. written  and 
spoken.  Adapted  to  Ollendorff's  Sys- 
tem by  the  Rev.  Alexander  J.  D. 
D'Orsey,  of  Corpus  Christi  Collego, 
Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language  lu  that  University.  In 
one  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  boards.     7s. 
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Colloquial    Portuguese,  or  The 

Words  and  Phrases  of  Every-Day 
Life.  Compiled  from  Dictation  and 
Conversation,  for  the  use  of  English 
Tourists  and  Visitors  in  Portugal,  The 
Brazils,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores. 
With  a  Brief  Collection  of  Epistolary 
Phrases.  Second  edition,  considerably 
enlargsd  and  improved.  In  one  vol. 
12mo,  cl»th,  boards.     3s.  6d. 

Spanish. 

Aim  (Dr.  F.)  A  New  Practical  and 
Easy  Method  of  Learning  the  Spa- 
nish Language.  Post  8vo  [In  the  Press 

Key  to  ditto.     Post  8vo. 

sewed.  [In  the  Press 

Catleua  (Mariano  Velasquez  de  laI. 
As  Easy-  Introduction  to  Spanish 
Conversation  :  containing  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  a  rapid  progress  in 
it ;  particularly  designed  for  those  who 
have  little  time  to  study,  or  are  their 
own  instructors.  ISmo.  Pp.l60,cloth.2s. 

A  New  Spanish   Reader 


consisting  of  Passages  from  the  most 
approved  Authors  iu  Prose  and  Verse. 
With  a  copious  Vocabulary.  (Sequel  to 
the  Spanish  Grammar  upon  the  Ollen- 
dorff Method.  8vo.  Pp.  352,  cloth.  6s.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Spa- 


nish and  English  Languages.  For  the 
use  of  young  Learners  and  Travellers. 
In  Two  Pa>  ts.  I.  Spanish -English  ;  II. 
English-Spanish.  Crown  Svo.  Pp.  860, 
roan.  10s.  6d. 
Cadena  (Ramon  Palenzuela  y  Juan 
de  la  C).    Metodo  para  aprender  a 

LEKR,    ESCRIBIR    Y    HABLAR    EL     I  SOLES, 

segun  el  sistema  de  Ollendorff.  Con  un 


tratado  de  Pronunciacion  al  principio, 
y  un  Apendiee  importante  al  fin,  que 
sirve  de  complemento  &  la  obra.  Un 
tomo  en  8vo.  de  500  paginaj.     12s. 

Cadena.     Clare  al  mismo.  En  8vo.  6s. 

Hartzenbusch  (J.  E.)  and  Lem- 
ming (H.)  Eco  de  Madrid  :  a  Prac- 
tical Guide  to  Spanish  Conversation. 
Post  8vo.   Pp.  240,  cloth.     5s. 

H orentin  (M.  de).  A  Sketch  on  the 
Comparative  Beauties  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  Languages.  Part  I.,  8vo, 
pp.  38,  sewed,  Is.  6d.  Part  II.,  8vo, 
pp.  60,  sewed,  2s 

Velasquez  and  Simonne.    A  New 

Methou  to  Read,  Write,  and  Speak 
the  Spanish  Language.  Adapted  to 
Ollendorff's  System.  Post  Svo.  Pp.558, 
cloth.    6s. 

Key  to  ditto.  Post  8vo.  Pp. 

174,  cloth.    4s. 

Aim's  (Dr.  F.)  German  Commercial 
Letter-Writer,  with  Explanatory  In- 
troductions in  English,  and  an  Index 
of  Words  in  French  and  English.  12mo, 
cloth,  price  4s.  6d.  fc 
French  Commercial  Let- 
ter-Writer, on  the  same  Plan.  12mo, 
cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 

Spanish  do.         [In  the  Press 

Italian  do.         [In  '**  Prm 

Lievy  (Matthias).  The  History  of 
Shorthand  Writing  ;  to  which  is  ap- 
pended the  System  used  by  the  Author, 
cr.  Svo,  cloth.  58. 
Taylor's  System  of  Shorthand 
Writing.  Edited  by  Mathias  Levy. 
Crown  8vo.  Pp.  16,  and  three  plates, 
stiff  cover,  Is.  6d.    1862. 


Theology. 


American  Bible  Union.  Revised 
Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  viz.: 
Book  of  Job.     The  common  English 
Versior,  the   Hebrew  Text,  and  the 
Revised  Version.    With  an  Introduc- 
tion and   Notes.     By  T.  J.  Conant. 
4to.  Pp.  xxx.,  and  166.  7s.  6d. 
Gospel  by  Matthew.     The    Common 
English   Version    and  the   Received 
Greek  Text ;  with  a  Revised  Version, 
and  Critical  and  Philological  Notes. 
By  T.  J.  Conant,  D.D.     Pp.  xl.  and 
172.      With    an    Appendix   on   the 
Meaning  and  Use  of  Baptizein.     Pp. 
106.  4to.  8s. 
Gospel  according  to  Mark.    Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  on  the  Basis  of 
the  Common  English  Version,  with 
Notes.  4to.  Pp.  vi.  and  134.   5s. 


Gospel  by  John.  Ditto.  4to.  Pp.  xv. 

and  172.   5s. 
Acts  of    the  Apostles.   Ditto.    4to. 

Pp.  iv.  and  224.   6s. 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Ditto.  4to. 

Pp.  vi,  and  40.   3s.  6d. 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalo- 

nians.     Ditto.   4to.  Pp.  vin.  and  74. 

4s.  6d. 
Epistles    of   Paul  to  Timothy  and 

Titus.    Ditto.    4to.    Pp.  vi.  and  78. 

2s.  6d. 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  PHiLEMON.Ditto.4to. 

sewed.  Pp.404  ls.6d.  12mo.  cloth,  2s. 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Pp.  iv.  and 

90.   4to.   4s. 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  Epistles  of 

John    and  Jude  and  the  Revela- 
tion.   Ditto.   4to.   Pp.  254.  5s. 
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Beeston.  The  Temporalities  of  the 
Established  Church  as  they  are  and 
as  they  might  be;  collected  from 
authentic  Public  Records.  By  William 
Beeston.  8vo.  pp.  36,  sewed.  1850.  Is. 

Bible.  The  Holy  Bible.  First  divi- 
sion the  Pentateuch,  or  Five  Books  of 
Moses,  according  to  the  authorized 
version,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Practical, 
and  Devotional.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wilson,  M.A.,  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.  4to.  Part 
I.  pp.  vi.  and  84  ;  part  II.  pp.  85  to 
176;  part  III.  pp.  177  to  275,  sewed. 
1853-4.  each  pt. 5s.,  the  work  compl. 20s. 

Campbell.  New  Relioious  Thoughts. 
By  Douglas  Campbell.  Post  8vo.  Pp. 
xii.  and  425,  cloth.    1S60.  6s.  6d. 

Cnnant  (T.  J.,  D.D.)  The  Meaning 
and  Use  of  Baptizein  Philologically 
and  Historically  Investigated.  8vo. 
Pp.  164.  2s.  6d. 

Confessions  (The)  of  a  Catholic 
Priest.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  v.  and  320, 
1858.  7s.  6s. 

Crosskey.  A  Defence  of  Religion. 
By  Henry  W.  Crosskey.  Pp.  48. 
12mo.,  sewed,  Is.     1854. 

Foxton.  The  Priesthood  and  the 
People.  By  Frederick  J.  Foxton, 
A.B.,  Author  of  "  Popular  Christianity," 
etc.   8vo.  sewed,  price  Is.  6d. 

Fronde.  The  Book  of  Job.  By  J.  A. 
Froude,  M.A.,  late  fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  Reprinted  from  "The 
Westminster  Review."  New  Series, 
No.  VII.,  October,  1853.   8d. 

Fulton.  The  Facts  and  Fallacies  of 
the  Sabbath  Question  considered 
Scripturally.  By  Henry  Fulton. 
12mo.  Pp.  10S,  cloth,  limp.  1858.  Is.  6d. 

Gervinus.  The  Mission  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholics.  By  G.  G.  Gervinus, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University 
of  Heidelberg.  Translated  from  the 
German.     Post  8vo.,  sewed,  Is.     1846. 

Giles.  Hebrew  Records.  An  Historical 
Enquiry  concerning  the  Age,  Author- 
ship, and  Authenticity  of  the  Old 
Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles, 
late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  Pp.  356, 
cloth.    1853.    10s.  6d. 

15 (ii in! I  The  Early  Christian  an- 
ticipation OF  AN  APPROACHING  END  OF 

the  World,  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
Character  of  Christianity  as  a  Divine 
Revelation.  Including  an  investigation 


into  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
Antichrist  and  Man  of  Sin  ;  and  an  ex  - 
amination  of  the  argument  of  the 
Fifteenth  Chapter  of  Gibbon.  By 
Sara  S.  Hennell.  12mo.  Pp.  136.,  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 
Hennell.  An  Essay  on  the  Scepti- 
cal Tendency  of  Butler's  "Analogy." 
By  Sara  S.  Hennell.  12mo.  Pp.  66.  in 
paper  cover,  Is. 

Thoughts  in  Aid  of  Faith, 


Gathered  chiefly  from  recent  works 
in  Theology  and  Philosophy.  By  Sara 
S.  Hennell.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  427,  cloth. 
10s.  6d. 
Hitchcock  (Edward,  D.D..  LL.D.). 
Religious  Lectures  on  Peculiar 
Phenomena  of  the  Four  Seasons. 
Delivered  to  the  Students  in  Amhurst 
College,  in  1845-47-48-49.  Pp.  72,  12nio., 
sewed,  Is. 

Hunt.    The  Religion  of  the  Heart. 

A  Manual  of    Faith  and    Duty.     By 

Leigh  Hunt.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Professor  Newman  has  kindly  permitted  Mr. 
Chapman  to  print  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  him. — 

"Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  little  hook  has  heen  very 
aceeptahle  to  me.  I  think  there  is  in  it  all  that 
tenderness  of  wisdom  which  is  the  peculiar  pos- 
session and  honour  of  advanced  years.  I  pre- 
sume he  regards  his  book  as  only  a  contribution 
to  the  Church  of  the  Future,  and  the  Liturgical 
part  of  it  as  a  mere  sample.  I  feel  with  him 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  abandon  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  a  'public  recognition  of  common  reli- 
gious sentiments ;'  and  I  rejoice  that  one  like 
him  has  taken  the  lead  in  pointing  out  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  must  look. 

(Signed)  F.  W.  Newman." 

"  To  the  class  of  thinkers  who  are  feelers  also, 
to  those  whose  soul  is  larger  than  mere  logic  can 
compass,  and  who  habitually  endeavour,  on  the 
wings  of  Imagination,  to  soar  into  regions  which 
transcend  "reason,  this  beautiful  book  is  ad- 
dressed. ...  It  cannot  be  read  even  as  a  book 
(and  not  accepting  it  as  a  ritual)  without  hu- 
manizing and  enlarging  the  reader's  mind." — 
Leader. 

"  The  '  Religion  of  the  Heart'  is  a  manual  of 
aspiration,  faith,  and  duty,  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  natural  piety.  ...  It  is  the  object  of 
the  book  to  supply  one  of  those  needs  of  the  po- 
pular mind  which  the  speculative  rationalism  is 
apt  to  neglect,  to  aid  in  the  culture  of  sound 
habits  and  of  reasonable  religious  affections.  If 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  matured 
ritual  of  natural  religion,  the  present  endeavour 
will  at  least  be  regarded  as  a  suggestion  and 
help  in  that  direction." — Westminster  hevieu: 

"  This  volume  deserves  to  he  read  by  many  to 
whom,  on  other  grounds,  it  may  perhaps  prove 
little  acceptable,  for  the  grave  and  thoughtful 
matter  it  contains,  appealing  to  the  heart  of 
every  truthful  person.  .  .  .  Kindly  emotions  and 
a  pure  morality,  a  true  sense  of  the  beneficence 
of  God  and  of  the  beauty  of  creation,  a  height- 
tencd  sensibility  that  shuns  all  contact  with 
theology,  and  shrinks  only  with  too  much  dread 
from  the  hard  dogmas  of  the  pulpit,— make  up 
the  substance  of  this  book,  of  w-hich  the  style 
throughout  is  exquisitely  gentle  and  refined. . .  . 
Mr.  Hunt  never,  on  any  occasion,  discredits,  by 
his  manner  of  stating  his  beliefs, the  comprehen- 
sive charity  which  sustains  them.  The  most 
rigidly  orthodox  may  read  his  hook,  and,  passing 
over  diversities  of  opinion,  expressed  always  in 
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a  tone  of  gentle  kindliness,  may  let  his  heart 
open  to  receive  all  that  part  (the  main  part)  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  religion,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  purest 
Christianity . "— Examiner. 

Mann.    A  Few  Thoughts  for  a  Youxg 
Max.     A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  . 
Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
on  its  29th  Anniversary.    By  Horace  ; 
Mann.  First  Secretary  of  the   Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education.     Second  ■ 
Edition.     Pp.  ofi,  ISmo.,  sewed,  6d- 

Newman.      A  History  of  the  He-  j 
brew  Monarchy  from  the  Administra- 
tion   of    Samuel    to    the    Babylonish  { 
Captivity.    By  Francis  William  New-  ; 
max,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  Author  of  "The  Soul;  its 
Sorrows  and  Aspirations,"  etc.    Second 
Edition.  8s.  Gd. 

Parker.    Tex  Sermons  ok  Religion.  ! 
By  Theodore  Parker.  Post  8vo.  cloth. 
8s. 

Contests  : 
L,  Of  Piety,  and   the  relation   thereof  to 

Manlv  Life. 
II.  Of  Truth  and  the  Intellect. 

III.  Of  Justice  and  the  Conscience- 

IV.  Of  Love  and  the  Affections. 

V.  <rf  Conscious  Religion  and  the  Soul. 
VL  Of  Conscious  religion  as    a    Source    of 
Strength. 
VII.  Of  Conscious  Religion  as  a  Sonree  of  Jov. 
VIIL  Of  the  Culture  of  the  Religious  Powers. 
IX.  Of  Conventional  and  Natural  Sacraments.  . 

X.  Of  Communion  with  God. 
■*  We  feel  that  in  borrowing  largely  from  his  I 
(Parker's)  pages  to  enrich  our  columns,  we  are  , 
earning  the  reader's  gratitude. " — Leader. 

Theism,  Atheism,  axd  the  ! 


Popular  Tkeo  logy.  Sermons  by  Theo- 
dore Parker,  author  of  "  A  Discourse 
of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion."  etc. 
A  portrait  of  the  author  engraved,  on 
steel  is  prefixed.   Price  9s. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  defined  by  its 
author  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Discourse  as  follows: — "  I  propose  to 
speak  of  Atheism,  of  the  Popular  Theo- 
logy, and  of  pure  Theism.  Of  each  first, 
as  a  Theory  of  the  Universe,  and  then 
as  a  P-inciple  of  Practical  Life ;  first  as 
Speculative  Philosophy,  then  as  Prac- 
tical Ethics." 

"  To  real  thinkers  and  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  gospel,  we  emphatically  say — Read 
them.  (Parker's  hooks)  and  reflect  on  th'em  .  .  . 
there  are  glorious  bursts  of  eloquence,  <l«Aing« 
of  true  genius  " — Xonconfirmist. 

"  Compared  with  the  sermons  which  issue  from 
the  majorit\  of  pulpits, this  volume  is  a  treasure 
of  wisdom  and  beauty  '—Leader. 

"  The  method  of  these  discourses  is  practical, 
addressing  their  argument  to  common  sense. 
Atheism  and  the  popular  theology  are  exhibited 
in  their  repulsive  relations  to  common  life,  while 
from  the  better  conception  of  divine  things,  of 
which  the  writer  is  the  chief  apostle,  there  is 
shown  to  arise,  in  natural  development, the  tran- 
quil security  of  religious  trust,  guidance,  and 
comfort  in  all  social  duty,  and  the  clear  hope  of 
the  world  to  come." —  West  minster  Review. 


Parker.  Bread  Cast  upoh  the  Wa- 
ters. By  Sowfrs  of  Thought  for 
the  Future.  With  four  Sermons  by 
Theodore  Parker.  12mo.  Pp.  104, 
sewed,  Is.     1860. 

Theodore  Parker's  Ex- 
perience as  a  Minister,  with  some 
account  of  his  Early  Life  and  Educa- 
tion for  the  Ministry.  Third  thousand, 
12mo.    Pp.  SO,  sewed.  Is.     1860. 

The     Public     Function    of 

Womas.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
Music  Hall.  March  27,  1853.  By 
Theodore  Parker.  Post  8vo.,  sewed. 
Is.     1S55. 

Priaulx.  Questiones  Mosaics,  or 
the  First  Part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
compared  with  the  remains  of  Ancient 
Religions.  By  Osmond  De  Beacyoir 
Priaclx.  Second  edition,  corrected 
and  enlarged.  Svo.  Pp.  vii.  and  54S, 
cloth.  1854.  12s. 

Ripley  (Hexry  J.,  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Duties  in  Newton 
Theological  Institute).  Sacred  Rheto- 
ric; or,  Composition  and  Delivery  of 
Sermons.  To  which  are  added,  Hixts 
on  Extemporaneous  Preaching.  By 
Hexry  Ware,  Jan.,  D.D.  Pp.  234. 
12mo.,  cloth,  2s.  fid. 

Simonides  (Coxstaxttxe,  Ph.  D.) 
Fac-similes  of  Certaix  Portioxs  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  axd  of 
the  Epistles  of  St.  James  axd  St. 
Jude,  Written  on  Papyrus  in  the  First 
Century,  and  preserved  in  the  Egyptian 
Museum  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  Liver- 
pool ;  with  a  Portrait'of  St.  Matthew, 
from  a  fresco  Painting  at  Mount  Athos. 
Edited  and  Illustrated,  with  Notes  and 
Historical  and  Literary  Prolegomena, 
containing  confirmatory  Fac-similes  of 
the  same  portions  of  Holy  Scripture, 
from  Papyri  and  Parchment  MSS.  in 
the  Monasteries  of  Mount  Athos.  of  St. 
Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  of  St.  Sabba, 
in  Palestine,  and  other  sources.  Folio. 
£\  lls.6d. 

Xayler.     A  Retrospect  of  the  Reli- 
gious Life  of  England  ;  or,  the  Church, 
Puritanism,    and    Free   Inquiry.      By 
J.  J.  Tayler,  B.A.     New  Revised  Edi- 
tion. Large  post  Svo.  Ts.  6d. 
"  This  work  is  written  in  a  chastely  beautiful 
style,  manifests  extensive  reading  and  careful 
research,  is  full  of  thought,  and  decidedly  ori- 
ginal in  its  character     It  is  marked  also  by  the 
modesty  which  usually  characterises  true  merit.'' 
— Inquirer. 

"  Mr.  Tayler  is  actuated  by  no  sectarian  bias, 
and  we  heartily  thank  him  for  this  addition  to 
our  religious  literature." —  Westminster  Review. 
"  It  is  not  often  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
a  book  so  well  conceived,  so  well  written  and  so 
instructive  as  this.  The  various  phases  of  the 
national  mind,  described  with  the  clearness  and 
force  of  Mr.  Tayler,  furnish  inexhaustible  mate- 
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rial  for  reflection.  Mr.  Tayler  regards  all  parties 
in  turn  from  an  equitable  point  of  view,  is  tole- 
rant towards  intolerance,  and  admires  zeal  and 
excuses  fanaticism  wherever  he  sees  honesty. 
Nay,  he  openly  asserts  that  the  religion  of  mere 
reason  is  not  the  religion  to  produce  a  practical 
effect  on  a  people  ;  and  therefore  regards  his 
own  class  only  as  one  element  in  a  better  princi- 
ple church-  The  clear  and  comprehensive  grasp 
with  which  he  marshals  his  facts,  is  even  less 
admirable  than  the  impartiality,  nay,  more  than 
that,  the  general  kindliness  with  which  he  re- 
flects upon  them."— Examiner. 


Thom.  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians;  An  Attempt  to  convey 
their  Spirit  and  Significance.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Hamilton  Thom.  Post  8vo., 
cloth.  7s. 
"  A  volume  of  singularly  free,  suggestive,  and 

beautiful  commentary." — Inquirer. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Conflict  in 
the  Church,  andits-Kcinedy, 

12mo.    Pp.  viii.  and  70,  sewed.    .1855. 
Is.  6d. 


Philosophy. 


An  Exposition  of  Spiritualism ; 

comprising  two  Series  of  Letters,  and 
a  Review  of  the  "Spiritual  Magazine," 
No.  20.  As  published  in  the  "  Starand 
Dial "  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendix.  By  Sceptic.  8vo.  Pp.  330, 
cloth,  6s. 
Atkinson  and  Martineau.  Let- 
ters on  the  Laws  op  Man's  Nature 
and  Development.  By  Henry  George 
Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  and  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  xii.  and  290, 
cloth.     1851.    5s. 

"  Of  the  many  remarkable  facts  related  in  this 
book  we  can  say  little  now.  What  rather 
strikes  us  is  the  elevating  influence  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  mystery  in  any  form  at  all.  In 
spite  of  all  that  we  nave  said,  there  is  a  tone  in 
Mr.  Atkinson's  thoughts  far  above  those  of  most 
of  us  who  live  in  slavery  to  daily  experience. 
The  world  is  awful  to  him — truth  is  sacred. 
However  wildly  he  lias  wandered  in  search  of 
it,  truth  is  all  for  which  he  cares  to  live.  If  he 
is  dogmatic,  he  is  not  vain  ;  if  he  is  drying  up 
the  fountain  of  life,  yet  to  him  life  is  holy.  He 
does  not  care  for  fame,  for  wealth,  for  rank,  for 
reputation,  for  anything  except  to  find  truth 
and  to  live  beautifully  by  it;  and  all  this  be- 
cause he  feels  the  unknown  and  terrible  forces 
which  are  busy  at  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
marvellous  existence-" — Eraser's  Magazine. 

"A  book,  from  the  reasonings  and  conclusions 
of  which,  we  are  bound  to  express  our  entire 
dissent,  but  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
rare  merit  of  strictest  honesty  of  purpose,  as  an 
investigation  into  a  subject  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, upon  which  the  wisest  of  us  is  almost 
entirely  igiiorant,  begun  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  and  ascertain  the  truth, 
pursued  with  a  bfave  resolve  to  shrink  from  no 
results  to  which  that  inquiry  might  lead,  and  to 
state  them,  whatever  reception  they  might  have 
from  the  world." — Critic. 

"A  curious  and  valuable  contribution  to 
psychological  science,  and  we  regard  it  with 
interest,  as  containing  the  best  and  fullest  deve- 
lopment of  the  new  theories  of  mesmerism, 
clairvoyance,  and  the  kindred  hypotheses.  The 
book  is  replete  with  profound  reflections  thrown 
out  incidentally,  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
elegance  of  style.and,  in  the  hands  of  a  calm  and 
philosophical  theologian  may  serve  as  a  useful 
precis  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  he  has 
to  contend  against  in  the  present  day." —  Weekly 
Newt. 

"  The  letters  are  remarkablefor  the  analytical 
powers  which  characterise  them,  and  will  be 
eagerly  read  by  all  those  who  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  assertion,  that  '  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man.'  The  range  of  reading  which 
they  embody  is  no  less  extensive  than  the  sin- 
cerity as  well  as  depth  of  thought  and  earnest- 


ness in  the  search  after  truth,  which  are  their 
principal  features.  Without  affectation  or 
pedantry,  faults  arrived  at  by  so  easy  a  transi- 
tion, they  are  marked  by  simplicity  of  diction, 
by  an  ease  and  grace  of  language  and  expression 
that  give  to  a  subject,  for  the  most  part  intricate 
and  perplexing,  an  inexpressible  charm." — 
Weekly  Dispatch. 

Awas  I  Hind ;  or,  a  Voice  from  the 
Ganges.  Being  a  Solution  of  the  true 
Source  of  Christianity.  By  an  Indian 
Officer.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  xix.  and  222, 
cloth,  5s.  1861. 
Baconi,  Francisci,  Verulamien- 
sis  Sermones  Fideles,  sive  interiora 
rerurn,  ad  Latinam  orationem  emenda- 
tiorem  revocavit  philologus  Latinus. 
12mo.  pp.  xxvi.  and  272.  1861.  3s. 
Channing.  Self-Culture.  By  Wil- 
liam E.  Channing.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  56, 
cloth,  Is.  1844. 
Comte.  The  Catechism  of  Positive 
Religion.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Auguste  Comte.  By  Richard 
Congreve.  12mo.  Pp.  vi.  and  428, 
cloth,  6s.  6d.     1858. 

^-    The    Positive    Philosophy 


of  Auguste  Comte.     Translated   and 

Condensed    by  Harriet  Martinead. 

2  vols.  Large  post  8to,  cloth    16s. 

■■  A  work  of  profound  science,  marked  with 
great  acuteness  of  reasoning,  and  conspicuous  for 
the  highest  attributes  of  Intellectual  power."— 
Edinburgh  Review.  , 

"  The  '  Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive'  is  at 
once  a  compendious  cvclopoedia  of  science  and  an 
exhibition  of  scientific  method.  It  defines  rigo- 
rously the  characteristics  of  the  several  orders  of 
phenomena  with  which  the  particular  sciences 
are  concerned,  arranges  them  in  an  ascending 
scale  of  complexity  and  speciality,  beginning 
with  mathematics  and  ending  with  social  phy- 
sics or  sociology,  and  assigns  to  each  science  its 
proper  method  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  phenomena  to  be  investigated.  .  .  .  Because 
it  is  not  merely  a  cyclopsedia  of  scientific  facts, 
but  an  exhibition  of  the  methods  of  human 
knowledge  and  of  the  relations  between  its  dif- 
ferent branches,  M.  Comte  calls  his  work  philo- 
sophy ;  and  because  it  limits  itself  to  what  can 
be  proved,  he  terms  it  positive  philosophy." — 
Spectator. 

"  The  world  at  large  has  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  all  concerned  in  this  publication  of  the  opus 
magnum  of  our  century.  .  .  .  Miss  Martineau 
has  confined  herself  rigorously  to  the  task  of 
translating  freely  and  condensing  the  work, 
adding  nothing  of  illustration  or  criticism,  so 
that  the  reader  has  Comte's  views  presented  as 
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Comte  promulgated  them  ...  In  the  whole 
range  of  philosophy  we  know  of  no  such  success- 
ful abridgment-"— Leader. 

"A  wonderful  monument  of  ratioeinative 
skill." — Scotsman. 

"Miss  Martineau's  book,  as  we  expected  it 
would  be,  is  an  eloquent  exposition  of  XI.  Comte's 
doctrines." — Economist. 

Cousin  (Victor).  Elements  of  Psy- 
chology :  included  in  a  Critical  Exami- 
nation of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  and  in  additional  pieces. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Caleb  S. 
Henrt,  D.D.  Fourth  improved  edition, 
revised  according  to  the  Author's  last 
corrections.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  56S.  1S61. 
cloth,  7s. 

The  Philosophy  of  East. 

Lectures  by  Victor  Cousin.  Translated 
from  the  French  To  which  is  added,  a 
Biographical  and  Critical  Sketch  of 
Kant's  Life  and  Writings.  By  A.  G. 
Henderson.  Large  post  Svo,  cloth.  9s. 
Duncanson.  The  Providence  of 
God  manifested  in  Natural  Law. 
By  Joh>-  Duncanson,  M.D.  Post  8vo. 
Pp.  v.  and  354,  cloth.  1*61.  7s. 
Emerson.  Essays  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  First  Series,  embodying  the 
Corrections  and  Editions  of  the  last 
American  edition ;  with  an  Introduc- 
tory Preface  by  Thomas  Cablyle,  re- 
printed, by  permission,  from  the  first 
English  Edition.  Post  Svo.   2s. 

Essays  by  Ralph  Waldo 

Emerson.    Second  Series,  with  Preface 
by  Thomas  Cablyle.   Post  Syo.  cloth. 
3s.  6d. 
Feuerbach.     The  Essence  of  Chris- 
tianity.     By    Ludwig     Feuerbach. 
Translated  from   the  Second  German 
Edition,  by  Marian  Evans,  Translator 
of  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jesus."      Large 
post  Svo.   10s.  fid. 
Fictate.    The  Popclar  Works  of  J.  G.  j 
Fichte.  Two  vols.  Post  Svo.,  cloth,  JE1. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  ! 

and  its  Manifestations.     By  Johann 
Gottlieb  Fichte.    Translated  from  the 
German   by  William  Smith.    Second  I 
Edition.    Post  Svo.    Pp.  vii.  and  131, 
cloth,  3s.     1S43. 

"  With  great  satisfaction  we  welcome  this  first 
English  translation  of  an  author  who  occupies 
the  most  exalted  position  as  a  profound  and 
original  thinker:  as  an  irresistible  orator  in  the 
cause  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth:  as  a 
thoroughly  honest  and  heroic  man.  .  .  The 
appearance  of  any  of  his  works  in  cur  language 
is.  we  believe,  a  perfect  novelty.  .  .  .  These 
orations  are  admirably  fitted  for  their  purpose: 
so  grand  is  the  position  taken  by  the  lecturer, 
and  so  irresistible  their  eloquence." — Examiner. 
"  This  work  must  inevitably  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scientific  physician,  by  the  grand 
spirituality  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  pure  mora- 
lity it  teaches.  .  .  Shall  we  be  presumptuous 
if  we  recommend  these  views  to  our  professional 


brethren  ?  or  if  we  say  to  the  enlightened,  the 
thouahtfuL  the  serious.  This— if  you  be  true 
scholars— is  vonr  Vocation?  We  Snow  not  a 
higher  morality  than  this,  or  more  noble  princi- 
ples than  these:  they  are  full  of  truth." — British 
and  Foreign  Medico-Chirttrgical  Review. 

Ficbte.  The  Characteristics  of  the 
Present  Age.  By  Johann  Gottlieb 
Fichte.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  William  Smith.  Post  Svo.  Pp.xi. 
and  STi,  cloth,  6s.  1847. 
"  A  noble  and  most  notable  acquisition  to  the 
literature  of  England."  —  Douglas  Jerrolds 
Weekly  Paper. 

"  We  accept  these  lectures  as  a  true  and  most 
admirable  delineation  of  the  present  age:  and 
on  this  ground  alone  we  should  bestow  on  them 
our  heartiest  recommendation:  bnt  it  is  because 
they  teach  us  how  we  may  rise  above  the  age, 
that  we  bestow  on  them  our  most  emphatic 
praise. 

"  He  makes  us  think,  and  perhaps  more  sub- 
limely than  we  have  ever  formerly  thought,  but 
it  is  only  in  order  that  we  may  tfie  more  nobly 
act. 

"  As  a  majestic  and  most  stirring  utterance 
from  the  lips  of  the  greatest  German  prophet, 
•  we  trust  that  the  book  will  find  a  response  in 
;  many  an  English  soul,  and  potently  help  to  re- 
generate English  society." — The  Critic 

| The  Vocation  of  a    Scholar. 

By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.    Trans- 
lated from   the   German  by  William 
Smith.  Post  Svo.  Pp.  7S,  sewed,  Is.  6d., 
cloth,  2s.     1847. 
j      " '  The  Vocation   of  a  Scholar     ....    is 
'  distinguished  by  the  same  high  moral  tone,  and 
manly,  vigorous  expression '  which  characterize 
all  F  1'ehte's  works  in  the  German,  and  is  nothing 
lost  in  Mr.  Smith's  clear,  unembarrassed,  and 
thoroughly  English  translation." — Douglas  Jer- 
rdUt*  S'etcspaper. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  this  excellent  translation 
of  one  of  the  best  of  Fichte  s  works  presented  to 
the  public  in  a  very  neat  form.  .  .  .  So  class 
needs  an  earnest  and  sincere  spirit  more  than 
the  literary  class:  and  therefore  the  '  Vocation  of 
the  Scholar.'  the  'Guide  of  the  Human  Race.' 
written  in  Fichte's  most  earnest,  most  com- 
manding temper,  will  be  welcomed  in  its 
English  dress  by  public  writers,  and  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  cause  of  truth." — Economist. 


The    Vocation    of    Man.      By 

Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  William  Smith. 
Post  Svo.  Pp.  lii.  and  198,  cloth,  4s. 
1S4S. 

"  In  the  progress  of  my  present  work,  I  have 
taken  a  de  per  glance  into  religion  than  ever  I 
did  before.  In"  me  the  emotions  of  the  heart 
proceed  only  from  perfect  intellect  ual  clearness: 
it  cannot  be  but  the  clearness  I  "have  now  at- 
tained on  this  subject  shall  also  take  possession 
of  mvheart."—  Fichte's  Correspondence. 

"  'The  Vocation  of  Man '  is,  as  Fichte  truly 
says,  intelligible  to  all  readers  who  are  really 
able  to  understand  a  book  at  all:  and  as  the 
history  of  the  mind  in  its  various  phases  of 
doubt,  knowledge,  and  faith,  it  is  of  interest  to 
all.  A  book  of  this  stamp  is  sure  to  teach  you 
much,  because  it  excites  thought.  If  it  rouses 
you  to  combat  his  conclusions,  it  has  done  a 
good  work:  for  in  that  very  effort  you  are  stirred 
to  a  consideration  of  points  which"  have  hitherto 
escaped  vour  indolent  acquiescence."— Foreign 
Quarterly. 


"  This  is  Fichte's  moat  popular  work,  and  is 
everyway  remarkable."— Atlas. 

"  It  appears  to  us  the  boldest  and  most  em- 
phatic attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  ex- 
plain to  man  his  restless  and  unconquerable  de- 
sire to  win  the  True  and  the  Eternal."—  Sentinel. 
Fichte.   The  Way  towards  a  Blessed 

Life  ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Religion.  By 

Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.     Translated 

by  William  Smith.    Post  8vo.  Pp.  viii. 

and  221,  cloth,  5s.     1849. 
Memoir    of  Johann    Gottlieb 

Fichte.    By  William  Smith.     Second 

Edition.     Post  8vo.     Pp.  168,  cloth,  4s. 

1848. 

" A  Life  of  Fichte,  full  of  nobleness 

and  instruction,  of  grand  purpose,  tender  feel- 
ing, and  brave  effort ! the  compilation 

of  which  is  executed  with  great  judgment  aud 
fidelity." — Prospective.  Review. 

"  We  state  Fichte's  character  as  it  is  known 
and  admitted  by  men  of  all  parties  among  the 
Germans,  when  we  say  that  so  robust  an  intel- 
lect, a  soul  so  calm,  so'lofty,  massive,  and  immo- 
veable, has  not  mingled  in  philosophical  dis- 
cussion since  the  time  of  Luther  ....  Fichte's 
opinions  may  be  true  or  false:  but  his  character 
as  a  thinker  can  be  slightly  valued  only  by  such 
as  know  it  ill;  and  as  a  man, approved "bv action 
and  suffering,  in  Ids  life  and  In  his  death,  he 
ranks  with  a  class  of  men  who  were  common 
only  in  better  ages  than  ours."— State  of German 
Literature,  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Foxton.    Popular  Christianity;   its 
Transition    State,     and    Probable    De- 
velopment.   By  Frederick  J.  Foxton, 
A.B.,    formerly  of  Pembroke   College, 
Oxford,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Stoke 
Priorand  Docklow, Herefordshire.  Post 
8vo.     Pp  ix.  and  226,  cloth.  1849.    5s. 
"  Few  writers  are  bolder,  but  his  manner  is 
singularly  considerate  towardsthe  very  opinions 
that  he  combats— his  language  singularly  calm 
and  measured.    He  is  evidently  a  man  who  has 
his  purpose  sincerely  at  heart,  and  indulges  in 
no  writing  for  effect.    But  what  most  distin- 
guishes him  from  many  with  whom  he  may  be 
compared  is,  the  positiveness  of  his  doctrine.   A 
prototype  for  his  volume  msv  be  found  in  that 
of  the  American,  Theodore  Parker— the "  Dis- 
course of  Keligion."    There  is  a  great  coinci- 
dence in  the  train  of  ideas.    Parker  is  more  co- 
pious and  eloquent,    but  Foxton    is  far  more 
explicit,   definite,  and  comprehensible   in   his 
meaning." — Spectator. 

"  lie  has  a  penetration  into  the  spiritual  de- 
sires and  wants  of  the  age  possible  only  to  one 
who  partakes  of  them,  and  he  has  uttered  the 
most  prophetic  fact  of  our  religious  condition, 
with  a  force  of  conviction,  which  itself  gives 
confidence,  that  the  fact  is  as  he  sees  it.  His 
book  appears  to  us  to  contain  many  just  and 
profound  views  of  the  religious  character  of  the 
present  age,  and  its  indications  of  progress.  He 
often  touches  a  deep  and  fruitful  truth  with  a 
power  and  fulness  that  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired."— Prospective  P.- view,  Nov.,  1819. 

"It  contains  many  passages  that  show  a  warm 
appreciation  of  the  mora]  beauty  of  Christianity, 
written  with  considerable  power."— Inquirer. 

"...  .  with  earnestness  and  eloquence."— 
Critic. 

"  Wc  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself,  which  is  most  ably  written,  and  evinces  a 
spirit  at  once  earnest,  enlightened,  and  lil>eral; 
in  a  small  compass  he  presents  a  most  lucid  ex- 
position of  views,  many  of  them  original,  and 
supported  by  arguments  which  cannot  fail  to 
create  a  deep  sensation  in  the  religious  world."— 
Observer, 


Hall.  The  Law  of  Impersonation  as 
applied  to  Abstract  Ideas  and  Reli- 
gious Dogmas.  By  S.  W.  Hall.  Se- 
cond Edition,  enlarged.  Crown  8vo. 
Pp.  120.     Bouud  in  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Hickok.  A  System  of  Moral  Science. 
By  Lawrexs  P.  Hickok,  D.D.,  Author 
of  "  Rational  Psychology."  Royal  8vo. 
Pp.  viii.  and  432,  cloth.  1853.   12s. 

Lansford.  Religion  and  Education 
in  relation  to  the  People.  By  John 
Alfred  Langford.  12mo.  Pp.  iv,  133 
cloth,  1852.  2s. 


■ Religiotts   Scepticism  and 

Infidelity  ;  their  History,  Cause,  Cure, 
and  Mission.  By  John  Alfred  Lang- 
ford.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  iv.  aud  246, 
cloth.     1850.  2s.  6d. 

Maccall  (William).  National  Mis- 
sions. A  Series  of  Lectures.  Svo.  Pp. 
viii.  and  382.  10s.  6d. 


Sacramental  Services.  Pp. 


20,  12mo.,  sewed,  6d. 


The  Agents  of  Civiliza- 
tion. A  Series  of  Lectures.  Pp.  126, 
12mo.,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  Doctrine  of  Individu- 
ality. A  Discourse  delivered  at  Cre- 
diton,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1843.  Pp 
22,  12mo.,  sewed,  6d. 


—  The  Education  of  Taste. 


A  Series  of  Lectures.      Pp.  104,  12mo. 
sewed,  Is. 

The  Elements  of  Indivi- 


dualism.    A   Series  of  Lectures.    Pp. 
358,  8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  Od. 

The    Individuality    of 


the  Individual.  A  Lecture  delivered 
at  Exeter  on  the  29th  March,  1844, 
before  the  Literary  Society.  Pp. 
40,  12mo.,  sewed,  Od. 

The  Lessons  of  the  Pesti- 
lence. A  Discourse  delivered  at  Roys- 
ton,  on  the  23rd  September,  1849.  Pp. 
22,  12mo.  , sewed,  6d. 

■ The  Unchristian  Nature 

of  Commercial  Restrictions.  A  Dis- 
course delivered  at  Bolton,  on  Sunday, 
the  27th  September,  1S40.  Pp.  14, 
12mo.,  sewed,  3d. 

Markay.  Intellectual  Religion  :  be- 
ing the  Introductory  Chapter  to  "The 
Progress  of  the  Intellect,  as  Exem- 
plified in  the  Religious  Development 
of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews."  By  R.  W. 
Mackay,  M.A.  Svo.papor  cover,  Is.  6d. 
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JIackay     The  Progress  of  the  In- 
tellect, as  Exemplified  in  the  Reli- 
gions Development  of  the  Greeks  and 
Hebrews.     By   R.  W.  Mackay,   M.A. 
2  vols.  8vo.,  cloth,  24s. 
"The  work  before  us  exhibits  an  industry  of 
research  which  reminds  us  of  Cudworth,  and  for 
which,  'in  recent   literature,   we   must  seek  a 
parallel  in  Germany,  rather  than  in  England, 
while  its  philosophy  and  aims  are  at  once  lofty 
and  practical .    Scattered  through  its  more  ab- 
struse tdisquisitions,  are  found  passages  of  pre- 
eminent beauty— «ems  tinto  which  are  absorbed 
the  finest  ravs  of  intelligence  and  feeling.    We 
believe  Mr.  Mackay's  work  is  unique  in  its  kind. 
.  .  .  The  analysis  and  history  of  the  theory  of 
mediation,  from  its   earliest  mythical  embodi- 
ments, are  admirable,  both  fromtheir  panoramic 
breadth  and  their  richness  in  illustrative  details. 
We  can  only  recommended  the  reader  to  resort 
himself  to  this  treasury  of  mingled  thought  and 
learning." — Westminster  Review,  Jan.  I,  1831. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  op 


Christianity.  By  R.  W.  Mackay,  M.A. 
Author  of  "  The  Progress  of  the  In- 
tellect as  exemplified  in  the  Religious 
Development  of  the  Greeks  and  He- 
brews.* Large  post  Svo.,  cloth. 
JOs.  6d. 

Contexts  : 
Part     I.  Idea  of  Early  Christianity. 
„       II.  The    Pauline    Controversy   and    its 

„     ITI.  Idea  of  Catholicity. 

„      IV.  Origin  of  the  Church,  and  its  Conflict 
with  Heathenism. 

„       V.  Origin  and  Progress  of  Dogma. 

„     VI.  RiseofthePapacv. 

„   VII.  Theology  of  the  Church. 

„  VHI.  Decline  "of  the  Papacy. 
"  A  work  of  this  nature  was  much  wanted  and 
will  be  highly  useful.  Mr.  Mackay  has  executed 
his  'task  with  great  skill ;  he  is  profoundly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  German  literature  of 
his  subject,  and  he  has  successfully  fused  into 
one  continuous  and  consistent  view  the  latest 
results  obtained  and  chief  topics  treated  by  the 
freest  and  ablest  of  the  critics  of  Germany." — 
Westminster  Review. 

"  Our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  this  book 
is  on  ever}'  account  worthy  of  special  and  atten- 
tive perusal  .  .  .  Mr.  Mackay  writes  moderately 
as  well  as  fearlessly,  with  the  spirit  of  a  philoso- 
pher and  the  candour  of  an  honest  man." — 
Leader. 

Mann  (Horace).  A  Few  Thoughts  for 
a  Young  Man.  A  Lecture  delivered 
before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  on  its  29th  Anniversary. 
Second  Edition.     12mo.    Pp.  56.  6d. 

Newman.  Catholic  Union:  Essays 
towards  a  Church  of  the  future,  as  the 
organization  of  Philanthropy.  By  F. 
W.  Newman.  Post  Svo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Phases  of  Faith;  or  Pas- 


sages from  the  History  of  My  Creed. 

By  Francis  William  Newman.  Sewed, 

2s.,  post  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  Besides  a  style  of  remarkable  fascination, 
from  its  perfect  simplicity  and  the  absence  of  all 
thought  of  writing,  the  literary  character  of 
this  book  arises  from  its  display  of  the  writer's 

mind  and  the  narrative  of  his  struggles 

In  addition  to  the  religious  and  metaphvsical 
interest,  it  contains  some  more  tangible  biogra- 
phical  matter,  in  incidental  pictures   of  the 


writer's  career,  and  glimpses  of  the  alienations 
and  social  persecutions  he  underwent  in  conse- 
quence of  his  opinions." — Spectator. 

"The  book  altogether  is  a  most  remarkable 
book,  and  is  destined,  we  think,  to  acquire  all 
the  notoriety  which  was  attained  a  few  years 
since  by  the"'  Vestiges  of  Creation,'  and  to  pro- 
duce a  more  lasting  effect." — Weekly  Sews. 

"  No  work  in  our  experience  has  yet  been 
published,  so  capable  of  grasping  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  and  carrying  him  throigh  the  tor- 
tuous labyrinth  of  religious  controversy:  no 
work  so  energetically  clearing  the  subject  of  all 
its  ambiguities  and  sophistications:  no  work  so 
capable  of  making  a  path  for  the  new  reforma- 
tion to  tread  securely  on.  In  this  history  of  the 
conflicts  of  a  deeply  religious  mind,  courageously 
seeking  the  truth,  and  conquering  for  itself,  bit 
bv  bit,  the  right  to  pronounce  dogmatically  on 
that  which  it  had  heretofore  accepted  tradi- 
tionallv,  we  see  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,the  his- 
tory of  the  last  few  centuries.  Modem  spirit- 
ualism has  reason  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  Mr. 
Newman:  his  learning,  his  piety,  his  courage, 
his  candour,  and  his  thorough  mastery  of  his 
subject,  render  his  alliance  doubly  precious  to 
the  cause." — The  Leader. 

"  Mr.  Newman  is  a  master  of  style,  and  his 
book,  written  in  plain  and  nervous  English, 
treats  of  too  important  a  subject  to  fail  in  com- 
manding the  attention  of  all  thinking  men,  and 
particularly  of  all  the  ministers  of  religion." — 
£conomist 

"  As  a  narrative  of  the  various  doubts  and 
misgivings  that  beset  a  religious  mind,  when 
compelled  by  conviction  to  deviate  from  the  or- 
thodox views,  and  as  a  history  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  an  intelligent  and  educated  mind, 
with  the  reasons  and  steps  by  which  such  con- 
clusions were  gained,  this  work  is  most  interest- 
ing and  of  great  importance."— Horning  Adver- 
tiser. 

Tfewnian.  The  Soul:  Her  Sorrows 
and  Her  Asfirations.  An  Essay  to- 
wards the  Natural  History  of  the  Soul, 
as  the  Basis  of  Theology.  By  Francis 
William  Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Sewed,  2s., 
post  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  The  spirit  throughout  has  our  warmest 
svmpathy.  It  contains  more  of  the  genuine 
life  of  Christianity  than  half  the  books  that  are 
coldlv  elaborated"  in  its  defence.  The  charm  of 
the  volume  is  the  tone  of  faithfulness  and  sin- 
cerity which  it  breathes — the  evidences  which  it 
affords  in  every  page,  of  being  drawn  direct 
from  the  fountains  of  conviction."  PrMp«rir« 
Seviem. 

*■  On  the  great  ability  of  the  author  we  need 
not  comment.  The  force  with  which  he  puts 
his  arguments,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  is 
obvious  on  every  page." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  We  have  seldom  met  with  so  much  pregnant 
and  suggestive  matter  in  a  small  compass,  as  in 
this  remarkable  volume.  It  is  distinguished  by 
a  force  of  thought  and  freshness  of  feeling,  rare 
in  the  treatment  of  religious  subjects."— Inquirer. 

Novalis.  Christianity  op  Europe. 
By  Novalis  (Frederick  Von  Harden- 
berg).  Translated  from  the  German 
by  the  Rev.  John  Dalton.  Post  8vo. 
Pp.  34,  cloth,  1844.    Is. 

Owen  (Robert  Dale).  Footfalls  on 
the  Boundary  of  Another  World. 
An  enlarged  English  Copyright  Edition. 
Ten  editions  of  this  work  have  been 
sold  within  a  very  short  time  in  Ame- 
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rica.  In  the  present  edition,  the  author 
has  introduced  a  considerable  quantity 
of  new  matter.  In  1  vol.,  post  8vo., 
neatly  bound  in  clotb,  7s.  6d. 
"  It  is  as  calm  and  logical  a  work  as  exists  in 
the  English  language." — lVeldon's  Register. 

"Mr.  Owen  is  a  thorough  conscientious  man, 
an  acute  reasoner,  and  a  cultivated  and  accom- 
plished writer  — Atlas. 

"  But  his  book  is  not  merely  curious   and 
amusing,  its  utility  may  be  recognised,  even  by 
those  who  dissent  most  strongly  from  the  au- 
thor's conclusions." — Spectator. 
Quinet.       Ultbamontism  ;    or,    The 
Eoman  Church  and  Modern  Society. 
By  E.  Quinet,  of  the  College  of  France. 
Translated    from    the    French    (Third 
Edition),   with  the  Author's  approba- 
tion,   by  C.   Cocks,    B.L.     Post  8vo., 
Pp.  ix.  and  184,  cloth,  5s.    1845. 
Religious  Thoughts  (The)  and 
Memoranda,  of  a  Believer  in 
Nature.    Post   8vo.    Pp.    viii.    and 
225,  cloth.    1855.    2s.  6d. 

Science  of  Happiness,  Developed 
in  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Self  Love.  By 
a  Friend  to  Humanity.  8vo.  Pp.  xii. 
and  141,  3s.  6d. 


Strauss.  The  Opinions  of  Professor 
David  F.  Strauss,  as  embodied  in  his 
Letter  to  the  Burgomaster  Hinzel, 
Professor  Orelli,  and  Professor 
Hizio  at  Zurich.  With  an  Address  to 
the  People  of  Zurich.  By  Professor 
Orelli.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  original.  Svo.  Pp.  31, 
sewed,  Is.     1844. 

Ullmann.  The  Worship  of  Genius, 
and  the  Distinctive  Character  or 
Essence  of  Christianity.  By  Pro- 
fessor C  Ullmann.  Translated  by 
Lucy  Sandford.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  116, 
cloth.  3s.  (3d. 

What  is  Truth?  Post  8vo.  Pp.  124, 
cloth.     1854.    3s. 

Wilson.  Catholicity  Spiritual  and 
Intellectual.  An  attempt  at  vindi- 
cating the  Harmony  of  Faith  and 
Knowledge.  A  series  of  Discourses. 
By  Thomas  Wilson,  M.A.,  late  Minister 
of  St.  Peter's  Maucroft,  Norwich; 
Author  of  "Travels  in  Egypt,"  etc. 
8vo.  Pp.  232,  cloth.     1850.    5s. 


Philology. 


English. 


Asher  (David,  Ph.  D.).  On  the  Study 
of  Modern  Languages  in  general,  and 
of  the  English  Language  in  particular. 
An  Essay.  12mo.,  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and 
80.     2s. 

"  I  have  read  Dr.  Asher's  Essay  on  the  Study 
of  the  Modern  Languages  with  profit  and 
pleasure,  and  think  it  might  be  usefully  re- 
printed here.  It  would  open  to  many  English 
students  of  their  own  language  some  interesting 
points  from  which  to  regard  it,  and  suggest  to 
them  works  bearing  upon  it,  whicii  otherwise 
th  y  might  not  have  heard  of.  Any  weakness 
which  it  has  in  respect  of  the  absolute  or  re- 
lative value  of  English  authors  does  not  mate- 
rially affect  its  value. — Richard  C.  Tkk.nch, 
Westminster,  June  25,  1859. 

Bartlett  (John  Russell).  Dictionary 
of  Americanisms  :  A  Glossary  of  Words 
and  Phrases  coMoquially  used  in  the 
United  States.  Second  Edition,  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  improved.  1  vol. 
8vo.  Pp.  xxxii.  and  524,  cloth,  lGs. 

Bowditch  (N.  I.).  Suffolk  Sur- 
names. Third  Edition.  Svo.  Pp.  xxvi. 
and  758,  cloth,  15s. 

Chapman.  The  Nature  and  Use  of 
Language,  popularly  considered.  A 
Lecture.  By  Edwin  Chapman.  8vo. 
1826.     Pp.  82,  Is. 


Canones     Lexicographic!  :      or 

Rules  to  be  observed  in  editing  the 
New  English  Dictionary  of  the  Philolo- 
gical Society,  prepared  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Society.  8vo.  Pp.  12,  sewed,  6d. 

Coleridge  (Herbert,  Esq.,  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  Barrister-at-Law).  A  Glos- 
sarial  Index  to  the  printed  English 
Literature  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth.     Pp.  104,  5s. 

An  etymological  Analysis  of 
all  English  Words,  being  a  list 
of  all  the  Prefixes,  Hoots,  and  Suffixes 
in  English,  with  all  the  words  contain- 
ing each  Prefix,  Root,  and  Suffix  under 
it.  Made  by  Dr.  C.  Lottner,  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and  edited  by 
F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall, 
Cambridge,  Editor  of  the  Philological 
Society's  Proposed  New  English  Dic- 
tionary.   8vo. 

A  Concise  Early  English  Dic- 
tionary for  the  period  1250—1526, 
the  Beginning  of  Early  English  to  the 
Date  of  the  First  English  New  Testa- 
ment. Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq., 
M.A.    Trin.  Hall,  Cambridge.    8vo. 


Triibner  &•  Co-,  60,  Paternoster  Row. 
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A  Concise  Middle-  English  Dic- 
tionary for  the  period  1526 — 1674, 
the  date  of  the  First  English  New  Tes- 
tament to  Milton's  death.  Edited  by 
F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.    8vo. 

Philological  Society.     Proposals 

FOB  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  A  NEW  ENG- 
LISH Dictionary.  8vo.  Pp.  32,  sewed, 
6d. 

The  Philological  Society's  New 
i  English    Dictionary-     B^*8  of  i 
Comparison.  Third  Period.  Eighteenth  I 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries.     Part  I.,  A  j 
to  D.     8vo.    Pp,  24,  sewed,  6d. 

"Wedgwood    (Hensleigh,  M.A.    late  ; 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge). 
A  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology. 
3  vols.     Vol.  1,  embracing  letters  A  to  i 
D.  Svo.  Pp.  xxiv.  and  508,  cloth,  14s. 

"  Dictionaries  are  a  class  of  books  not  usually 
esteemed  light  reading;  but  no  intelligent  man 
were  to  be  pitied  who  should  find  himself  shut  > 
up  on  a  rainy  day.  in  a  lonely  house,  in  the 
dreariest  part  of  Salisbury  Plain,  with  no  other 
means  of  recreation  than  that  which  Mr.  Wedg-  ■ 
wood's  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology  could 
afford  him.  He  would  read  it  through,  from 
cover  to  cover,  at  a  sitting,  and  only  regret  that 
he  had  not  the  second  volume  to  begin  upon 
forthwith  It  is  a  very  able  book,  of  great  re- 
search, full  of  delightful  surprises,  a  repertory 
of  the  fairy  tales  of  linguistic  science.  '—Spec- 
tator. 

Spanish. 
Morentin  (Manuel  M.  de).  Estttdios 
Filologicos  6  sea  Kxamen  razonadode 
las  difficuitades  Principales  en  la  Len- 
gua  Espaiiola.  Un  tomo  en  8vo.  mayor, 
de  576  paginas.     lis. 

■ A  Sketch  of  the  Compara- 
tive Beauties  of  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish Languages.  Part  I.  8vo.  Pp.  38, 
sewed.  Is.  (id.  Part  II.  8vo.  Pp.  60, 
sewed,  2s. 

Modern  Greek. 

Sophocles  (E.  A).  A  Glossary  of 
later  und  Byzantine  Greek.  4to.  Pp.  iv. 
and  024,  cloth,  i.2  8s. 

African. 
Oshurn  (William,  R.S.L.).  The  Monu- 
mental History  of  Egypt,  as  recorded 
on  the  Ruins  of  her  Temples,  Palaces, 
and  Tombs.      Illustrated  with    Maps, 
la  'sec.    2  vols.    8vo.     Pp.  xii  and 
401  ;  vii.  and  643,  £2  2s. 
Vol.  I. — From  the  Colonization  of  the  Valley  to 

the  Visit  of  the  Patriarch  Abram. 
Tol.  II. — From  the  Visit  ot  Abram  to  the  Exodus. 

ClPOnt  (Rev.  Lewis,  Missionary  of  the 
American  Board  ;  and  Corresponding 
Member  of  the-  American  Oriental  So- 
ciety). The  IsizuLr*.  A  Grammar  of 
the  Zulu  Language  ;  accompanied  with 
a  Historical  Iiitr>ttt»ction,  also  with  an 
Appendix.  Svo.  Pp.  lii.  and  432,  cloth, 
Sis. 


Japanese. 

Alcock  (Rutherford,  Resident  British 
Minister  at  Jeddo).  A  Practical  Gram- 
mar of  the  Japanese  Language.  4to. 
Pp.  61,  cloth,  18s. 

Hoffmann   (J.,  Japanese  Interpreter 
to  the  Government  of  the  Dutch  East    : 
Indies).     Shopping  Dialogues  in  Ja- 
panese, Dutch,  and  English.     Oblong  ,, 
8vo. ,  sewed,  3s. 

Chinese. 

Hernisz  (Stanislas,  M.D.,  Attache"  to 
the  U.  S.  Legation  at  Paris ;   late  At- 
tache" to  the  C  S.  Legation  in  China ; 
Member  of  the  American  Oriental  So-  I ' 
ciety,  etc.,  etc.).     A  Guide  to  Conver- 
sation  in    the    English    and   Chinese  jl 
Languages,  for  the  use  of  Americans 
and  Chinese,    in  California    and  else-  i 
where.     Square  8vo.    Pp.   274,   sewed,  j; 
ISs. 

The  Chinese  characters  contained  in  this  work  |  j 
are  from  the  collections  of  Chinese  groups,  en- 
graved on  steel,  and  cast  into  movable  types,  by 
Mr  Marcellin  Legrand.  Engraver  of  the  Impe- 
rial Printing  Office  at  Paris ;  they  are  used  by 
most  of  the  Missions  to  China. 

Legge.  The  Chinese  Classics.  With 
a  Translation,  Critical  and  Exegetical, 
Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  In- 
dexes. By  James  Legge,  D.D.,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  In  seven 
vols.  Vol.  1",  containing  Confucian 
Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  8vo.  Pp  686; 
cloth,  price  £2  2s.  Vol.  II.,  containing 
the  Works  of  Mencius.  8vo.  Pp.  634, 
cloth,  price  j£2  2s. 

Jledhnrst-  Chinese  Dialogues,  Ques- 
tions, and  Familiar  Sentences,  lite- 
rally rendered  into  English,  with  a 
view  to  promote  commercial  inter- 
course, and  assist  beginners  in  the 
language.  By  the  late  W.  H.  Med- 
ht/rst,  D.D.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition.   Part  I.   Pp.  66.   Svo.  price  5s. 

Sanskrit. 

GoldStiicker  (Theodor,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Sanskrit  Language  and 
Literature  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don). A  Dictionary,  Sanskrit  and 
English,  extended  and  improved  from 
the  second  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  with  his  sanc- 
tion and  concurrence ;  together  with  a 
Supplement,  Grammatical  Appendices, 
and  an  Index,  serving  as  a  Sanskrit- 
English  Vocabulary.  Parts  I.  to  IV. 
4to.  Pp.  1—320.  1S56— 1S60.  Each 
Part  6s. 

Panini  :  His  Place  in  San- 
skrit Literature.  An  Investigation  of 
some  Literary  and  Chronological  Ques- 
tions which  may  be  settled  by  a  study 
of  his  Work.    A  separate  impression  of 
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the  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  of  M.S. 
No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's 
Home  Government  for  India,  which 
contains  a  portion  of  the  Manava-Kal- 
pa-Sutra,  with  the  Commentary  of 
Kumarila-Swamin.  Imperial  8vo.  Pp. 
268,  cloth,  12s. 

Manara-Kalpa-Sutra ;  being  a 
portion  ot  this  ancient  work  on  Vaidik 
Kites,  together  with  the  Commentary 
of  Kumarila-Swamin.  A  Facsimile  of 
the  MS.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her 
Majesty's  Home  Government  for  India. 
With  a  Preface  by  Theodore  Gold- 
stUcker.  Oblong  folio,  pp.  268  of  letter- 
press, and  121  leaves  of  facsimiles. 
Cloth,  £4  4s. 

Riff-Veda  Sanhita.  A  Collection 
of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  constituting 
the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Ashtakas,  or  Books 
of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  oldest  authority 
for  the  Religious  and  Social  Institu- 
tions of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from 
the  original  Sanskrit  by  the  late 
Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
etc.  Edited  by  James  R.  Ballantyne, 
LL.D.,  late  Principal  of  the  Govern- 
ment Sanskrit  College  of  Benares. 
Vols.  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.     8vo.,  cloth. 

[In  tlie  Press. 

Select  Specimens  of  the  Thea- 
tre of  the  Hindus,  translated  from 
the  Original  Sanskrit.  By  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,  cloth.  Pp.  lxx. 
and  384,  415.   15s. 

Contexts. 

Vol.  I.  Preface — Treatise  on  the  Dramatic  Sys- 
tem of  the  Hindus— Dramas  translated 
from  the  Original  Sanskrit— The 
Mrichehakati,  or  the  Tov  Cart — Vik- 
rama  and  Urvasi,  or  the  Hero  and  the 
Nymph — Uttara  Rama  Cheritra,  or 
continuation  of  the  History  of  Rama. 

Vol.  II.  Drama3  translated  from  the  Original 
Sanskrit— Malati  and  Mudhava,  or  the 
Stolen  Marriage — Mudra  Rakshasa,  or 
the  Signet  of  the  Minister — Retnavala, 
orthe  Necklace— Appendix,  containing 
short  accounts  of  different  Dramas. 

Wilson.  Works  by  the  late  Horace 
H.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and 
Paris,  and  of  the  Oriental  Society  of 
Germany,  etc.,  and  Boden  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Vol.  I.  Also  under  this  title,  Essays 
and  Lectures,  chiefly  on  the  Reli- 
gion of  the  Hindus.  By  the  late  H. 
H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  etc. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Reinhold 
Rost.  In  two  vols.  Vol.  I.,  containing 
"  A  Sketch  of  the  Religious  Sects  of  the 
Hindus."  8vo.  Pp.  912,  cloth,  price 
10s.  6d. 

The  Series  will  consist  of  twelve  volumes.    A 
detailed  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application. 


Wise  (T.  A.,M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Ser- 
vice). Commentary  on  the  Hindu 
System  of  Medicine.  8vo.  pp.  xx.  and 
432,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Young  (Robert,  F.E.S.L.).  Gujarati 
Exercises  ;  or  a  New  Mode  of  Learn- 
ing to  Read,  Write  or  Speak  the  Guja- 
rati Language,  on  the  Ollendorffiau 
System.     8vo.  pp.  500,  sewed,  12s. 

Russian. 

Kelsyeff   (Basil).      A    New    Russian 

Grammar,    based  upon  the    phonetic 

laws  of  the  Russian  Language.     8vo. 

[In  the  Press 

Zend. 

Haug.  Outline  of  a  Grammar  of 
the  Zend  Language.  By  Marti m 
Haug,  Dr.  Phil.  8vo.  Pp.  82, 
sewed.  !4s.     1861. 

Essays  on  the  Sacred  Lan- 
guages, Writings,  and  Religion  of 
the  Parsees.  By  Martin  Hauo, 
Dr.  Phil.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit 
Studies  in  the  Poona  College.  8vo. 
Pp.  278,  cloth,  21s.     1S62. 

American. 
Colleccao      de     Vocahulos      e 
Frases    usados  na  Provincia  de    S. 
Pedro  de  Rio  Grande  do  Sal  no  Brazil. 
16mo.  pp.  32,  sewed,  2s.  6d. 
Evangeliarium,  Epistolarium 
et  Led  iouariuin  Aztccum,  sive 
Mexicanum,  ex  Antiquo  Codice  Mexi- 
cano,  nuper  reperto,  depromptum  cum 
praefatione  interpretatione  adnotationi- 
bus     Glossario    edidit     Bernardincts- 
Biondelli.     Folio.      Pp.   1.    and    574. 
1S58.      (Only  400  copies    printed,    on 
stout  writing-paper.     Bound  half  Mo- 
rocco, gilt  top,  uncut  edges).     £6  6s. 
The  very  interesting  Codex  of  which  the  above 
is  a  careful  reprint,  was  discovered  ia  Mexico  by 
Beltrami,  in  the  year  1826.    It  is  composed  in  the 
purest  and  most  elegant  Nahuati,  that  was  ever 
written,  by  Bernardino  Sahagun,  a  Spanish  Fran- 
ciscan, assisted  by  two  princes  of  the  royal  house 
of  Anahuac,  one  the  son  of  Montezuma,  the  other 
the  son  of  the  Prince  of  Tezcuco — and  purports  to 
be  a  "postilla'*  (post  ilia  scilicet  textus  verba)  on 
the  Gospels    and  Epistles.    Sahagun    arrived  at 
Mexico  in  the  year  1529,  and  lived  and  laboured 
with  great  success  in  that  country  for  fully  sixty 
years.  Mr.  Biondelli  has  accompanied  Sahagun's 
text  by  a  Latin  version,  has  added  a  copious  Voca- 
bulary. Nahuati  and  Latin,  and,  by  his  introduc- 
tory observations,  has  thrown  considerable  light 
not  alone  upon  the  Nahuati  language,  its  athnity 
to  other  families  of  languages,  its  grammatical 
peculiarities,  but  also  upon  the  traditions,  institu- 
tions, and  monuments  of  tho  Aztecs— tints  forming 
a  complete  treasury  of  everything  appertaining  to 
the  ancient  Aztecs. 

Polynesian. 
Grey.  Maori  Mementos  :  being  a  Se- 
ries of  Addresses,  presented  by  the 
Native  People  to  His  Excellency  Sir 
George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. ,  With 
Introduction,  Remarks,  and  Explana- 
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tory  Notes.  To  which  is  added  a  small 
Collection  of  Laments,  etc.  By  Charles 
Oliver  B.  Davies.    Svo.  Pp.  227, 12s.    | 

Williams.  First  Lessons  in  the  Maori 
Language,  with  a  short  Vocabulary. 
Bv  W.  L.  Williams,  B.A.  Square 8vo. 
Pp.  SO.,  cloth.  London,  1862.  3s.  6d. 

Polyglots. 
Triglot.  A  Complete  Dictionary, 
English,  German,  and  Frencj,  on  an 
entirely  new  plan,  for  the  use  of  the 
Three  Xatious.  In  Three  Divisions. 
One  vol.  small  4to,  cloth,  red  edges. 
10s.  6d. 

Tetragrlot.  New  Universal  Diction- 
ary of  the  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  German  Languages,  arranged 
after  a  new  system.  Small  8vo,  cloth. 
7s.  6d. 

Granimatosrrapby.  A  Manual  of 
Reference  to  the  Alphabets  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 
Bas  d  on  the  German  Compilation  of 
F.  Ballhorn.  In  one  vol.  Royal  8vo. 
Pp.  80,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

The  u  Grammatography  "  is  offered  to  the 
public  as  a  compendious  introduction  to  the 
reading  of  the  most  important  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages.  Simple  in  its  design,  it  will 
be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  Philological 
Student,  the  Amateur  Linguist,  the  Bookseller, 
the  Corrector  of  the  Press,  and  the  diligent 
Compositor. 

ALPH.VBETIC.4L  Indej. 


Afghan  (or  PushtoV 

Amharie. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic  Ligatures. 

Aramaic. 

Archaic  Characters. 

Armenian. 

Assyrian  Cuneiform. 

Bengali. 

Boh  mian  (Czechian). 

Bugis. 

Burmese. 

Canarese  (or  Cama- 
taca). 

Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Croato-Glagolitic . 

Curie. 

Cyrillic  (or  Old  Sla- 
vonic). 

Czechian  (or  Bohe- 
mian). 

Danish. 

Demotic. 

Estrangelo. 

Ethiopic 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

Ger    an. 

Glasrolitic. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek  Ligatures. 


Greek  (Archaic). 
Gujerati     (or    Guze- 

rattee). 
Hieratic 
Hieroglyphics. 
Hebrew! 

Hebrew  (Archaic). 
Hebrew  (Rabbinical). 
Hebrew  (Judaco-Ger- 

man) 
Hebrew  (current  hand). 
Hungarian. 
Xllynan. 
Irish. 

Italian  (Old). 
Japanese. 
Javanese. 
I-ettish. 
Mantshu. 

Median  Cuneiform. 
Modern  Greek  (or 

Romaic). 
Mongolian. 
Xumidian. 
Old  Slavonic  (or 

Cyrillic). 
Palmyr^nian. 
Persian. 

Persian  Cuneiform. 
Phoenician. 
Polish. 

Pushto  (or  Afghan). 
Romaic  (or  Modern 

Greek). 


Russian  Syriac. 

Run.s.  j   Tamil. 

Samaritan.  ;  Telngu. 
Sanscrit.  Tibetan. 

Servian.  I   Turkish. 

Slavonic  (Old).  I   Wallachian. 
Sorbian  (or  Wendish).     Wendish  (or  Serbian). 
Swedish.  Zend. 

A  Latin.  English,  Italian,  and 
Polyglot  Anthology,  with  a  va- 
riety of  Translations  and  Illustrations. 
To  be  published  once  a  year ;  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  classical 
learning,  as  well  as  to  forward  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  English  language  and 
literature  in  Italy,  and  that  of  the 
Italian  in  Great  Britain,  America,  and 
Australia.  Edited  by  John  Spaggiari. 
Oct.  1801.    No.  1,  oblong  4to.  2s.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  African,  Aus- 
tralian, and  Polynesian  Phi- 
lology, as  represented  in  the  Library 
of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty's  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Cape  Colony.  Classed, 
Annotated,  and  edited  by  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Bleek. 
Vol.  I.  Parti.  South  Africa,  8vo  pp.186.  7s.  6d 
Vol.  I.  Part  z.  Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of 

Capricorn).  8vo.  pp.  70.    zs. 
Vol.   I.  Part  3.  Madagascar,  Svo.  pp.  24.    Is. 
Vol.  IT.  Part  1 .  Australia,  8vo.  pp.  iv.,  41.   Is.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  Part  z.  Papuan  Languages  of  the  Loy- 
alty  Islands   and    New    He- 
brides, comprising  those  of  the 
Islands    of    Xengone,     Ufa, 
Aneiteum,  Tana,  and  others, 
Sto.  pp.  12.    6d. 
Vol.  II.  Part  3.  Fiji  Islands  and  Rotuma  (.with 
Supplement  to  Part  z,  Papuan 
Languages,  and  Part  1,  Aus- 
tralia), Svo.  pp.  31.    Is. 
Vol.  II.  Part  4.  Sew  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Is- 
lands, and  Auckland  Islands, 
thro.  pp.  76-    3s.  bd. 
Vol.  II.  Part  4  (continuation'}.  Polynesia  and 
Borneo,   Svo.  pp.   77   to    1S4. 
3s.  6d. 
The  above  is,  without  exception,  the  most  im- 
portant addition  yet  made  to  African  Philology. 
The  amount  of  materials  brought  together  by 
Sir  George,  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  sutjeet, 
is  stupendous:  and  the  labour  bestowed  on  them, 
and  the  results  arrived  at,  incontestably  estab- 
lish the  claim  of  the  author  to  be  called  the 
father  of  African  and  Polynesian  Philology. 
Opinions  of  the  Press. 
"  We  congratulate  the  Governor  of  the  Cape 
on  the  production  of  a  most  important  aid  to  the 
study  of  the  twin  sciences  of  philology  and  eth- 
nology, and  look  forward  to  the  completion  of 
I  the  catalogue  itself  as  a  great  and  permanent 
step  towards  the  civilization  of  the  barbarous 
!  races  whose  formation,  habits,  language,  reli- 
I  gion,  and  food,  are  all.  more  or  less^  most  care- 
fully noted  in  its  pages."— Leader. 

"It  is  for  these  substantial  reasons, that  we 
deemed  it  worth  a  brief  notice  to  call  attention 
to  these  excellently-arranged  catalogues  (with 
important  notes;,  describing  the  various  works 
in  the  library  of  Sir  George  Grey,  and  by  which 
this  great  philanthropist  will  greatly  aid  in 
civilizing  the  numerous  peoples  within  the  limit 
of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  — 
Brighton  Gazette.     * 
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Catalogue  of  Important  Works. 


Natural  History,  Ethnology,  etc. 


AeriiKsiz  (Louis).  An  Essay  on  Clas- 
sification.    8vo,  cleth.     12s. 

Blyth  and  Spoke.  Report  on  a 
Zoological  Collection  from  the  So- 
mali Country.  By  Edward  Blyth, 
Curator  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's 
Museum,  Calcutta.  Reprinted  from  the 
Twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ; 
with  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the 
Collector,  Capt.  J.  H.  Speke,  F.R.G.S., 
&c,  8vo.  Pp.  16.  One  Coloured  Plate. 
2s.  6d. 

Dana  (James  D.,  A.M.,  Member  of  the 
Soc.  Cses.  Nat.  Cur.  of  Moscow,  the  Soc. 
Philomatique  of  Paris,  etc.)  A  System 
of  Mineralogy  :  comprising  the  most 
recent  Discoveries ;  including  full  Des- 
criptions of  Species  and  their  Localities, 
Chemical  Analyses  and  Formulas,  Ta- 
bles for  the  Determination  of  Minerals, 
with  a  Treatise  on  Mathematical  Crys- 
tallography and  the  Drawing  of  Figures 
of  Crystals.  Fourth  Edition,  re-written, 
re-arranged,  and  enlarged.  Two  vols. 
in  one.  Illustrated  by  600  woodcuts. 
8vo.    Pp.  860,  cloth.     £1  4s. 

Supplements  to  ditto,  1  to  8. 


Is.  each. 

Manual  of  Mineralogy ; 

including  Observations  on  Mines, 
Rocks,  Reduction  of  Ores,  and  the  Ap- 
plications of  the  Science  to  the  Arts ; 
designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  New  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. With  260  Illustrations.  12mo. 
Pp.  xii  and  456.     1860.     7s.  6d. 

Nott  and  Gliddon.  Types  of  Man- 
kind ;  or  Ethnological  Researches  based 
upon  the  Ancient  Monuments,  Paint- 
ings, Sculptures,  and  Crania  of  Races, 
and  upon  their,  Natural,  Geographical, 
Philological,  and  Biblicai  History,  by  J. 


C.  Nott,  M.  D.,  Mobile,  Alabama  ;  and 
Geo.  R.  Gliddon,  formerly  U.S.  Consul 
at  Cairo.  Plates.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  738. 
Philadelphia,  1854,  cloth.     £1  5s. 

B'ott  and  Gliddon.    The  same,  in 

4to.  £1  16s. 
Indigenous  Races  of  the 


Earth  ;  or,  New  Chapters  of  Ethnolo- 
gical Inquiry:  including  Monographs 
on  Special  Departments  of  Philology, 
Iconography,  Cranioscopy,  Palaeonto- 
logy, Pathology,  Archaeology,  Compa- 
rative Geography,  and  Natural  History, 
contributed  by  Alfred  Maury,  Francis 
Pulszky,  and  J.  Aicken  Meigs,  M.D.  ; 
presenting  Fresh  Investigations,  Docu- 
ments, and  Materials,  by  J.  C.  Nott, 
M.D.,andGEO.  R.  Gliddon.  Plates  and 
Maps.  4to.  Pp.  656.  London  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, 1857,  sewed.     £1  16s. 

Nott  and  Gliddon.  The  same,  royal 
8vo.  £\  5s. 

Pickering  The  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution of  Animals  and  Plants. 
By  Charles  Pickering,  M.D.  4to. 
Pp.  214,  cloth,  1854.     £1  Us.  6d. 

Sclater.  Catalogue  of  a  Collection 
of  American  Birds  belonging  to  Philip 
Lutley  Sclater,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 
&c.  Tho  figures  will  be  taken  from 
Typical  Specimens  in  tho  Collection. 
8 Co,  With  Twenty  Coloured  Plates. 
£1  10.  [/re  Preparation. 

The  Ibis.  A  Magazine  of  General 
Ornithology.  Edited  by  Philip  Lut- 
ley Sclater,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  1859.  8vo, 
cloth.    Coloured  Plates.     £1  12s. 

Vol.  II., 1860.     £112s. 

Vol.  III.,  1861.     £1  6s. 


Tile  Oyster  :  Where,  How,  and  When 
to  Find,  Breed.  Cook,  and  Eat  it.  12mo. 
Pp.  viii.  and  96.     Is. 


Medicine,  etc. 


Althaus  (J.,  M.  D).  A  Treatise  on 
Medical  Electricity,  Theoretical 
and  Practical.    8vo,  cloth.    7s.  6d. 

The  Spas  of  Europe.    By 


Julius  Althaus,  M.D.    8vo.,  cloth. 

m         [In  the  Press. 

— —     Cases  Treated  by  Faradi- 


sation.    By   Julius   Althaus,    M.D. 
12rno.   Pp.  16,  sewed,  Is. 


Catlill    (George).      The    Breath   of 

Life.    (Mauugraph.)    8vo,  with  Illus- 

trations.     2s.  6d. 
Chapman.  Chloroform  and   other 

Anaesthetics  ;    their  History  and  Use 

during  Childbed.     By  John  Chapman, 

M.D.  8vo.,  sewed,  Is. 
Christian     Revivals  ; 

their  History  and  Natural  History. 

By  John  Chapman,  M.D.  8vo.,  sewed, 

Is. 
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Duugligon  (Robley).    A  Dictionary 

or  Medical  Science;  containing  a 
Concise  Explanation  of  the  Various 
Subjects  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Phy- 
siology, Pathology,  Hygiene,  Thera- 
peutics, Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Sur- 
gery, Obstetrics,  iledical  Jurispru- 
dence, Dentistry,  &c.  ;  Notices  of  Cli- 
mate, and  of  Mineral  Waters  ;  Formulae 
lor  Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic 
Preparations,  &c.  ;  with  French  and 
other  Synonymes.  By  Robley  Dux- 
glison,  M.D..LL.D.  Revised  and  very 
greatly  enlarged.     8yo.  pp.  292.    18s. 

Herker t 3.  F.  C,  M.D.)  The  Epidemics 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Translated  by 
G.  B.  Babinotox,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition,  completed  by  the  Author's 
Treatise  on  Child-Pilgrimages.  8vo, 
cloth,  pp.  384,  price  9s. 

Contents: — The  Black  Death— The 
Dancing  Mania — The  Sweating  Sickness 
— Child  Pilgrimages. 

This  Toltnne  is  one  of  the  series  published  by  the 
Sydenham  Society,  and,  as  such,  originally  issued 
to  its  members  only.    The  work  ha>  tag  gone  out 


of  print,  this  new  edition — the  third  —  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  present  proprietors  of  the  copy- 
right, with  the  view  not  only  of  meeting  the  nu- 
merous demands  from  the  class  to  which  it  was 
primarily  addressed  by  its  learned  author,  but  also 
for  extending  its  circulation  to  the  general  reader, 
to  whom  it  had,  heretofore,  been  all  but  inaccess- 
ible, owing  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  its  publica- 
tion, and  to  whom  it  is  believed  it  will  be  v^ry 
acceptable,  on  account  of  the  great  and  growing 
interest  of  its  subject-matter,  and  the  elegant  and 
successful  treatment  thereof.  The  volume  is  a 
verbatim  reprint  from  the  second  edition  :  but  its 
value  has  been  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a 
paper  on  "  Child-Pilgrimages,  never  before 
translated  ;  and  the  present  edition  is  therefore 
the  first  and  only  one  in  the  English  language 
which  contains  aU  the  contributions  of  Dr. 
Hecker  to  the  history  of  medicine. 

Parrish  (Edward).  Ax  Introduction 
to  Practical  Pharmacy  ;  designed  as 
a  Text-Book  for  the  Student,  and  as  a 
Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharma- 
ceutist. With  many  Formulas  and  Pre- 
scriptions. Second  edition,  greatly  En- 
larged and  Improved.  With  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-six  Illustrations.  8vo. 
pp.  xxi.  and  720.     1861.     15s. 

Sick  Chamber  (the).  i8mo.  Pp.  60. 
cloth,  Is.    1846. 


Practical  Science. 


Austin*  Cements  and  their  Com- 
pounds; or,  A  Practical  Treatise  of 
Calcareous  and  Hydraulic  Cements, 
their  Preparation,  Application,  and 
Use.  Compiled  from  the  highest  au- 
thorities, and  from  the  Author's  own 
experience  during  a  long  period  of  pro- 
fessional practice.  To  which  is  added 
Information  on  Limes  and  Cements. 
By  James  Gardner  Austin.    12mo. 

[In  the  Press. 

Calvert.  Ox  Improvements  and  Pro- 
gress in  DYEPtQ  vxd  Calico  Prixtixg 
since  18-51.  Illustrated  with  Numerous 
Specimens  of  Printed  and  Dyed  Fa- 
brics. By  Dr.  F.  CRACK  Calvert, 
F.R.S.,  F.C.S.  A  Lecture  delivered  I 
before  the  Society  of  Arts.  Revised  ! 
and  Enlarged  by  the  Author.  12mo.,  j 
pp.28,  sewed,  Is. 


O'Xeill.  Chemistry  of  Calico  Print- 
ixc,  Dyeixg,  and  Bleaching,  including 
Silken,  Woollen,  and  Mixed  Goods, 
Practical  and  Theoretical.  With  co- 
pious references  to  original  sources  of 
information,  and  abridged  specifica- 
tions of  the  Patents  connected  with 
these  subjects,  for  the  years  1858  and 
1859.  By  Charles  O'Neil.  8vo.  Pp. 
XII.,  408.   18s. 


Paterson.  Treatise  ox  Military 
Drawing.  With  a  Course  of  Progres- 
sive Plates.    By  Captain  W.  Paterson, 

Professor  of  Military  Drawing,  at  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 
4tx>.,  boards. 


Bibliography. 


Allioone  (Austin  S.)    A  Critical  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Literature,  and 

BRITI8H  AND  AMER  CAN  AUTHORS,  from 

the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (Vol.  I.  is 
now  published.)  Two  vols'  imp.  Svo, 
cloth.  To  Subscribers,  £  1  16s. :  to  Non- 
subscribers,  £1  8s. 


Berjeau  (F.  Ph.)  Canticum  Caxti- 
corum.  Reprinted  in  Facsimile  from 
the  Scriverius  Copy  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum; with  an  Historical  and  Biblio- 
graphical Introduction.  In  folio,  64  pp. 
Only  150  copies  printed,  on  stout  tinted 
paper;  bound  in  the  antique  style 
£2  2s. 
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Catalogue  of  Important  Works. 


Caxton.  The  Game  of  Chess.  A  re- 
production of  William  Caxtons  Game 
of  Chess,  the  first  work  printed  in 
England.  Small  folio,  bound  in  vellum, 
in  the  style  of  the  period.    Price  £1  Is. 

Frequently  as  we  read  of  the  works  of  Cax- 
ton, and  the  early  English  Printers,  and  of  their 
black  letter  books,  very  few  persons  have  ever 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  these  pro- 
ductions, and  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  of  those  who  first  practised 
the  "  Noble  Art  of  Printing." 

This  reproduction  of  the  first  work  printed  by 
Caxton  at  Westminster,  containing  23  woodcuts, 
is  intended,  in  some  measure,  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  and  bring  the  present  age  into  some- 
what greater  intimacy  with  the  Father  of  En- 
glish Printers. 

The  type  has  been  carefully  imitated,  and 
the  cuts  traced  from  the  copy  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  paper  has  also  been  made  ex- 
pressly, as  near  as  possible  like  the  original. 

Dclepierre.    Analyse  des  Travaux 

DE     LA     SOCIETB    DES    PHILOBIBLON     DE 

Londres.  Par  Octave  Delepierre. 
Small  4to.,  laid  paper,  bound  in  the 
Roxburgh  style.  [In  the  Press. . 

(Only  250  copies  will  be  printed). 

HlSTOIRE      LlTTERAIRE 

des  Fous.    12mo,  cloth.    5s. 

Edwards  (Edward).  Memoirs  of  Li- 
braries, together  with  a  Practical 
Handbook  of  Library  Economy.  Two 
vols,  royal  8vo.  Numerous  Illustrations. 
Cloth.    .£2  8s. 

Ditto,  large  paper,  imperial 

8vo.     £i  4s. 

Gutenberg  (John).  First  Master 
Printer,  His  Acts,  and  most  remark- 
able Discourses,  and  his  Death.  From 
the  German.  By  C.  W.  8vo,  pp.  141. 
10s.  6d. 

Ee  Bibliomane.  No.  I.,  8vo,  pp.' 20; 
No.  II.,  pp.  20.    2s.  each. 

Nouvclles  Plaisantes   Recher- 

CheS  D'UN  HOMME  GRAVE  SURQ.UELQUES 

Farceurs.    8vo.  Pp.  53.     10s.  6d. 

Uricoechea  (Ezequiel,  Dr. ,  de  Bogota, 
Nueva  Granala).  Mapoteca  Colom- 
biana  :  Catalogo  he  Todos  los  Mapas, 
Planos,  Vistas,  etc.,  relativos.\a  la 
America-Espanola.  Bras-il,  e  Islas 
adyacentes.  Arreglada  cronologica- 
mente  i  precedida  de  una  introduccion 
sobre  la  historia  cartogratica  de  Ame- 
rica.    One  vol.  8 vo,  of  232  pages.    6s. 

Van  de  Weyer.  Les  Opuscules  de 
M.  Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer  de  1823  a 
1861.  Premiere  Serie.  Small  4to., printed 
with  old  face  type,  on  laid  paper,  ex- 
pressly made  for  the  purpose.  Suit- 
ably bound  in  the  Roxburgh  style. 

[In  the  Press. 
(The  Edition  will  consist  of  300  copies  only). 


Ludewig  (Hermann  E.)    The  Litera- 
ture of  American  Aboriginal  Lan- 
guages.    With  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions by   Professor  Wm.   W.   Turner. 
Edited  by  Nicolas  TrUbner.     8vo,  fly 
and  general  Title,  2  leaves;   Dr.  Lude- 
wig's    Preface,    pp.    v.— viii;    Editor's 
Preface,  pp.  iv— xii ;    Biographical  Me- 
moir of  Dr.  Ludewig,  pp.  xiii,  xiv  ;  and 
Introductory  Bibliographical  Notices, 
pp.  xiv— xxiv,  followed  by  List  of  Con- 
tents.   Then  follow  Dr.  Ludewig's  Bib- 
liotheca    Glottica,     alphabetically    ar- 
ranged, with  Additions  by  the  Editor, 
pp.  1—209;    Professor  Turner's  Addi- 
tions, with   those  of  the  Editor  to  the 
same,  also  alphabetically  arranged,  pp. 
210—246;  Index,  pp.  247—256  ;  and  list 
of  Errata,  pp.  257,  258.     One  vol.  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 
This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  great  want, 
now  that  the  study  of  Ethnology  has  proved  that 
exotic  languages  are  not  mere  curiosities,  but  es- 
sential and  interesting  parts  ofthe  natural  history 
of  man,  forming  one  of  the  most  curious  links  in 
the  great  chain  of  national  affinities,  defining  as 
they  do  the  reciprocity  existing  between  man  and 
the  soil  he  lives  upon.    No  one  can  venture  to 
write  the  history  of  America  without  a  knowledge 
of  her  aboriginal  languages  ;  and  unimportant  as 
such  researches  may  seem  to  men  engaged  in  the 
mere  bustling  occupations  of  life,  they  will  at 
least  acknowledge  that  these  records  of  the  past, 
like  the  stern-lights  of  a  departing  ship,  are  the 
last  glimmers  of  savage  life,  as  it  becomes  ab- 
sorbed or  recedes  before  the  tide  of  civilization. 
Dr.  Ludewig  and  Prnf.Turner  have  made  most  di- 
ligent use  ofthe  public  and  private  collections  in 
America,  access  to  all  of  which  was  most  liberally 
granted  to  them.    This  has  placed  at  their  disposal 
the  labours  of  the  American  Missionaries,  so  little 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  they  may 
be  looked  upon  almost  in  the  light  of  untrodden 
ground.      But  English  and  Continental  libraries 
have  also  been  ransacked  ;  and  Dr.  Ludewig  kept 
up  a  constant    and    active    correspondence    with 
scholars  of  "  the  Fatherland,"  as  well  as  with  men 
of  similar  tastes  and  pursuits  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  1 
render  his  labours  as  complete  as  possible.    The  j 
volume,  perfect  in  itself,  is  the  first  of  an  enlarged  ' 
edition  of  Vater's  "  hinguarum  totiiis  orbis  In-  j 
dex."    The  work  has  been  noticed  by  the  press  of  > 
both  Continents,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  ; 
particularly  to  the  following 

Opinions  of  the  Pbess. 

"  This  work,  mainly  the  production  of  the  late  | 
Herr  Ludewig,  a  German,  naturalized  in  America, 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  literature  of  the  I 
aboriginal  languages  of  that  country.    It  gives  an 
alphabetical  list  ofthe  various  tribes  of  whose  Ian-   ( 
guages  any  record  remains,  and  refers  to  the  works,  _  i 
papers,  or  manuscripts,  in  which  such  information 
may  be  found.    The  work  has  evidently  been  a 
labour  of  love  ;  and  as  no  pains  seem  to  have  been 
spared  by  the  editors,  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  TrUb- 
ner, in  rendering  the  work  as  accurate  and  com- 
plete as  possible,  those  who  arc  most  interested  in 
its  contents  will  be  best  able  to  judge  of  the  labour 
and  assiduity  bestowed  upon  it  by  author,  editors, 
and  publisher."—  Athenaeum,  5th  April,  1858. 

"  This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  philologists  ;  and  is 
a  compendium  of  the  aboriginal  languages  of  the 
American  continents,  and  a  digest  of  all  the  known 
literature  bearing  upon  those  languages.  Mr, 
Trtlbner's  hand  has  been  engaged  jxxssim.  and  in 
his  preface  he  lays  claim  to  abont  one-sixth  oi  the 
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Whole  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  encourage- 
ment with  which  this  portion  of  the  work  will  be 
received  by  scholars,  will  be  such  as  to  inspire  Mr. 
Trflbner  with  sufficient  confidence  to  persevere  in 
his  arduous  and  most  honourable  task."  —  The 
Critic,  Ibth  Dec.,  1857. 

44  Few  would  believe  that  a  good  octavo  voltnxe 
would  be  necessary  to  exhaust  the  subject  ;  yet  so 
it  is,  and  this  handsome,  useful,  find  curious 
volume,  carefully  compiled  by  Mr.  Ludewig,  as- 
sisted by  Professor  Turner,  and  edited  by  the  care- 
ful hand  of  Mr.  TrUbner,  the  well-known  pub- 
lisher, will  be  sure  to  find  a  place  »n  many  li- 
braries.'*—Bmf s  Advertiser,  6th  Not.,  1857. 

"  The  lovers  of  American  linguistics  will  find  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Trtlbner  scarcely  any  point 
omitted  calculated  to  aid  the  comparative  phi- 
lologer  in  tracing:  the  various  languages  of  the 
great  Western  Continent."—  Gahcay  Mercury, 
30th  Jan.,  1858. 

44  Only  those  deeply  versed  in  philological  studies 
can  appreciate  this  book  at  its  full  value.  It  shows 
that  there  are  upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
aboriginal  American  languages*''—  G^niUman's 
Magazine,  Feb.  185H. 

*'  The  work  contains  an  account  of  no  fewer  than 
seven  hundred  different  aboriginal  dialects  of  Ame- 
rica, with  an  introductory  chapter  of  bibliographical 
information  ;  and  under  each  dialect  is  an  account 
of  any  grammars  or  other  works  illustrative  of  it." 
— 7%e  Bookseller,  Jan.  1858. 

44  We  have  here  the  list  of  monuments  still  exist- 
ing, of  an  almost  innumerable  series  of  languages 
and  dialects  of  the  American  Continent.  The 
greater  part  of  Indian  grammars  and  vocabularies 
exist  only  in  MS.,  and  were  compiled  chiefly  by 
Missionaries  of  the  Christian  Church  :  and  to  Dr. 
Ludewig  and  Mr.  Trtlbner,  we  are,  therefore,  the 
more  indebted  for  the  great  care  with  which  they 
have  pointed  out  where  such  are  to  be  found,  as 
well  as  for  enumerating  those  which  have  been 
printed,  either  in  a  separate  shape,  in  collections, 
or  in  vovages  and  travels,  and  elsewhere.**— 
Leader,  1  lth  Sept.  1858. 

44 1  have  not  time,  nor  is  it  my  purpose,  to  go 
into  a  review  of  this  admirable  work,  or  to 
attempt  to  indicate  the  extent  and  value  of  its 
contents.  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  say,  that  apart 
from  a  concise  but  clear  enumeration  and  notice  of 
the  various  general  philological  works  which  treat 
with  greater  or  less  fulness  of  American  languages, 
or  which  incidentally  touch  upon  their  biblio- 
graphy, it  contains  not  less  than  256  closely- 
printed  octavo  pages  of  bibliographical  notices  of 
Eammars,  vocabularies,  etc.,  of  the  aboriginal 
oguages  of  America.  It  is  a  peculiar  and  valuable 
feature  of  the  work  that  not  only  the  titles  of 
printed  or  published  grammars  or  vocabularies  are 
given,  but  also  that  unpublished  or  MS.  works  of 
these  kinds  are  noticed,  in  all  cases  where  they  are 
known  to  exist,  but  which  have  disappeared  among 
the  debris  if  the  suppressed  convents  and  religious 
establishments  of  Spanish  America.**— E.G  Squter, 
in  ayaptr  read  before  the  American  Ethnolo- 
gicafSociety,  12th  Jan.,  1858. 

44  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  author  be- 
fore he  had  finished  the  revisal  of  the  work,  it 
has  been  carefully  examined  by  competent  scho- 
lars, who  have  also  made  many  valuable  addi- 
tions." —  American  Publishers'  Circular,  30th 
Jan.,  1858. 

44  It  contains  256  closely-printed  pages  of  titles 
of  printed  books  and  manuscripts,  and  notices  of 
American  aboriginal  languages,  and  embraces  re- 
ferences to  nearly  all  ?hat  has  been  written  or  pub- 
lished respecting  them,  whether  in  special  works 
or  incidentally  in  books  of  travel,  periodicals,  or 
proceedings  of  learned  societies."  —  iTeic  York 
Herald,  26th  Jan.,  1858. 

44  The  manner  in  which  this  contribution  to  the 
bibliography  of  American  languages  has  been  ex- 


ecuted, both  by  the  author,  Mr.  Ludewig.  and  the 
able  writers  who  have  edited  the  work  since  his 
death,  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  temns  by  gen- 
tlemen most  conversant  with  the  subject."  — 
American  Historical  Magazine-.  Vol.  II-  No.  5* 
May,  1858. 

*4  Je  terminerai  en  annoncant  Ie  premier  volume 
d'une  publication  appelee  a  rendre  de  grands  ser- 
vices a  la  philologie  comparee  et  a  la  linguistique 
generate.  Je  veux  parler  de  la  Bibliotheca  Glot- 
tica,  ouvrage  devant  renfermer  la  liste  de  tons  le* 
dictionnaires  et  de  touies  les  gramma  ires  des 
langues  connues,  tant  imprirn&a  que  manuscrits- 
I/eoiteur  de  cette  preci  use  bibliouraphie  est  M. 
Nicolas  Trtlbner,  dont  le  nom  est  nonorablement 
connu  dans  le  monde  oriental.  Le  premier  volume 
est  consacre"  aux  idiomes  Ame*ricaines  :  le  second 
doit  trailer  des  langues  de  l'lnde.  Le  travail  eat 
fait  avec  le  soin  le  plus  conscieneieux,  et  fera 
honneur  a  M.  Nicolas  Trtlbner,  surtout  sH  pour- 
suit  son  oeuvre  avec  la  meme  ardeur  qu'il  amise  & 
le  commencer."  -  L.  Leon  de  Itosny.  Revue 
de  T  Orient,  Fevrier,  1858. 

"  Mr.  Trtibner's  most  important  work  on  the 
bibliography  of  the  aboriginal  languages  of  Ame- 
rica is  deserving  of  all  praise,  as  eminently  useful 
to  those  who  study  that  branch  of  literature.  The 
value,  too,  of  the  book,  and  of  the  pains  which  its 
compilation  must  have  cost,  will  not  be  lessened  by 
the  consideration  that  it  is  first  in  this  field  of  lin- 
guistic literature.**  -Petermann's  Geographische 
Mittheilungen,  p.  79.  Feb.,  1858. 

"  Undoubtedly  this  volume  of  Trtibner's  Bib- 
liotheca Glortica  ranks  amongst  the  most  valuable 
additions  which  of  late  years  have  enriched  oux 
bibliographical  literature.  To  us  Germans  it  is 
most  gratifying,  that  the  initiative  has  been  taken 
by  a  German  bookseller  himself,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  active  of  our  countrymen  abroad, 
to  produce  a  work  which  has  higher  aims  than 
mere  pecuniary  profit,  and  that  he  too,  has  la* 
toured  at  its  production  with  his  own  hands  : 
because  daily  it  is  becoming  a  circumstance  of 
rarer  occurrence  that,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  a  book- 
seller's primary  object  to  serve  the  cause  of  lite- 
rature rather  than  to  enrich  himself."— P.  Tromel, 
Borsenblatt,  4th  Jan.,  1858. 

4*In  the  compilation  of  the  work  the  editors 
have  availed  themselves  not  only  of  the  labours 
of  Vater,  Barton.  Duponceau.  Gallatin,  De  Souza. 
and  others,  but  also  of  the  MS.  sources  left  by  the 
missionaries,  and  of  many  books  of  which  even  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum  is  deficient,  and  fur- 
nish the  fullest  account  of  the  literature  of  no  less 
than  525  languages.  The  value  of  the  work,  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  study  of  ethnology,  is  greatlv  en- 
hanced fcy  the  addition  of  a  eood  Index.*'— Berliner 
tfational-Zeitung,  22nd  Nov.,  1857. 

44  The  name  of  the  author,  to  all  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  former  works,  and  who  know 
the  thoroughness  and  profound  character  of  his  in- 
vestigations, is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  work 
will  be  one  of  standard  authority,  and  one  that  will 
fully  answer  the  demands  of  the  present  time.**— 
Peizholdt's  Anzeiger,Jan^  1858, 

44  The  chief  merit  of  the  editor  and  publisher  is 
to  have  terminated  the  a  Ork  carefully  and  lucidlv 
in  contents  and  form,  and  thus  to  have  established 
a  new  and  largely  augmented  edition  of  ■  Voter's 
Linguarum  totttts  orbis  Index,'  after  Professor 
Julg's  revision  of  1847.  In  order  to  continue  and 
complete  this  work  the  editor  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  this  new 
branch  of  science,  and  we  sincerelv  hope  it  may  be 
accorded  to  him."— Mogazinfur  die  Literatur  des 
Auslandes,  No. 38,  1858. 

**  As  the  general  title  of  the  book  indicates,  it 
will  be  extended  to  the  languages  of  the  Other 
continents,  in  case  it  meet  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion, which  we  most  cordially  wish  U.*"— 4. F.  Pott, 
Preussische  Jdhrbucher,  Vol.  II.,  part !. 
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"  Cette  compilation  savante  est  sans  contredit,  le 
travail  bibliographique  le  plus  important  que  notre 
epoque  ait  vu  surgir  sur  les  nations  indigenes  de 
1'Amerique."— Nouvelles  Annates  des  Voyages, 
Avril,  1859. 

"  La  Bibliotheca  Glottica,  dont  M.  Nicolas 
Trtlbner,  a  commence  la  publication,  est  un  des 
livres  les  plus  utiles  qui  aieut  jamais  et(5  r^diges 

Emr  faciliter  l'^tude  de  la  philologie  compared, 
e  premier  tome  de  cette  grand  bibliographic  lin- 
guistique  compreud  la  liste  textuelle  de  toutes  les 
grammaires,  de  tous  les  dictionnaires  et  des  voca- 
bulaires  meme  les  moins  etendus  qui  ont  fte"  im- 
primis dans  les  differeuts  dialectes  des  deux  Ame- 
riques  i  en  outre,  il  fait  comiattre  les  ouvrages 
manuscrits  de  la  ratae  nature  renfermes  dans  les 
principales  bibliothequos  publiques  et  particulieres. 
Ce  travail  a  dft  necessiter  de  longues  et  patientes 
recherches  ;  aussi  mente-t-il  d'attirer  tout  particu- 
lierement  l'attention  des  philologues.  Puissent  les 
autres  volumes  de  cette  bibliotheque  etre  redigds 
avec  le  mSme  soin  et  so  trouver  bientSt  entre  les 
mains  de  tous  les  savants  auxquels  ils  peuvent 
rendre  des  services  innppreciables."— Revue  Ame- 
ricaine  et  Orientate,  No.  I.,  Oct.  1858. 

"  To  every  fresh  addition  to  the  bibliography  of 
language,  of  which  we  have  a  most  admirable  spe- 
cimen in  this  work,  the  thoughtful  linguist  will 
ever,  as  the  great  problem  of  the  amity  of  human 
speech  approaches  towards  its  full  solution,  turn 
with  increasing  satisfaction  and  hope. 

"  But  Mr.  Nicolas  Trtlbner,  however,  has  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  done  the  highest  service  of  all 
to  the  philologer,  by  the  publication  of  "  The  Li- 
terature of  American  Aboriginal  Languages,"  He 
has,  with  the  aid  of  Professor  Turner,  greatly  en- 
larged, and  at  the  same  time  most  skilfully  edited, 
the  valuable  materials  acquired  by  his  deceased 
friend  H.  Ludewig.  We  do  not,  indeed,  at  this 
moment,  know  any  similar  work  deserving  of  mil 
comparison  with  it.  In  its  ample  enumeration  of 
important  works  of  reference,  and  careful  record 
of  the  most  recent  facts  in  the  literature  of  its  sub- 
ject, it,  as  might  have  been  expected,  greatly  sur- 
passes Julg's  '  Vater,'  valuable  and  trustworthy 
though  that  learned  German's  work  undoubtedly 
is." — North  British  Review,  No.  59,  February, 
1859. 

The  Editor  has  also  received  most  kind  and  en- 
couraging letters  respecting  the  work,  from  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Dr.  Th. 
Goldstllcker,  Mr.  Watts  (of  the  Museum),  Pro- 
fessor A.  Fr.  Pott  (of  Halle),  Dr.  Julius  Petaholt 
(of  Dresden),  Hofrath  Dr.  Grasse  (of  Dresden),  M.  j 
F.  F.  de  la  Figaniere  (of  Lisbon),  E.  Edwards  (of 
Manchester),  Dr.  Max  Muller  (of  Oxford),  Dr. 
Buschmann  (ot  Berlin),  Dr.  JUlg  (of  Cracow),  and 
other  linguistic  scholars. 

Trubner  (Nicolas).     TrUbner's  Bib- 
liographical Guide  to  American  Li- 
terature:  a    Classed   List  of    Books 
published  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, from  1817  to  1857.  With  Bibliogra- 
phical Introduction,  Notes,  and  Alpha- 
betical Index.   Compiled  and  Edited  by 
Nicolas  TrUbner.    In  One  vol.  8vo,  of 
750  pages,  half-bound,  price  I8s. 
This  work,  it  is  believed,  is  the  first  attempt  to 
marshal  the  Literature  of  the  United  Stntcs  ot 
America  during  the  last  forty  years,  according  to 
the    generally    received     bibliographical    canons. 
The   Librarian  will  welcome  It,   no  doubt,  us  a 
companion    volume    to    Brunet,    Lowndes,    ami 
Ebert  :  whilst,  to  the  bookseller,  it  will  be  a  faith- 
ful guide  to  the  American  branch  of  English  Lite- 
rature—«  branch  which,  on  account  of  its  rapid  in- 
crease and  rising  importance,  begins  to  force  itself 
daily  more  and  more  upon  his  attention.    Nor  will 


the  work  be  of  less  interest  to  the  man  of  letters 
inasmuch  as  it  comprises  complete  Tables  of  Con- 
tents to  all  the  more  prominent  Collections  of  the 
Americans,  to  the  Journals,  Memoirs,  Proceedings, 
and  Transactions  of  their  learned  Societies— and 
thus  furnishes  an  intelligible  key  to  a  department 
of  American  scientific  activity  hitherto  but  imper- 
fectly known  and  understood  in  Europe. 

Opinion's  of  the  Pbess. 

"  It  has  been  reserved  for  a  foreigner  to  have 
compiled,  for  the  benefit  of  European  readers,  a 
really  trustworthy  guide  to  Anglo-American 
literature.  This  honourable  distinction  has  been 
fairly  won  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Trtlbner,  the  intelli- 
gent and  well-known  publisher  in  Paternoster- 
row.  That  gentleman  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  very  valuable  additon  to  bibliographical 
knowledge,  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  much 
wanted."—  Universal  Review,  Jan.,  1859. 

"  '  Trubner's  Bibliographical  Guide  to  Ameri- 
can Literature'  deserves  praise  for  the  great  care 
with  which  it  is  prepared,  and  the  wonderful 
amount  of  information  contained  in  its  pages. 
It  is  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Trubner,  the  publisher,  of  Paternoster  Row.  It 
comprises  a  classified  list  of  books  published  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  forty  years 
with  Bibliographical  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Alphabetical  Index.  The  introduction  is  very 
elaborate  and  full  of  facts,  and  must  be  the  work 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  spared  no  pains  in 
making  himself  master  of  all  that  is  important 
in  connection  with  American  literature.  It  cer- 
tainly supplies  much  information  not  generally 
known  in  Europe."— Morning  Star,  January  31st, 
1859. 

"Mr.  Trubner  deserves  much  credit  for  being 
the  first  to  arrange  bibliography  according  to  the 
received  rules  of  the  art.  He  began  the  labour 
in  1855,  and  the  first  volume  was  published  in 
that  year ;  constituting,  in  fact,  the  earliest 
attempt,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  cata- 
logue American  books.  The  present  volume,  of 
course,  is  enlarged,  and  is  more  perfect  in  every 
respect.  The  method  of  classification  is  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  useful. 

"  In  short,  it  presents  the  actual  state  of  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  the  course  of  its  development, 
from  the  beginning.  Into  the  subject-matter  ot 
this  section  we  shall  have  to  look  hereafter ;  we 
are  now  simply  explaining  the  composition  of 
Mr.  TrUbner's  most  valuable  and  useful  book." 
—Spectator,  February  5,  1859. 

"  Mr.  TrUbner's  book  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete American  bibliography  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared, and  displays  an  amount  of  patience  and 
research  that  does  him  infinite  credit.  We  have 
tested  the  accuracy  of  the  work  upon  several 
points  demanding  much  care  and  inquiry,  and 
the  result  has  always  been  satisfactory.  Our 
American  brethren  cannot  fail  to  feel  compli- 
mented by  the  production  of  this  volume,  which 
in  quantity  almost  equals  our  own  London  cata- 
logue."- The  Bookseller,  February  24,  1859. 

"  To  say  of  this  volume  that  it  entirely  fulfils 
the  promise  of  its  title-page,  is  possibly  the 
highest  and  most  truthful  commendation  that 
can  be  awarded  to  it.  Mr.  TrUbner  deserves, 
however,  something  beyond  general  praise  for 
the  patient  and  intelligent  lubour  with  wheih  he 
has  elaborated  the  earlier  forms  of  the  work  into 
that  which  it  now  bears.  What  was  once  but  a 
scanty  volume,  has  now  become  magnified,  under 
his  care,  to  one  of  considerable  size ;  and  what 
was  once  little  better  than  a  dry  catalogue,  may 
now  take  rank  as  a  bibliographical  work  of  first- 
rate  importance.  His  position  as  an  American 
literary  agent  has,  doubtless,  been  very  favour- 
able to  Mr.  TrUbner,  by  throwing  matter  in  his 
way  ;  and  he  confesses,  in  his  preface,  that  it  is 
to  this  source  that  he  is  mainly  indebted  for  the 
materials  which  have  enabled  him  to  construct 
tlic  work  before  ub.  Mr.  TrUbner's  object  in  com- 
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piling  this  book  is,  he  states,  two-fold :  '  On  the 
one  hand,  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  more  per- 
feet  work  of  its  kind  by  an  American,  surround- 
ed, as  he  necessarily  would  be.  with  the  needful 
appliances ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  supply  to 
Europeans  a  guide  to  Anglo-American  literature 
—a  branch  which,  by  its  rapid  rise  and  increas- 
ing Importance,  begins  to  force  itself  more  and 
more  on  our  attention.'  It  is  very  modest  in  Mr.  , 
Trtlbner  thus  to  treat  his  work  as  a  mere  sug-  j 
gestion  for  others.  It  is  much  more  than  this  : 
it  is  an  example  which  those  who  attempt  to  do 
anything  more  complete  cannot  do  better  than  to 
follow  a  model,  which  they  will  do  well  to 
copy,  if  the  v  would  combine  fulness  of  material 
with  that  admirable  order  and  arrangement 
which  so  facilitates  reference,  and  without  which 
a  work  of  this  sort  is  all  but  useless. 

'•  All  honour,  then,  to  the  literature  of  Young 
America— for  young  she  still  is,  and  let  her 
thank  her  stars  for  it— and  all  honour,  also,  to 
Mr.  Triibner.  for  taking  so  much  pains  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  it."—  The  Critic,  March  19,  : 

isas. 

"  This  is  not  only  a  very  useful,  because  well  j 
executed,  bibliographical  work— it  is  also  a  work 
of  much  interest  to  all  who  are  connected  with 
literature.    The  bulk  of  it  consists  of  a  classified  | 
list,  with  date  of  publication,  size,  and  r>rice,  of 
all  the  works,  original  or  translated,  which  have  : 
appeared  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
forty  years :  and  an  alphabetical  index  facili- 
tates reference  to  any  particular  work  or  author. 
On  the  merits  of  this'portion  of  the  work  we  can- 
not, of  course,  be  expected  to  form  a  judgment,  i 
It  would  require  something  of  the  special  erudi-  I 
tion  of  Mr.  TrObner  himself,  to  say  how  far  he 
has  succeeded  or  fallen  short  of  his  undertaking  | 
—how  few.  or  how  many,  hare  been  his  omis-  j 
sions.    There  is  one  indication,  however,  of  his  j 
careful  minuteness,  which  suggests  the  amount 
of  labour  that  must  have  been  bestowed  on  the  [ 
work— namely,  the  full  enumeration  of  all  the  i 
contents  of  the  various  Transactions  and  Scien-  | 
tine  Journals.    Thus,  the  '  Transactions  of  the  : 
American  Philosophical  Society,'  from  the  year  j 
1769  to  1857-  no  index  to  which  has  yet  appeared  ; 
in  America — are  in  this  work  made  easy  of  re-  j 
ference,  every  paper  of  every  volume  being  men-  i 
tioned  seriatim.    The  naturalist,  who  wishes  to 
know  what  papers  have  appeared  in  the  Boston  ! 
Journal   of  Natural   History   during   the   last  i 
twenty  years,  that  is.  from  its  commencement, 
has  orilv  to  glance  over  the  five  elosely-printed 
pages  of  this  guide  to  satisfy  himself  at  once." — 
1  he  Saturday  Review,  April  *,  1859. 

u  We  have  never  seen  a  work  on  the  national 
literature  of  a  people  more  carefully  compiled 
than  the  present,  and  the  bibliographical  prole- 
gomena deserves  attentive  perusal  by  all  who 
would  study  either  the  political  or  the  literary  , 
historv  of  the  greatest  republic  of  the  West." —  ; 
The  Leader,  March  26.  1859. 

"  The  subject  of  my  letter  to-day  may  seem  to  I 
be  of  a  purely  literary  character,  but  I  feel  justi-  I 
fled  to  claim"  a  more  general  interest  for  it-  That  j 
subject  is  connected  with  the  good  reputation  of 
the  United  States  abroad,  It  is  likewise  con- 
nected with  the  general  topic  of  my  two  former 
letters.  I  have  spoken  of  the  friends  and  the  an- 
tagonists of  the  United  States  among  European 
nations,  and  among  thedifferent  classes  of  Euro- 
pean society.  I  have  stated  that  the  antagonists 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  aristocracy, 
not  only  of  birth,  but '  of  mind' —  as  it  has  been 
called — likewise  :  not  only  among  the  privileged 
classes,  and  those  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment interests,  but  among  those  who  live  in  the 
sphere  of  literature  and  art,  and  look  down  with 
contempt  upon  a  societv  in  which  utilitarian 
motives  are  believed  to  be  paramount.  And  I 
have  asserted  that,  these  differences  in  the  opi- 
nions of  certain  classes  left  aside,  the  Germans, 


as  a  whole,  take  a  more  lively  and  a  deeper  inte- 
rest in  American  affairs  than  any  other  nation. 
Now,  I  am  going  to  speak  of  a  book  just  ready  to 
leave  the  press  of  a  London  publisher,  which, 
whileit  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  truth  of 
my  assertion  in  reference  to  the  Germans,  must 
be  considered  as  serving  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  by  promoting  the  good  reputation 
of  American  life  in  an  uncommon  degree. 

"  The  London  book  trade  has  a  firm,  Trflbner 
&  Co.,  of  whose  business  transactions  American 
literature,  as  well  as  literature  on  America,  form 
a  principal  branch.  It  is  the  firm  who  have 
lately  published  the  bibliography  of  American 
languages.  Mr.  Nicolas  Trtlbner  is  a  German, 
who  has  never  inhabited  the  United  States,  and 
yet  he  risks  his  time,  labour,  and  money,  in  lite- 
rary publications,  for  which  even  vain  endeavours 
would  have  been  made  to  find  an  American  pub- 
lisher. 

"  The  new  publication  of  Mr.  Trtlbner,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  is  a  large  8vo.  volume 
of  800  pages,  under  the  title  of  ■  Bibliographical 
Guide  to  American  Literature.  A  classified  List  of 
Books  published  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  1817  to  1857.  With  Bibliographical  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Alphabetical  Index.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  Nicolas  Trtlbner. 

•*  This  last  remark  has  but  too  much  truth  in 
it.    The  United  States,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

feat  mass  of  even  the  well-educated  people  of 
nrope.  is  a  country  inhabited  by  a  nation  lost 
in  the  pursuit  of  material  interest,  a  country  in 
which  the  technically  applicable  branches  of 
some  sciences  may  be  cultivated  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  a  country  essentially  without  litera- 
ture and  art.  a  country  not  without  newspapers 
— so  much  the  worse  for  it — but  almost  without 
books.  Now,  here,  Mr.  Trtlbner,  a  German, 
comes  out  with  a  list  of  American  books,  filling 
a  thiek  volume,  though  containing  American 
publications  only,  upward  from  the  year  1817, 
from  which  time  he  dates  the  period  of  a  more  ! 
decided  literary  independence  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Since  no  native-bom,  and  even  no  adopted, 
American,  has  taken  the  trouble  of  compiling,  ar- 
ranging, digesting,  editing,  and  publishing  such 
a  work,  who  else  hut  a  German  could  undertake 
it  ?  who  else  among  the  European  nations  would 
have  thought  American  literature  worth  the 
labour,  the  time,  and  the  money  ?  and.  let  me 
add,  that  a  smaller  work  of  a  similar  character, 
'  The  Literature  of  American  Local  History,'  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hermann  Ludewig,  was  the  work  of 
a  German,  likewise.  May  be  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  public  will  ascribe  but  an  in- 
ferior degree  of  interest  to  works  of  this  kind. 
The  majority  of  the  pubiic  of  other  nations  will 
do  the  same,  as  it  cannot  be  everybody's  business 
to  understand  the  usefulness  of  bibliography, 
and  of  books  containing  nothing  |but  the  enu- 
meration and  description  of  books.  One  thing, 
however,  must  be  apparent :  the  deep  interest 
taken  bv  some  foreigners  in  some  of  the  more 
ideal  spheres  of  American  life  :  and  if  it  is  true, 
that  the  clear  historical  insight  into  its  own  de- 
velopment, ideal  as  well  as  moterial.  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  acquisitions  of  a  nation,  future 
American  generatsons  will  acknowledge  the  good 
services  of  those  foreigners,  who.  by  their  literary 
application,  contributed  to  avert  the  national 
calamity  of  the  origin  of  the  literary  independ- 
ence of  America  becoming  veiled  in  "darkness." — 
Nev>  York  Daily  Tribune,  December,  1858. 

"  It  is  remarkable  and  noteworthy  that  the 
most  valuable  manual  of  American  literature 
should  appear  in  London,  and  be  published  by 
an  English  house.  Trtlbner's  Bibliographical 
Guide  to  American  Literature  is  a  work  of  ex- 
traordinary skill  and  perseverance,  giving  an 
index  to  all  the  publications  of  the  American 
press  for  the  last  forty  years."  —  Harper's 
Weekly,  March  »th,  1859. 
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"  Mr.  Trllbner  deserves  all  praise  for  having 
produced  a  work  every  way  satisfactory.  No  one 
who  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats  can  dispense  with  it ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  booksellers  in  this  country  will  learn 
to  consider  it  necessary  to  them  as  a  shop  manual, 
and  only  second  in  importance,  for  the  purposes 
of  their  trade,  to  the  London  Catalogue  itself. 
That  a  foreigner,  and  a  London  bookseller, 
should  have  accomplished  what  Americans  them- 
selves have  failed  to  do,  is  most  creditable  to  the 
compiler.  The  volume  contains  149  pages  of  in- 
troductory matter,  containing  by  far  the  best 
record  of  American  literary  history  yet  pub- 
lished ;  and  521  pages  of  classed  lists  of  Dooks,  to 
which  an  alphabetical  index  of  33  pages  is  added. 
This  alphabetical  index  alone  may  claim  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  for  enabling  the 
6tudent  of  literary  history  to  form  a  just  and 
perfect  estimate  of  the  great  and  rising  im- 
portance of  Anglo-American  literature,  the 
voungest  and  most  untrammelled  of  all  which 
illustrate  the  gradual  development  of  the  human 
mind."—  The  Press,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  11,  1868. 

"  We  do  not  so  much  express  the  wish  by  this 
notice,  that  Mr.  Trllbner  may  not  find  a  public 
ungrateful  for  his  labour,  as  congratulate,  espe- 
cially American  Bibliophiles,  upon  the  advan- 
tage within  their  reach,  by  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  what  Mr.  Trllbner  has  so  opportunely 
supplied."  —Washington  National  Intelligencer, 
March  22nd,  1859. 

"  This  volume  contains  a  well-classified  list  of 
books  published  in  the  United  States  of  America 
during  the  last  forty  years,  preceded  by  a  tole- 
rably full  survey  of  American  literary  enter- 
prise during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  value  of  such  a  guide,  in  itself 
iolerably  evident,  becomes  more  so  upon  glanc- 
tng  over  the  five  hundred  and  forty  pages  of 
close  print  which  displav  the  literary  activity 
pervading  the  country  of  Prescott  and  Mottley,     _ 

of  Irving  andHawthome.of  Poeand  Longfellow  roughness  of  exeeution,ean  it  be  compared  to  the 
of  Story  and  Wheaton,  of  Moses  Stuart  arid  ;  elaborate  and  minute  record  of  American  lite- 
Chanmng.  This  volume  will  be  useful  to  the  ;  rature  contained  in  this  volume.  The  dutv  of 
scholar,  but  to  the  librarian  it  is  indispensable."  the  editor  required  extensive  research,  vigilant 
—Daily  \ews,  March  24,  1859.  :  discrimination,  and  untiring  diligence;  and  in 

"There  are  hundreds  of  men  of  moderate  the  performance  of  his  task  we  are  no  less  struck 
scholarship  who  woqld  gladly  stand  on  some  !  with  the  accuracy  of  detail  than  with  the  extent 
higher  and  more  assured  point.  They  feel  that  .  of  his  information.  The  period  to  which  the 
they  have  acquired  much  information,  but  they  |  volume  is  devoted,  comprises  only  the  last 
also  feel  the  need  of  that  subtle  discipline,  lite-  j  forty  years  ;  but  within  that  time'  the  litera- 
rary  education,  without  which  all  mere  learning  ,  ture  of  this  country  has  received  its  most  effi- 
is  the  rudis  indigesta  moles,  as  much  of  a  stum-  !  cient  impulses,  and  been  widely  unfolded  in  the 
bling-block  as  an  aid.  To  those  in  such  a  con-  various  departments  of  intellectual  activitv 
dition,  works  on  bibliography  are  invaluable.  ;  If  w'e  were  permitted  to  speak  in  behalf  bf 
For  direction  in  classifying  all"  reading,  whether  American  scholar-!,  we  should  not  fail  to  congra- 
English  or  American,  Allibone's  Dictionary  is  tulate  Mr.  Triibner  on  the  eminent  success  with 
admirable  ;  but,  for  particular  information  as  to  which  he  has  accomplished  his  plan,  and  the 
the  American  side  of  the  house,  the  recently     ample  and  impartial  justice  with  which  he  has 

£ublished  Bibliographical  Guide  to  American  :  registered  the  productions  of  our  native  author- 
jterature,  by  Nicolas  Trllbner,  of  London,  may  ,  sbip.  After  a  careful  examination  of  his  volume, 
be  conscientiously  commended.  A  careful  pe-  we  are  bound  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of 
rusal  of  this  trulv  remarkable  work  cannot  fail  the  intelligence,  fairness,and  industry  which  are 
to  give  any  intelligent  person  a  clear  and  com-  j  conspicuous  in  its  pages  ;  for  exactness  and  pre- 
plete  idea  of  the  whole  state  of  American  book-  i  cision  it  is  no  less  remarkable,  than  for  extent  of 
making,  not  only  in  its  literary  aspect,  but  in  its  |  research  ;  few,  if  any,  important  publications 
historical,  and,  added  to  this,  in  its  most  media-  !  ?re  omitted  on  its  catalogue,  and  although,  as  is 


and  making  a  personal  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  literature  in  the  New  World.  Mr. 
Nicholas  Trllbner— the  gentleman  to  whom  we 
have  made  reference  —  although  by  birth  a  Ger- 
man, and  by  education  and  profession  a  London 
bookseller,  could  hardly  be  called  a  '  stranger  in 
America,'  for  he  had  "sent  before  him  a  most 
valuable  'letter  o<  introduction,'  in  the  shape  of 
a  carefully  compiled  register  of  American  books 
and  authors,  entitled  'Bibliographical  Guide 
to  American  Literature,'  &c,  pp.  xxxii.,  108. 
This  manual  was  the  germ  of  the  important 
publication,  the  title  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
Now,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Trtlbner's  admi- 
rable classification  and  minute  index,  the  in- 
quirer after  knowledge  has  nothing  to  do  but 
copy  from  the  Bibliographical  Guide  the  titles  of 
the  American  books  which  he  wishes  to  consult, 
despatch  them  to  his  librarv  bv  a  messenger,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  has  before  him  the  coveted 
volumes,  through  whose  means  he  hopes  to 
enlarge  his  acquisitions.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
be  a  cause  of  well-founded  reproach,  of  deep  mor- 
tification to  every  intelligent  American,  if  the 
arduous  labours  of  the  learned  editor  and  com- 
piler of  this  volume  (whom  we  almost  hesitate  to 
call  a  foreigner),  should  fail  to  be  appreciated  in 
a  country  to  which  he  has,  by  the  preparation  of 
this  valuable  work,  proved  himself  so  eminent  a 
benefactor"  —  Pennsylvania  Enquirer,  March 
26th, 18J9. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  productions  of  the  American 
press  which  is  rarely  exhibited  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  must  command  the 
admiration  of  the  best  informed  students  of  the 
subject  in  this  country.  His  former  work  on 
American  bibliography,  though  making  no  pre- 
tensions to  completeness,  was  a  valuable  index 
to  various  branches  of  learning  that  had  been 
successfully  cultivated  by  our  scholars ;  but, 
neither  in  comprehensiveness  of  plan  nor  tho 


nical  details." — Philadelphia.  Evening  Bulletin 
March  5th,  1859. 

"  But  the  best  work  on  American  bibliography 
yet  published  has  come  to  us  from  London, 
where  it  has  been  compiled  by  the  well-known 
bibliophile,  Triibner.  The  work  is  remarkable 
for  condensation  and  accuracy,  though  we  have 
noted  a  few  errors  and  omissions,  upon  which  we 
should  like  to  comment,  had  we  now  space  to  do 
so."— New  York  Times,  March  26th,  1859. 

"  Some  of  our  readers,  whose  attention  has  J  of  the  work,  Mr.  TrUbnerRad  the  assistanceV)} 
been  particularly  c:il!cd  to  scientific  and  literary  the  late  Dr.  iLudewig,  whose  carlv  death  was  a 
matter),  may  remember  meeting,  some  years  great  loss  to  philological  science."  Mr.  Moran- 
since,  in  this  country,  a  most  intelligent  fo-  ,  the  assistant -secretary  to  the  American  Lega- 
reigner,  who  visited  the  United  States  for  the  tion,  has  added  to  the  volume  a  historical  sum 
purpose  of  extending  his  business  connections,  I  mary  of  the  literature  of  America  -,   and  Mr' 


inevitable  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  an  erroneous 
letter  has  sometimes  crept  into  a  name,  or  an 
erroneous  figure  into  a  date,  no  one  can  consult 
it  habitually  without  learning  to  rely  on  its 
trustworthiness,  as  well  as  its  completeness."— 
Harpers  Magazine,  April,  1859. 

"  Nor  is  the  book  a  dry  catalogue  only  of  the 
names  and  contents  of  the  publications  of  Ame- 
rica.   Prefixed  to  it  arc  valuable  bibliographical 


prolegomena,  instructive  to  the  antiquary, 
well  as  useful  to  the  philologist.    In  this  ik>Y' 


portion 
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Edward  Edwards  is  responsible  for  an  interest] nc 
account  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  United 
States.  To  Mr.  Trttbnera  own  careful  superin- 
tendence and  hard  work,  however,  the  student 
most  erer  remain  indebted  for  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  well-arranged  books  on  bibliojTa- 

Shical  lore  ever  published.  In  addition  to  this. 
i  is  right  to  congratulate  Mr.  Triibner  on  the 
fact,  that  his  present  work  confirms  the  opinion 
passed  on  his  '  Bibliotheca  Glottic*,'  that  among 
the  booksellers  themselves  honourable  literarv 
eminenee  mav  exist,  without  dashing  with  busi 
ness  arrangements.  The  booksellers  of  old  were 
authors,  and  Mr.  Triibner  emulates  the:r  exam- 
ple."—Morning  Chronicle,  March  a,  1*59. 

"  Mr.  TrObner,  who  is  not  only  a  bibliopole 
but  a  bibliophile,  has,  in  this  work,  materially 
increased  the  claim  which  he  had  already  upon 
the  respect  of  all  book-lovers  evervwhere,  but 
espeeiallv  in  the  United  States,  to  whose  litera- 
ture he  h'as  now  made  so  important  and  useful  a 
contribution.  So  much  larger  than  a  former 
book,  under  a  similar  title,  which  he  published 
in  1855.  and  so  much  more  ample  in  every 
respect,  the  present  constitutes  a  new  implement 
for  our  libraries,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  ex- 
isting aid  for  those  students  who,  without  libra- 
ries, have  an  interest  in  knowing  their  contents." 
—Baltimore  Atnerican,  Snd  April,  1859. 

"  I-astly,  published  only  the  other  day,  is 
Trubner's  Bibliographical'  Guide  to  American 
Literature,  whicfi  gives  a  classed  list  of  books 
published  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
forty  years,  with  bibliographical  introduction, 
notes,  *  and  alphabetical  index.  This  octavo 
volume  has  been  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Nicholas  Triibner.  the  well-known  head  of  one 
of  the  great  foreign  publishing  and  importing 
houses  of  London,  who  is  also  editor  of  Ludewig 
and  Turner's  Literature  of  American  Aboriginal 
Languages.  Besides  containing  a  classed  list  of 
books,  with  an  alphabetical  index.  Mr.  Trub- 
ner's book  has  an  introduction,  in  which,  at  con- 
siderable fulness,  he  treats  of  the  history  of 
American  literature,  including  newspapers,  pe- 
riodicals, and  public  libraries.  It  is  fair  to  state 
that  Mr.  Trubner's  Bibliographical  Guide  was 
published  subsequent  to  Allioone's  Dictionary, 
but  printed  off  about  the  same  time."— Philadel- 
phia Prea,  April  4  th,  1859. 

■  This  is  a  valuable  work  for  book  buyers. 
For  its  compilation  we  are  indebted  to  a  foreign 
bibliomaniac,  but  one  who  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  American  liierature,  and  has  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  most  ample  sources  of  in- 
formation. The  'volume  contains  r— I.  Biblio- 
graphical  Prolegomena  ;  II.  Contributions   to- 


wards a  history  of  American  literature  :  HI- 
Motices  of  Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States 
These  three  heads  form  the  introduction,  and 
occupy  one  hundred  andfiftv  pages.  IV.  Classed 
list  of  books  ;  V.  Alphabetical  list  of  authors. 
This  plan  is  somewhat  after  that  adopted  in 
Watts'  celebrated  'Bibliotheca  Britannica,'  a 
work  of  immense  value,  whose  compilation  oc- 
cupied some  forty  years.  The  classified  portion 
of  the  present  work  enables  the  reader  to  find 
readily  the  names  of  all  books  on  any  one  sub- 
ject. The  alphabetical  index  of  authors  enables 
the  reader  to  ascertain  instantly  the  names  of  all 
authors  snd  of  all  their  works,  including  the 
numerous  periodical  publications  of  the  last 
fortv  years.  Mr.  Triibner  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  literary  world  for  his  plan,  and  its  able  exe- 
cution." —  yew  Yort  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
April  11th,  1859. 

"  L'auteur,  dans  une  preface  de  dix  pages,  ex- 
pose lea  idees  qui  lui  ont  fait  entreprendre  son 
tivre,  et  le  plan  qui!  a eru  devoir  adopter.  Dans 
une  savante  introduction,  il  fait  une  revue 
critique  des  different*  ouvrages  relatifs  a  l'Ame- 
rique :  il  signale  ceuxqui  ont  le  plus  eontribu^  a 
l'etablissement  (Tune  literature  speciale  Amen- 
caine,  et  il  en  fait  l'histoire.  cette  partie  de  son 
travail  est  destinee  a  lui  faire  honneur.  elle  est 
methodiquement  divisee  en  periode  coloniale  et 
en  periode  Americaine  et  renferme,  sur  les 
progres  del'  imprimerie  en  Amerique,  sur  le 
sslaire  des  auteurs.  sur  le  commerce  de  la  li- 
brairie.  les  publications  periodiques.  des  ren- 
seignements  tres  inttressants,  que  Ion  est. 
houreux  de  trouver  reunis  pour  la  premiere  fois 
Cette  introduction,  qui  n'a  pas  moins  de  150 
pages,  se  termine  par  une  table  statistique  de 
tomes  les  bibliotheqnes  publiques  des  different* 
Etats  de  l'Union. 

"  Le  catalogue  methodique  et  raisonn^  des 
ouvrages  n'occupe  pas  rooms  de  5S1  pages,  il 
forme  32  sections  consacrres  chacune  a  rune  des 
branches  des  sciences  humaines:  celle  qui  donne 
la  liste  des  ouvrages  qui  interessent  la  geographie 
et  les  vovages  (section  xvi.)  comprend  pres  de 
600  articles,  et  panni  eux  on  trouve  lindication 
de  plusieurs  ouvrages  dont  nous  ne  soupconnions 
mime  pas  iexistence  en  Europe.  TJn  index 
general  alphabetique  par  noms  d'  auteurs  qui 
termine  ce  livre.  permet  d'abreger  des  rechercnes 
souvent  bien  penibles.  Le  guide  bibliographique 
de  M.  Trflbner  est  un  monument  elev£  a  l'ac- 
tivite  scientifique  et  litteraire  Americaine  et 
comme  tel.  il  est  digne  de  prendre  place  a  cote 
des  ouvrages  du  mfme  genre  publies  en  Europe 
par  les  Brunet.  les  Lowndes,  et  les  Ebert.  (V.  A. 
Malte-Bruni."— Ifourtlles  Annates  des  Voyages, 
'  April,  1859. 


Addenda. 


C©bl>e.  As  Essay  os  Intuitive  Morals. 
Being  an  attempt  to  popularize  Ethical 
Science.  By  Fbascis  Tower  Cobbe 
Part  I.  Theory  of  morals.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  Pp  296.  cloth. 

Part  II.  Pbactice  of  Morals.  Book 
I.  Religious  Duty.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  in  the  Prtu. 


Sclater.  Catalogue  of  a  Collectios 
of  Americas  Birds  belonging  to  Mr. 
Philip  Lissley  Sclater,  M.A.,  Th.  Doc, 
F.K.S.  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford  :  Secretary  to  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety of  London  ;  Editor  of  "  The  Ibis." 
8vo.  Pp.  354,  and  20  coloured  Plates  of 
Birds,  cloth, 30s. 
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Catalogue  of  Important  Works. 


Rowan.  Meditations  on  Death  and 
Eternity.  Translated  from  the  German 
(by  command)  by  Frederica  Rowan. 
Published  by  Her  Majesty's  Gracious 
permission.  In  one  volume,  crown  8vo., 
cloth. 

Compte  Rendu  rtu  Congres 
International  tie  bienfaisance 
de  Londres.  Troisieme  Session.  2 
volumes,  8vo.  (one  French,  one  English) 
In  the  Press. 

Paton.  A  History  of  the  Egyptian 
Revolution,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Mamelukes  to  the  Death  of  Mohammed 
Ali ;  from  Arab  and  European  Memoirs, 
Oral  Tradition,  and  Local  Research, 
By  A.  A.  Paton,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
"  Researches  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Adriatic."    Two  volumes,  8vo,  cloth. 

Ticknor.  A  History  of  Spanish 
Literature.  Entirely  rewritten.  By 
George  Ticknor.  Three  volumes, 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth. 

Parker.  The  Collected  Works  of 
Theodore  Parker  ;  containing  his 
Theological,  Polemical,  and  Critical 
Writings,  Sermons,  Speeches,  and  Ad- 


dresses, and  Literary  Miscellanies.  In 
Twelve  Volumes,  Crown  8vo.,  cloth. 

Renan.  An  Essay  on  the  Age  and 
Antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Nabath.<ean 
Agriculture.  To  which  is  added  an 
Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  position  of 
the  Shemitic  Nations  in  the  History  of 
Civilization.  By  M.  Ernest  Renan, 
Membre  de  l'lnstitut.  In  one  Volume. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth. 

Bleek.  A  Comparative  Grammar  of 
South  African  Languages.  By  Dr. 
W.  H.I.  Bleek.  In  one  Volume,  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth. 

Wilson.  Essays  and  Lectures 
chiefly  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Hindus.  By  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A., 
P.R.S.,  late  Boden  Professor  of  San- 
skrit in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Reinhold 
Rost.    Vol.  II. 

Wedgwood.  A  Dictionary  of 
English  '  Etymology.  By  Hensleioh 
Wedgwood,  M.A.,  late  Fe'.low  of  Christ 
College,  Cambridge.  (Volume  II. — E. 
to  P.)    8vo. 
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